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CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE in Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant. Edited by W. P. P. LoONGFELLOW. Con- 
taining 12 full-page photogravure plates and over 250 text illus- 
trations. This edition limited to 500 copies tor America and 
England. Quarto, decorated parchment binding, $25.00 2e/. 


CORREGGIO, his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By 
Dr. CorRADO Ricci. With 16 full-page photogravure plates 
and over 200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12.00 e/. 


LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable 
Idleness. By Henry VAN Dyke. Profusely illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00. 


** Fresh, sincere, and beautifully written chapters of life on river 
currents and along river banks.”—7he Outlook. 


JHE ART OF LIVING. By Roperr Grant. With 
135 illustrations - C. D. Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. 
Hyde. 12mo, $2.5 

** He deals with va practical problems in the every-day life of the 
every-day man, with his characteristic wit and fancy.’’—Boston 
Advertiser. 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and Other Sto- 
ries. By ROBERT GRANT. With 21 tull-page illustrations 
by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A: B. Wenzell, and C. 
Carletun, 12mo, $1.50. 

‘*They are representative stories by Mr. Grant, and show the 
reader by what art this clever author has taken a foremost position 
among writers cf short stories.”"—Boston Journal. 

UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By THomas 
NELSON PaGE. Illustrated by B. W.Clinedinst. Small folio, 
$150. Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions of 
“ Marse Chan,” ‘** Meh Lady,” and “‘ Poliy.” 

““Mr. Page’s exquisite idyl of old plantation life has been made 
the subject of a handsome holiday volume.’’— Boston Beacon. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion CRAWForRD. 
Fully illustrated by Edwin Lord Weeks. Square 12mo, $1 50. 
“It shows Mr. Crawford at his best. He takes the reader straight 


to the Eastern city. The illustrations are spirited and picturesque.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


































































THE MODERN POSTER. By ArsiNE ALEXANDRE, 
M. H. SPrELMANN, H.C. BUNNER, and AUGUST JACCACI. 
With upwards of 60 illustrations. But 1,000 numbered c: pies 
are printed. The first 250 on Japan paper, price $t.0o et ; 
750 on enameled paper, price $3.00 e?. 

An interesting feature of the book is the poster designed by 
Will H. Bradley, of which only 1,000 are printed, one for each vol- 
ume, and all numbered. 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES. Their Problems 
and What is Doing to Solve Them. By WALTER BESANT, 
Oscar CRAIG, W. T. ELSING, WILLARD PARSONS, JOSEPH 
KIRKLAND, J. W. MArio, J. A. Ris, E. R. SPEARMAN, 
W. J. TUCKER, RoBERT A..Woops. With an Appendix on 
Tenement-House Building by ERNEST FLAGG. Fully illus- 
trated, 8vo, $3.00. 

ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. By EuGENE 
and ROSWELL MARTIN FIELD. Beautifully illustrated by 
EpMuUND H. GARRETT. Square 12mo, $2.00. 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. Their Relation to 
Man and to his Advancement in Civilization. The Dog, 
Beasts of Burden, the Horse, and Birds. By Prof. N. S. 
SHALER. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rozert 
Louts STEVENSON. New Edition. Profusely and Beauti- 
fully illustrated by Charles Robinson. 12:no, $1.50. 

The illustrations, over 160 in number, which give a unique dis- 
tinction to this volume, are original in conception and extremely 
unconventional and individual inform. They reveal in a charming 
way a rich imagination and a sympathetic appreciation of the spirit 
of childhood which pervades Mr. Stevenson’s classic. 

CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer 
Daysin Winter Months. By CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., 
Editor of the New York Odserver. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

COLLEGE GIRLS. By Anse CarTER GooDLoe. II- 
lustrated by C. D. Gibson. 12mo, $1.25. 

MISS JERRY. By ALEXANDER BLAck. A novel and 


original love-story, illustrated from photographs from life. 
16mo, $1.00. 
























A Christmas Greeting to all Mothers of Babies from 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


AND A NESTLE’S FOOD BABY 


healthy, happy, and hearty the year round. 


le sent to ary mother addressing 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York 


_ Thr: above pictur: is from a phitorrath by Dr. S. W. Gadd, Phila., 
s daughter Esther (a Nestle’s Fool Baby). 


CAN TURN 


Christmas is not really Christmas without a baby in the 
house. A better Christmas present for baby cannot be 
found than a supply of Nestlé’s Food. It will make him 


A sample can of Nestlé’s Food and our bok “ The Baby” will 





Room 417, Industrial Building, 


Don't Blow! 


open and the light 
burning. 


This shows the extinguisher | This fom > entionniches 
closed and the light 
| extinguished. 





Use EAGLE BURNERS with BOLAND 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. YOU 
OUT THE LIGHT AS 
EASILY AS GAS, without SMOKE, 


ODOR, or DANGER 


It’s all in that little piece of brass you see in the cuts. 
All you do is turn down the wick. 
new burner, see that you get the EAGLE. 
all grocers or dealers, or we will send, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 
20 cents; D, or No. 3, 25 cents. 
wick; B, s-inch wick; D, 14-inch wick. 


A, or No. 1, 15 cents; B, or No. 


little booklet, Don’t Blow. It tells all about it. Address 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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Has the endorsement of every physician who understands the nature of its in- 
enon, and the care with which they are compounded. 

For keeping the pores free from obstruction and normally active in their im- 
portant work, at the same time rendering the skin soft and beautiful, there 
is nothing more delightfully effective. 

The Palisade M’f’g Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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UNEQUALED FOR 


SMOOTHNESS DELICACY & FIAVOR- GOOD T0 FAT & GOOD TO DRINK. 
ALWAYS ASK FOR 


WALTER BAKER & COS. VANILIA GHOCOLATE... 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS = e | 
SAMPLE SENT ON RECEIPT OF A & © STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE. 



















will give you 


Caligraph 
Typewriter 


For the Holidays. 


Evening Dress Fabrics, Rich Laces, 
Fine Millinery, 
Jewelry, Fans, Leather Goods, 
Toilet Articles, Bric-a-Brac, 


Men’s Furnishings. 


en Oe 


EO ST TEE EU EE SE PET LE ET Ea me i. 


James McCreery & Co. 
When you send for a copy, ask for our new 


Paper Sample Book and Catalogue of 64, 66, 68 West 23d Street, 
rhs Typewriter Supplies. New York. 
Sy American Writing Machine Co. 


237 Broadway, New York 
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OUR CONSTANT AIM 


TO MAKE THE 


MERRIS HAMS 
Tae FINEST | 


IF YOW’VE NEVER WORN THE 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE CORSET WAIST 


you don't know how easy it is to be comfortable gracefully. Every 
waist is carefully made with regard to the most approved rules of 
health, to fit all shapes, long or short waist, full or slim bust. 
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A Christmas Song 
By Cudor Ienks 


{When mother-love makes all things bright, 
When jon comes with the morning light, 
When children gather round their tree, 
Chon Christmas Babe, 
We sing of Thee! 


When manhood’s brows are bent in thought 
Co learn what men of old have taught, 
When eager hands seek wiedom’s ken, 
Wise Temple Child, 
We learn of Thee! 


When donbts assail, and perils fright, 
When, groping blindly in the night, 
We strive to read life’s mpsterp, 
lan of the Monnt, 
We turn to Thee! 


When shadows of the vallen fall, 
When sin and death the soul appall, 
One light we throngh the darkness see— 
Christ on the Cross, 
We crp to Thee! 


And when the world shall pass awan, 
And dawns at length the perfect dap, 
3n glory shall our sonls made free, 
Thon Bod enthroned, 
Then worship Chee ! 


S we go to press, the report comes to hand 
of a special message from the President 
to Congress on the Venezuela matter, in 
which, after recounting the correspond- 
ence with the British Government, the 
President says that the reply of that 
Government has been received; that 
it recognizes the justice of the “ Monroe Doctrine,” but 
denies that it is applicable to the controversy involving the 
boundary line between Great Britain and Venezuela, and 
declines the proposition made by this Government to refer 
the boundary question to settlement by arbitration. 

«« Assuming, however,” adds the President, “that the attitude of 
Venezuela will remain unchanged, the dispute has reached such a stage 
as to make it now incumbent upon the United States to take meas- 
ures to determine with sufficient certainty for its justification what is 
the true divisional line between the Republic of Venezuela and British 
Guiana. The inquiry to that end should, of course, be conducted care- 
fully and judicially, and due weight should be given to all available 
evidence, records, and facts in support of the claims of both parties. 
In order that such an examination should be prosecuted ina thorough 
and satisfactory manner, I suggest that the Congress make an ade- 
quate appropriation for the expenses of a commission, to be appointed 
by the Executive, who shall make the necessary investigation and report 
upon the matter with the least possible delay. When such report is 
made and accepted, it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the United 
States to resist, by every means in its power, as a willful aggression 
upon its rights and interests, the appropriation by Great Britain of any 
lands or the exercise of governmental jurisdiction over any territory 
which, after investigation, we have determined of right belong to 
Venezuela.” 

The message is received too late for comment this week. 
®@ 

Secretary Carlisle reports a deficit of $43,000,000 for 
last year; estimates a deficit of $17,000,000 for the pres- 
ent year; and prophesies a surplus of $7,000,000 for next 
year. The realization of this predicted surplus in 1897 
seems to depend upon the return of normal prices and 





P™ 


normal business conditions. To this end he urges the 
pursuit of the policy outlined in his Chamber of Com- 
merce speech and in the President’s message. He would 
have the Government issue interest-bearing bonds for 
the retirement of the Government notes, and would 
allow the National banks, on deposit of bonds, to issue 
notes up to their full par value, subject to no tax at 
all. He would at the same time transfer from the Gov- 
ernment to the banks the obligation to maintain at Wash- 
ington a gold reserve for the redemption of the “ endless 
chain ”’ of notes that wouid still be outstanding. He does 
not expect the proposed issues of National bank notes to 
fully take the place of the $400,000,000 of Government 
currency the cancellation of which he urges, but looks rather 
to importations of gold to fill the gap that would be created. 
To an extent, he is doubtless right in believing that gold 
would flow in to fill this gap, but, in the belief of all 
bimetallists, this could take place only after prices in this 
country were again reduced below the European level, while 
that level itself would be reduced by the increased demand 


for gold the whole world over. 


® 

Mr. Bayard’s speech on Individual Freedom, parts of 
which have been so widely criticised, was a very able ex- 
position of the fundamental doctrine of American political 
life. He commented on the expansion of the United States, 
on the great place which personal conscience holds, on 
freedom as the fundamental principle of the American 
State, on the growing weight of taxation, and the movement 
of unrest. He declared himself strongly opposed to State 
Socialism, and he proceeded to add that, in his judgment, 
protection is a form of State Socialism, and one that tends 
to create inequality of condition, to foster class legislation, 
and to corrupt public life. He also declared that it was 
incorrect to speak of protection as a National policy, because 
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it never could be other than the fostering of special inter- 
ests at the expense of the rest. This may fairly be said to 
be the substance of the remarks which have given offense 
in this country; whether true or not, they were certainly 
out of place in the public utterance of an Ambassador. 
On this point the traditions of diplomacy are scrupulous 
and exacting to the last degree. As the English papers 
have pointed out, a parallel would be furnished if the Eng- 
lish Minister in this country were to take ground here, in 
a public speech, for or against Irish Home Rule or the 
abolition of the House of Lords. In Mr. Bayard’s case 
the soundness of his position is not in question ; it was the 
impropriety of stating it under the circumstances which 
has furnished his political enemies with material for severe 
criticism. Of course the proposition to impeach him was 
a piece of political buncombe, not seriously intended, and 
adopted simply to secure the opportunity of speech on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

® : 

The most significant event in Congress last week was 
the reorganization of the Senate Finance Committee so 
as to give the free-coinage men eight of the thirteen 
members. The names agreed upon by the Committee on 
Committees are Morrill of Vermont, Sherman of Ohio, 
Allison of Iowa, Aldrich of Rhode Island, and Platt of 
Connecticut, representing the monometallists and inter- 
national bimetallists ; and Voorhees of Indiana, Harris of 
Tennessee, Vest of Missouri, Jones of Arkansas, White of 
California, Daniel of Virginia, Wolcott of Colorado, and 
Jones of Nevada, representing the supporters of free coin- 
age. Senators Jones and Stewart of Nevada have ratified 
their allegiance to the Populist party by entering into a 
caucus with Senators Allen of Nebraska, Kyle of South 


Dakota, Peffer of Kansas, and Butler of North Carolina. - 


Several tariff bills have been introduced, most of which 
have as their keystone the restoration of the tax on raw 
wool. 
reduce passenger rates on inter-State railroads to one 
cent a mile, and Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, has intro- 
duced one to raise the rates of all pensions twenty-five per 
cent. It is not likely that either of these sweeping meas- 
ures will ever be reported. Perhaps neither was ever 
intended to be. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, has 
kept himself at the head of the Jingoes by introducing a res- 
olution which not only reaffirms the Monroe Doctrine that 
the American Republic will intervene in case of foreign inter- 
ference to overthrow republicanism in America, but goes on 
to declare that the United States will regard “any attempt 
on the part of any European power to take or acquire new 
territory on the American continent, whether under the 
pretense of boundary disputes or otherwise, as an act of 
hostility to the United States.” 

®@ 

The municipal elections in Massachusetts last week at- 
tracted a good deal of attention because of the hotly con- 
tested campaign in Boston, which resulted in the return of 
that city to the Democraticfold. Mr. Josiah Quincy, whose 
grandfather and great-grandfather were Mayors of Boston, 
was elected to the same post by a majority of four thou- 
sand over Mayor Curtis. The elements, however, that 
would naturally have supported Mr. Quincy because of his 
family and of his unquestioned ability and culture, gener- 
ally supported his opponent. This was partly due to the 
excellence of Mayor Curtis’s record as Mayor, but chiefly to 
the badness of Mr. Quincy’s record as Assistant Secretary 
of State at the beginning of President Cleveland’s present 
administration. Whether of his own motion or not, Mr. 


Quincy treated the offices at his disposal as factional 
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Senator Call (Dem., Fla.) has introduced a bill to 
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patronage, with no other excuse than the supposed neces- 
sity of getting the Administration’s financial measure through 
Congress. The Massachusetts Civil Service Reformers 
consistently protested against this policy, and naturally felt 
more bitterly toward Mr. Quincy for his concessions to the 
spoils system than if he had not been by his culture and 
associations identified with their reform. Outside of the 
city of Boston the Republicans again made gains, and so, 
by the way, did the American Protective Association. In the 
license elections only one city—Haverhill—which voted 
last year to close the saloons voted this year to open them, 
while four cities—Lynn, Gloucester, Salem, and Waltham 
—which last year voted for license, this year voted for 
local prohibition. Outside of Boston, one-half of the cities 
of the State, and a much larger proportion of the towns, 
now prohibit bar-rooms. Boston itself, though giving a 
majority of fifteen thousand for license, is surrounded by a 
wide belt of no-license municipalities, including the cities 
of Somerville, Cambridge, Chelsea, Newton, Malden, 
Everett, Quincy, Medford, and Beverly. Cambridge this 
year increased her no-license majority from six hundred to 
fifteen hundred, and Somerville hers from eighteen hun- 
dred to twenty-eight hundred. If the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature should add ward option to town option, there is no 
doubt that many of the residence districts within the 
city could also be freed from the saloons. 
@ 

In Philadelphia, the city of small property-owners, the 
anti-monopoly movement is apparently stronger than in 
New York, the city of propertyless wage-earners. The 
action of the newly consolidated Traction Company in 
raising fares, in case of transfers, from five to eight cents, 
has brought to the surface an unexpected amount of public 
sentiment, not only against the advance but against the 
charges previously borne without organized complaint. At 
the mass-meeting held in the Academy of Music, the great 
hall was thronged with people of all classes, demanding 
definite and aggressive action. Chairman Martindale, in 
his opening address, said of the Company’s action : 

“It is an attempt to make the citizens who own the streets pay in- 
terest upon over $100,000,000 of watered stock for the privilege of 
riding in the cars of the Traction Company on highways that belong 
not to the company but to the people. : 

“ We believe the managers will meet us in the spirit of fair play and 
moderation which we desire to adopt. But should our ‘ olive branch’ 
which we hold out be rejected, then, then, will come the fight for 
municipal control of the streets, which may be long or may be short, 
but in the end-three-cent-fares and five-cent transfers will be yours 
and mine.” 

The Hon. Charles Emory Smith, who followed, reminded 

the companies of the mass-meeting in the same hall eight 

years before to demand five-cent fares and anti-monopoly 

legislation. ‘ That battle,” he said, “ saved the rights of the 

people at the time, and inflicted no wrong or hardship on 

the companies. We were better friends to them than they 

were to themselves. Reduced fares brought increased 

passengers ; and no man, not even a Traction manager 
himself, would venture to stand forth to-day and deny that 

our demands were reasonable.” Ex-Governor Pattison . 
called attention to the violation of the spirit and letter of 

the Constitution involved in the act of the last Legislature 

under which the street railroads of Philadelphia had con- 

solidated. Almost alone among the speakers, he confined 

himself to merely requesting the managers of the Company 
for the restoration of the old fares. 

& 

One of the best and also one of the most aggressive 
speeches made was that of the Rev. Dr. George D. Baker, 
of the First Presbyterian Church. Among other things, 
Dr. Baker said: “One of the directors of the Traction 
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Company is reported as saying that they proposed to attend 
to their own business, and would like to have the Church 
do-the same! That is precisely what the Church is doing. 
For if it be not the business of the Church to protect the 
weak against the strong, and the oppressed against the op- 
pressor, pray what is her business?” Dr. Baker urged that 
the outcome of the present movement should be immedi- 
ately the reduction of fares and ultimately municipal owner- 
ship. “Meanwhile,” he said, “while the Company is 
considering, let us, who-are strong and able to do it, walk. 
These are glorious days for walking.””’ When he concluded, 
some one in the audience called out, ‘ Walk we will!” 
“The cry was taken up all over the house,” says the “‘ Press,” 
“and a chorus was formed whose burden was “ Walk! walk! 
walk we will!” Mr. G. M. Eldridge strongly urged municipal 
ownership if the present demand was not complied with, and 
read the ordinance giving the city power to purchase of the 
street railways at a fair estimate of their original cost of 
construction. The resolutions, read by ex-Postmaster John 
Field, demanded the immediate restoration of five-cent fares 
and the immediate concession of six tickets for twenty-five 
cents. If these demands were not complied with, the final 
resolution directed that a committee representing the 
mass-meeting should “be charged with the duty of consid- 
ering whether the people should not assert their primary 
right and exercise their reserved power of purchasing the 
street railways.” 
® 


A picturesque and inter- 
esting figure disappears from 
American politics with the 
death of ex-Senator Allen 
G. Thurman, which took 
place at his home in Colum- 
bus, O., on Thursday of last 
week. Mr. Thurman was 
born eighty-two years ago in 
Lynchburg, Va.; both his 
parents were of well-known 
Southern families. His father 
was a Methodist preacher, 
but his uncle, William Allen, was a successful lawyer and 
politician, and through the latter Mr. Thurman obtained 
his early training in both directions. The Thurman family 
had moved to Ohio when the future Senator was a boy, and, 
when Mr. Allen was elected United States Senator, the 
nephew took charge of the uncle’s large law practice. In 
1851 he was elected to the Supreme Court bench of Ohio, 
but declined a renomination. From early days he took an 
active interest in politics, and was a strong opponent of 
secession. In 1867 he was defeated by a small majority as 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship of Ohio by Mr. 
Hayes, but in the following year was elected to the United 
States Senate, and on the expiration of his term was re- 
elected. There his personal force was recognized by all ; 
when he retired, his political opponent, James G. Blaine, 
declared that his retirement was a serious loss, not only to his 
party, but tothe whole Senate. His ability as a speaker and 
as a constitutional lawyer was never questioned. While he 
was generally classed as a strict party man and as essen- 
tially a conservative, his consistency of purpose and in- 
tegrity of motive were always evident. He opposed the 
Civil Rights Act on the grounds upon which it was after- 
wards overthrown by the Supreme Court, opposed the 
Resumption Act, supported the Bland-Allison Act, sup- 
ported anti-Chinese legislation, took an active part in set- 
tling the Presidential dispute of 1876, and was prominent 
in other important matters. Mr. Thurman’s defeat as a 





Allen G. Thurman 
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candidate for the Presidency in 1884 and his nomination 
as Vice-President in 1888 were the best-known incidents 
in his political career after his retiring from the Senate. 
In many ways he was a good example of the better type 
of politician. While he hardly rose to the higher concep- 
tions of statesmanship, his public life was free ffom job- 
bery and trickery, and his private life was amiable and 
beyond reproach. 
@ 

The election of the Rev 
Dr. Henry Yates Satterlee 
to the bishopric of the new 
Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Washington (D. C.) is an 
altogether admirable one. 
Dr. Satterlee has already 
declined two similar honors, 
and much pressure will un- 
doubtedly be brought to bear 
by those interested to induce 
an acceptance of the high 
office. This is one of the few 
preferments which will not displease any one in the Epis- 
copal communion, for Dr. Satterlee has steadily refused to 
be labeled High, Low, Broad, or any other particular kind 
of Churchman. He has reiterated the right of every man 
to live up to the comprehensiveness allowed by the Church 
and to hold the truth as the individual soul discerns it, no 
matter by what nameitbe called. Dr. Satterlee has wisely 
turned his energies toward the development of the active 
side of church life, and is well known as a strong sym- 
pathizer in sociological movements. He is about fifty 
years old, and is a graduate of Columbia and of the Gen- 


eral Theological Seminary. 
# 





Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, D.D. 


The Rev. Joseph H. John- 
son, D.D, rector of Christ 
Church, Detroit, who was 
unanimously chosen on the 
first ballot as Bishop of the 
new diocese of Southern 
California, is in his early 
prime, a graduate of Will- 
iams College and of the 
General Theological Semi- 
nary. His first charge was 
at Highland, in this State; 
from thence he went to Bris- 
tol, later to Westchester, N. Y., and in 1886 removed to 
Detroit, where, as the rector of one of the oldest and most 
influential churches in the Middle West, he has shown 
executive ability of a very high order, fervor of spirit, tact, 
judgment, and talents of various kinds. Dr. Johnson has 
had many opportunities in the Episcopal Church, having 
been called to a number of very prominent parishes, and 
once or twice elected to the episcopate—a success due to 
his fine character, his notable ability, and the charm of his 
personality. He combines energy, geniality, and sound 
judgment in a rare degree. 

® 

The Sultan remains master of the situation at Constan- 
tinople. Two weeks have been spent by the six Great 
Powers of Europe in trying to persuade a ruler without 
money, with a disorganized empire, surrounded by foes 
who could crush him in an instant, to permit the entrance 
into the Dardanelles of six additional gunboats. This 
permission has at last been given by the Sultan in response 
to the pleading of the Powers, but the gunboats, with the 





Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, D.D. 
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exception of a single English vessel, have not yet ap- 
proached Constantinople. Meanwhile the riot of blood 
goes on in the provinces, the latest slaughter having taken 
place in Cesarea, where, it is reported, fully a thousand 
men, women, and children have been killed because they 
were Christians. In this work of murdering men, outrag- 
ing women, pillaging and firing buildings, the Turkish 
troops have had their full share. As a single illustration 
of the way in which the work is done, the fate of sixty 
Christians, who fled for safety to a church in Harpoot, may 
be mentioned. These unfortunate people were for a little 
while permitted to believe themselves secure, but finally 
the edifice was surrounded by a crowd of Kurds, the doors 
blown in, the fugitives taken out of the church one by one, 
and stabbed or shot in the presence of their wives or chil- 
dren, until the whole building had been emptied. The first 
victim was the Protestant pastor, who met his death like a 
martyr,*urging his fellow-Christians to die as became their 
calling. The correspondent in Constantinople of the Lon- 
don ‘“ Speaker,’’ who has shown himself to possess excep- 
tionally full and accurate information, declares that “these 
massacres are the deliberate work of the Palace Govern- 
ment, and the simple object is to exterminate the Chris- 
tian population,” and he adds that the judgment of God 
must fal], not only upon the Turk, but upon Europe; also. 
For while this horrible dance of death goes on in Asia, the 
diplomatists are fiddling at Constantinople. The Sultan 
has deliberately hoodwinked, deceived, and insulted the 
Great Powers. With every possible advantage in their 
hands, they have suffered defeat through their ignoble 
jealousies. Never before in the long relations of Christen- 
dom and the Mohammedan world has Christendom taken 
an attitude so subservient and humiliating. The corre- 
spondent of the ‘“‘Speaker ” declared not long ago that, if 
the facts were known about the slaughter of Christians in 
the Turkish Empire, Lord Salisbury could not walk the 
streets of London without being mobbed. While in power, 
Mr. Gladstone was often criticised for what his enemies 
called a lack of a strong foreign policy, but it is impossible 
to believe that, if he were now in power, England would 
remain silent and passive while the blood of the Armenian 
Christians cries from the very ground for vengeance. 
® 
It is the misfortune of a 
country governed by small 
cliques and groups of men 
that politics, which are soiled 
enough in every country, 
become uncompromisingly 
dirty. This is true in France, 
where intrigue of the sub- 
terranean sort plays too 
great a part in the relations 
of parties in the Assembly 
and the attitude of the vari- 
ous groups of the Assembly 
towards the President. The 
most despicable of recent 
intrigues of this sort has just come to light, and the dis- 
covery has added not a little to the strength of President 
Faure’s position. It appears that an ignoble crowd of 
politicians have actually been trying to blackmail the 
French President by threatening him with the disclosure 
of a domestic scandal unless he gave up his office. Nothing 
baser can be imagined than the plan of operation, which 
was to drive M. Faure out of power by assailing his wife. 
Unlike his immediate predecessor, the present President 
showed a fine control of natural sensitiveness, and declined 
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to yield an inch, and so the long-threatened scandal has 
burst upon him. The result is the most absurd fiasco in 
recent politics, for the scandal was nothing other than-the 
fact that Madame Faure’s father, before she was born, had 
committed a breach of trust and become an absconder. 
Twenty years and more later, when M. Faure became in- 
terested in the woman who subsequently became his wife, 
she told him these facts, and he, instead of being repelled 
by this shadow on the family name, married her, as an hon- 
orable and loyal gentleman ought to have done. Thus it 
appears that neither the President nor his wife is in any 
way affected by this long-impending scandal. On the con- 
trary, France has gained a new appreciation of a man who 
was first honorable in private life and who is now brave 
in public office. The enemies of the present administration 
will do well to change the character of the weapons with 
which they are fighting. 
@ 

What has been called the suppressed crisis in Germany 
is coming to the surface in many ways, and the Emperor, 
who is so fond of asserting his divine right to do as he 
pleases, is discovering that the Germans will not submit to 
Russian methods of government. The Reichstag has 
already planted itself squarely on the ground of legislative 
freedom of speech and action. It will not allow its mem- 
bers to be prosecuted because they exercise those rights of 
difference from Imperial opinion and criticism of Imperial 
policy the surrender of which would involve the extinction 
of the House asa serious body. Herr Bebel, the Socialist 
leader, made a significant speech in the Reichstag on 
Wednesday of last week—-significant, that is, of the temper 
of the House. He declared that the Socialists were only 
doing what other parties were permitted to do; that they 
had never been hostile to the unification of Germany; that 
they were the fruit of the national development, and that 
the country will be glad to reckon upon their assistance: 
whenever its enemies assail it. His criticisms of the Em- 
peror’s repressive policy were so outspoken that he was 
twice called to order; but his speech may be taken as 
notice, formally served on the Imperial Government, that 
freedom of speech, which may be curtailed in the univer- 
sities by harassing the professors, will not be surrendered 
on the floor of the Reichstag without a desperate struggle. 
On no other point are deliberative bodies so sensitive, and 
any attempt to arrest a member of the Reichstag for the 
utterances within its walls would probably antagonize that 
body almost as a unit. Editors, agitators, and orators out- 
side the Reichstag will no doubt fall into the hands of the 
Emperor, and will be summarily dealt with. The Emperor 
is apparently determined not only to continue the exploded 
tradition that public opinion can be directed by repression,, 
but to place the Socialists in such a position that they will 
appear before the German people as the champions of the 
fundamental rights of man. Meanwhile, it is to be noted 
as an important factor in the situation that there is great 
restiveness among some of the German States under the 
pressure of Prussian rule. 

@ 

The defeat of the Italians in Abyssinia last week brings 
to mind that of ten years ago in the same region; in both 
cases there was a sudden massacre. At last accounts, of 
over one thousand native troops with sixty commissioned 
and non-commissioned Italian officers, only two hundred 
men had made good their retreat. Among the killed was 
Major Toselli, the commander of the column. The scene 
in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome when tributes were 
offered to the memory of the commander and his troops 
was a remarkable one, since, for the first time in years, alb 
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the members of Parliament found themselves in perfect 
patriotic accord. Much enthusiasm is shown in all the 
Italian towns from which troops have been ordered to rein- 
force the army in Abyssinia (7,000 are leaving Italy), and 
every measure has been taken to insure final victory. 
The Government has requested the Budget Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies that the sum of four million lire 
($800,000), in excess of the three million lire already provided 
for that purpose, be assigned to the expenses of carrying 
out Italy’s military campaign in Africa, and the Committee 
has unanimously granted that request. Because Italy has 
received some checks to her advance in Africa, it must 
not be thought that her entire history has been of this 
order. On the contrary, her experience in Abyssinia, since 
the transfer by England of Massaua and the outlying dis- 
tricts to her, has been one of considerable progress. 
After gaining possession of the highlands above the low 
coast strip originally granted, Italy made a profitable 
alliance with King Menelek, by which she became the sole 
representative of Abyssinia in foreign relations. Some 
think that Menelek was influenced by Russia, and point 
to the recent Abyssinian pilgrimage to St. Petersburg 
as a proof. But, at all events, Menelek finally broke his 
treaty and by his hostile actions compelled General Bara- 
tieri (who had already defeated the Mahdists on the Atbara 
and occupied Kassala) to march against the unruly Abys- 
sinians of the Tigré country. They were defeated in two 
notable engagements, and these victories, like those above 
mentioned, were the means of civilization in checking the 
criminal Arab slavetrade. As Governor of the new colony 
of Erythrea, General Baratieri has had no easy task before 
him. The colony now extends from the eighteenth parallel 
of north latitude as far south as the Straits of Bab-el-Man- 
deb, and as far west as the thirty-fifth meridian. South of 
this Italy has a protectorate over the Somali coast. In 
Africa, England and Italy are the only Great Powers which 
have thus far acted in concert. It may be said that it is 
a case of the lion and the lamb again, but at all events 
there has been some profit on either side by the transaction. 


me “ 
The Life of the Spirit 


The Christmas Vision 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flocks by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them. and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, 1 bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be toall people. For 
unto you ts born this day in the city of Davida Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying: 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men. 


A child in his mother’s arms, a company of shepherds 
on the hillside, and a sudden splendor of angels in the 
quiet night—could any grouping of persons bring out more 
clearly the immense range of man’s life and its wonderful 
possibilities! The manger for poverty of condition, the 
babe for the common helplessness, the shepherds for the 
drudgery of universal occupations—and, suddenly, in the 
night which had darkened the world a thousand thousand 
unreme mbered times, out of the old, familiar sky, the glory 
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of heavenly faces and the unspeakable melody of angelic 
voices! So man has always lived, even in rags and sin, 
with the radiance of the sky over him; so every cradle has 
rocked a son of God; so every mother has held the child 
of God in her arms; so every common duty of common 
men has been an opportunity for heavenly revelation ; so 
every night the glory cf the invisible God has been but 
thinly veiled from the plains where grain ripens, and the 
hillside where flocks are feeding. The miracle is so won- 
derful and so familiar that men have never yet really 
believed that it has been wrought. A few in every genera- 
tion have seen the splendor on sorrowful, suffering hu- 
manity ; many have hoped and have said that they believed ; 
but the great mass of men have never yet dared to live in 
the joy and peace which must come to those who believe 
that the world zs the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 
Humanity will not accept its divine parentage, because it 
seems a fortune beyond its deserts ; out of sheer conscious- 
ness of unworthiness, as well as out of spiritual dullness of 
vision, men doubt their heavenly origin and destiny. There 
is no more appalling evidence of the devastation wrought 
by evil in the soul of man than the fact that he still finds 
the promise of Christ incredible. 


And yet every twelfth month the Christian world gathers 
round the manger at Bethlehem, and listens, in the stil!- 
ness of the night, to hear the angels sing ; and out of the 
windcws, in the frosty air, it still seems to many, for a 
moment, as if there were a glow upon the snow and a sud- 
den splendor among the stars. Little children, pure in 
heart, look at the lighted tree and hear the familiar carols, 
and know that long ago, on the plain .of Bethlehem, there 
came a sudden rush of melody down from the silent stars, 
with words few, beautiful, and loving, which men cannot 
forget, and they know that the shepherds really saw and 
heard. And their elders, crowded about them, are stirred 
in their hearts, and the beautiful old story lives again, 
and has its balm for pain and its sweetness for the bitter- 
ness of life. But when the morrow comes the glory has 
faded, and the world is gray and cold and sad. Men do 
not believe, because their own hearts do not justify a faith 
so simple, so transcendent, so divine. 


The wonderful element in the story of the Birth is its 
perfect simplicity and naturalness. It deals only with the 
most familiar situations, it introduces only the most humble 
figures, it uses only the most elementary speech. The 
manger, the babe, the mother, the shepherd, the flocks, 
the quiet night, the few, simple words: could the divine 
drama have been put on a more unpretending stage, com- 
mitted to more unskilled actors, employed a speech more 
common and readily understood? There is no selection of 
the places, persons, and moments which seem to us noble, 
elect, significant ; there is, on the contrary, entire disregard 
of all our distinctions of quality and differences of degree ; 
life is taken in most common and homely aspects, man in 
his feeblest moment, witnesses in the humblest occupations, 
language in its most obvious and universal significance. 
And over all this obscurity, homeliness, and commonplace- 
ness, behold! the splendor of God shines, and the manger 
is forever a place of pilgrimage, and the helpless child the 
mightiest force known among men, and the shepherds 
hear voices for whose music the great and wise have lis- 
tened in vain, and the veil is rent asunder and the earth 
and the heavens are as one. There are no common men, 
there is no hopeless drudgery, there is no forsaken world 
whirling through dreary night to a night still darker and 
to dreams more awful. The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fullness thereof; and every birth is a miracle, every 
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manger a holy place, every child a son of the Highest, every 
occupation an education for immortality. 


A divine Father, a divine Son, a divine world—so ran 
the meaning of the first Christmas day when angels broke 
their silence and declared the mind of heaven to earth; 
when the redeemed in their toil and the redeemed in their 
glory met for one brief but eternal moment about the 
manger, to prove that heaven shines on every birth, and 
that in every cradle a child of God sleeps and wakes. 


Such a story must be incredible to all save the pure in 
heart. Little children do not question it; to them it is 
natural, historic, simple—as much a part of their lives as 
the love of parents and the comfort of home. For them 
the Star of Bethlehem is like every other star, and the wise 
men travel from afar because they are wise, and the angels 
sing because they are always singing; and for those who 
stand about them, and watch their bright faces and the 
light of the star in their eyes, they are not only the cus- 
todians of the Christmas story, but its revealers as well. 
The highest things are credible to those only whose lives 
respond to and fulfill them. To believe in Christmas and 
the truth which comes with it, borne on such splendor of 
common things, one needs not to study historic evidence, 
but to become as a little child in purity of heart. For the 
Christ in the heart recognizes the Christ in the manger. 


% 
The Magazine Numbers 


Six years ago The Outlook published its first Illustrated 
Book Number—the first issue of the kind, so far as we 
know, brought out by any weekly journal. That number, 
illustrated and printed in a superior manner, was fol- 
lowed by subsequent issues containing illustrated fea- 
tures, among the earliest of which was a special article 
on General Armstrong and his work at Hampton Insti- 
tute. Then came in due order of evolution the Outing 
Numbers, and by natural process of growth the illustra- 
tive features of The Outlook have become steadily more 
numerous, more varied, and more frequent. What The 
Outlook has been doing at irregular intervals it proposes 
hereafter to do once every month, putting into the hands of 
its readers the very best material it can secure, illustrated 
with intelligence and skill, and printed in the best possible 
manner. It has been the policy of the paper from its start 
to make all its readers partners in the enterprise without 
imposing upon them a share of its responsibilities; it has 
divided its profits among its readers without laying upon 
them any share of its obligations. It is in pursuance of 
this policy that it begins with this issue the publication of 
a Monthly Illustrated Magazine Number, which shall give 
more space to religion, to questions affecting home life, to 
literature, to art, and to practical philanthropy than it is 
able to devote in its ordinary issues. The Illustrated 
Magazine Number will not differ in essential character 
from the other issues of the month; it will be the weekly 
issue greatly enlarged and beautified. To the great work of 
interpreting all life from the divine standpoint, and of 
infusing religion into the entire round of human activity, 
The Outlook has been dedicated from its first number. 
That work it means to perform with greater zeal and 
with larger opportunities in the future, accepting the 
prosperity which has waited upon its effort as impos- 
ing a new obligation to make its aims more distinctive, its 
lines of endeavor more definite, and its standards of work- 
manship more exacting. The list of subjects presented 
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in this issue, the names of the contributors, and the illus- 
trative quality of the number, will give readers a definite 
idea of the character of the issues which will follow with 
each succeeding month. 

% 


Let Us Have Peace 


What is war? ‘“ Murder in uniform,” Douglas Jerrold 
calls it. ‘The trade of barbarians,” Napoleon the Great 
designates it. Do the men who are so jauntily calling for 
war consider what it costs—in money, in human lives, in 
awful pain, in heart-anguish, in desolated fields, and homes 
more desolate? 

Ruskin is right: there are evils greater than war. An- 
archy is one of them. For anarchy is human passion law- 
less, and war is human passion under forms of law. The 
massacre of unoffending Armenians is worse than war, and 
the English Government will be held responsible before 
the judgment-bar of history for cowardly evasion of 
national responsibilities, by idling away the awful hours in 
diplomatic paltering while the unresisted and unchecked 
butchery is carried on. But though terrible necessity may 
justify resort to the always terrible measure of war, noth- 
ing less than terrible necessity can do so. 

The American Jingo calls for an aggressive American 
policy. War is not an American policy. It is counter to 
American policies, traditions, history, instincts. It is dis- 
tinctively un-American. The American policy is peaceful 
settlement of national disputes by arbitration. In our 
hundred and twenty years of history there has been but 
one war of aggression, and that furnishes one of the black- 
est pages in the foully un-American record of slave usur- 
pation. It was because slavery was barbaric, aggressive, 
domineering, warlike, un-American, that we destroyed it in 
a costly but worthy war of defense against its aggressions. 
But, except the Mexican war, all our wars have been in self- 
defense. This is true even of our Indian wars, though 
too often the attacks of the Indians were originally pro- 
voked by the aggression of individual settlers. 

The unparalleled prosperity of the United States has been 
due to the fact that we are a Nation of peace-lovers and 
peace-makers. During the last seventy-nine years seventy- 
nine great national controversies have been settled by 
arbitration, more than forty of them by the United States. 
During the past century of our history over thirty conflicts 
have arisen between the States of the Union which, on 
Jingo principles, would have been referred to “ wager of 
battle” for settlement. They have been settled pacifically, 
because we live under a Constitution which provides that 
all such questions shall be settled by the arbitrament of the 
Supreme Court. Two-thirds of the taxes of Europe go to 
pay interest on war debts and the annual cost of war equip- 
ments in time of peace. The cost involved in withdrawing 
industry from production and devoting it to destruction 
cannot be estimated. The war expenses of the United 
States in time of peace are estimated by Augustus 
Mongredien at $50,000,000 and the enforced idleness of 
27,000 men, against an annual expenditure in Europe of 
$780,000,000 and an enforced idleness of 3,500,000 men. 
That was in 1883. To-day the standing armies of Europe 
number/over 4,000,000 men, and the national debts, chiefly 
incurred for war purposes, amount to $23,000,000,000. 
The brain is’not able to conceive the appalling magnitude 
of such a burden, incurred solely for purposes of mutual 
destruction. The American Jingo wants to put a burden 


like that which impoverishes Europe on prosperous, be- 
cause peaceful, America. 


In 1775 the Jingoes of Great Britain were clamorous 
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for war with their American colonies. Then the wisest 
statesman of that age, if not of English history, Edmund 
Burke, delivered in Parliament his famous speech on “ Con- 
ciliation with America.” 

“The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium of 
war; not peace to be:hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and 
endless negotiations; not peace to arise out of universal discord, 
fomented from principle, in all parts of the empire; not peace to 
depend on the juridical determination of perplexing questions, or the 
precise marking the shadowy boundaries of a complex government. 
It is simple peace ; sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary 
haunts. It is peace sought in the spirit of peace; and laid in prin- 
ciples purely pacific.” 

The Jingoes voted down the statesmen ; and the war which 
they provoked ended in the dismemberment of the British 
Empire, and the instigation of feelings of bitterness be- 
tween the mother country and her child which even yet, 
after almost a century and a quarter, are not wholly 
allayed. Edmund Burke’s magnificent eulogium of peace, 
uttered in the very birth-hour of the child born out of the 
travail-pains of war, remains a splendid counsel and 
a splendid inspiration. “Peace, sought in the spirit of 
peace, and laid in principles purely pacific,” has been our 
heritage from the pre-natal days of the Republic, down 
to the characteristic benediction of America’s greatest 
soldier, ‘‘Let us have peace.” Whoever seeks to rob 
us of it violates America’s noblest traditions, and proves 
himself her bitterest enemy. 


% 
The World’s Great Need 


Naturally the trend of thought at this season is toward 
the home. The rush and roar and tumult of life are 
hushed, and men and women soften and grow tender and 
thoughtful in presence of the new life so frail—the life 
that has given its strength in gladness and humility of 
spirit. This vision of the Child in Bethlehem has aroused 
the spirit of protective tenderness, and a new note isin the 
voices of all men, for “A little child shall lead them.” 

In the quiet of these days it is well to look at the great 
world and ask, ‘“‘ What does the world need most?” and 
the answer must be, “ Mothering.” From the thrill of joy 
that moves the mother with the consciousness that a child 
is the fruition of her love, the throb of pain whose pang 
is borne with a consciousness of the love that sanctifies it, 
through the days of lullabys, of prayerful guiding, of heroic 
renunciation, to the laying down of life in the quietness 
of old age, look where one will, in the world of business, 
education, pleasure, sickness, trial, it is mothering that the 
world needs. It needs strength combined with tenderness ; 
hatred of evil, with mercy and wisdom for the sinner; 
self-sacrifice, with the insight to separate sentimentality 
frem the divine spirit that makes a man give of himself to 
another; ambition that builds day by day the structure of 
character that makes for God and his people; courage that 
faces evil fearlessly and fights toovercome it. Most of all 
it needs love—the love that moves the mother when she 
forgets everything in life but that which ministers to the 
child, the crown of her love. 

Recently a tender, gentle, refined woman who has iden- 
tified herself with those movements which seek to improve 
the conditions of child life said : ‘“‘ I have had a new thought 
come to me that has made me accept the loss of my little 
girl with patience, almost with resignation. God never 
meant that a woman should be mother to just one little 
girl. He meant that every woman should be mother to 
€very child in the world.” 

Could this impulse become the principle of every woman’s 
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life, the mission of the Babe of Bethlehem would be accom- 
plished. The moan of injustice, the shriek of ignorance, 
the cry of sin, would be a call toa love which would inspire 
to activity the world’s wisdom, the world’s pity, the world’s 
courage. Life would sweep on toward perfection unhin- 
dered by blind selfishness, unmarred by lust, unshadowed 
by ignorance. The soul of love is illumination, its impulse 
inspiration, and these divine qualities are the sign and 
seal of motherhood. 
& 


Editorial Notes 


—If it be true, as reported, that Mr. “ Coin” is going to establish a 
secret order in this country for the dissemination of free-coinage doc- 
trines, he is in a fair way to do the cause which he espouses very great 
harm. Secret orders do not flourish in this atmosphere. 

—Under President Harrison’s administration duck-shooting was a 
legitimate and delightful recreation for an overworked official ; under 
President Cleveland’s administration it is an offense so heinous that 
one wonders that resolutions of impeachment have not been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by some zealous patriot. 

—lIt is a matter of astonishment that so young a man as the Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, should have celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of his settlement as pastor of the Asylum Hill Congrega- 
tional Church last week. If it be really true that Mr. Twichell has 
been thirty years in Hartford, it is not surprising that Hartford is so 
delightful a city. 

—Mr. Hopkinson Smith has bravely come tothe rescue of the Turk, 
who is just now greatly in need {of friends on this side of the water. 
It is to be feared, however, that Mr. Smith’s keen eye for the pictur- 
esque, which makes him one of the most effective of painters and one 
of the most delightful of companions, may affect somewhat the dis- 
passionateness of his judgment. The modern Turk looks far more 
attractive in Mr. Smith’s pictures than against the background of burn- 
ing Armenian villages. 

—Unless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. Ahlwardt, who comes to this 
country from Germany in order to preach hatred of the Jew, will 
address very cold and indifferent audiences. Our hope is that he will 
find the atmosphere too frigid for any oratorical exposition of the 
particular form of barbarism which he represents. It will be a great 
misfortune, however, if he does not secure from the people whom he 
attacks perfect freedom of utterance. The Jews of the country would 
do well to leave him alone. Every egg hurled at him will make more 
converts than all his oratory. 

—The latent capacity of the world for follies is quite as great as 
its latent capacity for gullibility. Nothing more ridiculous has marked 
the present movement of some people in the Anglican and in the 
American Episcopal Church to shrivel up into old-fashioned ecclesi- 
astics and medizval tories than the endeavor to exalt Charles I. into 
a martyr. This effort, which was ridiculous in England, becomes 
hilariously funny in this country, where a serious attempt is being 
made to form a branch of the English Jacobite Association. If this 
Association is to do its work thoroughly, it will not only exalt to 
sainthood Charles I., but it ought actively to work for the restoration 
of the Stuarts to the throne of England. Our readers will remember 
that not long ago an account appeared in the columns of The Outlook 
of the lady who now represents the Stuart claims. ‘“ St. Charles, King 
and Martyr,” painted in his coronation robes, is, we are informed, 
about to hang in state in the Lady Chapel of the new Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin in this city. For our part, if this kind of historical 
restoration is to go on, we shall elect a more picturesque character, and 
canonize St. Bomba, of sacred memory in Sicily. 

—Principal Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee Institute, in an 
address before the Hamilton Club of Chicago last week, formulated 
his attitude toward the Southern whites in a way that deserves the 
consideration of all the friends of his race at the North: 


“Tl am not ashamed to confess to you that I have the greatest sympathy for 
the South. I have grown to the point where | can love a Southern white man 
as much asa Northern white man. To me ‘a man’s a man for a’ that.’ As a 
race, I believe that we strengthen ourselves at every point by extending this 
sympathy, for no race can cherish il! will and hatred toward another race with- 
out its losing in all of those elements that tend to create and perpetuate a strong 
and healthy manhood. I propose that no man shall drag me down by making 
me hate him.” 


This is certainly as full of the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount as 
some Northern plans for the Southern negro are destitute of it. To 
us, it seems that in this spirit alone is the advancement of the negro 
race possible. It is worthy of note that the man who takes this atti- 
tude is so wrapped up in the cause of the advancement of the negro 
that he declines invitations to lecture on any other subject. In this 
regard also he sets an example. 
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Edward Everett Hale: A Chapter of Autobiography 


I.—Life at Home 


When I was a boy, there was no proper school system of 
education in Boston. It was not till I came to manhood 
that the reforms were instituted which made the public 
schools of Boston, with 
three exceptions, fit for 
the training of any boy or 
girl These exceptions 
were the Boston Latin 
School, which is the old- 
est school in the United 
States, the English High 
School, and the Girls’ 
High School; and this 
last was given up after a 
few years of successful 
trial. For my part, I was 
fortunate enough to be 
sent, when I was nine 
years old, to the Latin 
School, where I was out of 
harm’s way. But as I look 
back on the business of 
my own education, I see 
very distinctly that I owe 
almost all of the best train- 
ing of my young life, not 
to school, but to life at 
home. I think that my 
mother was a remarkable 
educator. I did not think 
so when I was a child, 
and certainly she never 
thought so. But after she 
had become well advanced 
in life, the young mothers 
of her acquaintance used 
to come to ask what her 
rules were for education. 
She always said, “ Dear 
child, the rule is to get 
along as well as you can.” 
After Mr. Emerson 
came to the front, we 
used to tell her that 
in this rule she had 


mice anticipated some of 
his greatest utterances. But she never would admit that 
she was a Platonist. She considered that this was the 
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practical rule of life. It is a very good rule for education 
and I may put it in as a text. 

In a little book of mine called ‘“‘ A New England Boy- 
hood,” written because of the success of Miss Larcom’s 
valuable ‘“‘ New England Girlhood,” I went into this matter 
in some detail. I said somewhere there that if, by the 
time a boy is fifteen, home seems the most attractive place 
in the world to him, you need not have a great deal of 
apxiety about his future. I still think this is true. Now 
this will come about if the boy is the close companion of 
his father and of his mother, and, I think, only then. 

In my case, my father, all through my boyhood, was en- 
gaged in driving up the peop'e of New England to estab- 
lish railways. Ninety-nine in a hundred of the sensible 
men in New England thought he was crazy. But he was 
not crazy ; he was simply a pioneer in advance of his time. 
As such it became his business to build the railway from 
Boston to Worcester ;: that is, he was the president, and 
for some years the superintendent, of the company which 
built it. So it would happen that, from the time I was 
nine years old, he would take me with him in his chaise 
when he went to inspect the line, to talk with the engi- 
neers, or to superintend the contractors. He was not 
doubtful in the least about explaining to me everything 
that he was doing. He talked to me about grades, about 
curves, about the grip of iron upon iron, as he would have 
talked to a person three times my age. On my part, of 
course, I was perfectly happy in such companionship. Or, 
if I were left alone to hold the horse for an hour or two, 
I was thinking of something, not really above my compre- 
hension, but which belonged to the life I was to lead after- 
ward, and I was forming the habit of consulting with my 
father as with my best friend. 

It was just so in the home intimacies. We children 
were never shipped off to a nursery in the evening. We 
sat in the parlor of the family, and we took our chances 
of the evening guests. Ina place of sixty thousand people,’ 
where you could walk from one end of the town to the 
other in less than half an hour, there was a great deal more 
friendly visiting than there is in Brooklyn or New York or 
the Boston of today. So somebody might look in to make 
an evening visit; and if somebody did, we children could 
not play noisy games. We had to “take back seats ’— 
not literally, but metaphorically—and when bedtime came, 
we had to shuffle off to bed without making a noise. 

What happened was that we were sometimes awfully 
bored. And there are people, whom I will not name now, 
whom I shall meet with a certain curiosity in heaven, to 
know whether they deserved the black names which we 
gave them. We only judged of them because they were not 
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entertaining to children. The tradition is that in 1820 
my mother sat rocking her baby in the cradle while the 
people who made speeches in the Constitutional Conven- 
tiom came in to revise their proof-sheets. My father then 
edited the newspaper in which these speeches were re- 
ported; so that Mr. Webster, Judge Story, Judge Shaw, 
and younger men who engaged in that Convention, came 
round after tea to read proof-sheets or to bring their 
speeches in, This was before my appearance ; but those 
pleasant habits of simple editorial life always continued, 
and the house, not a quarter of a mile from the printing- 
office, called in gentlemen, not to say gentlemen and 
ladies, who kept up an interest in the affairs of the day, 
or were, for any reason, family friends. 


Foremost among them was the minister, John Gorham: 


Palfrey, afterwards a distinguished critic of the Old Testa- 
ment, and later yet 
the historian of New 
England anda found 
er and leader of the 
Free-Soil party. The 
Outlook published 
his portrait a year 
ago. The parsonage 
was not far from our 
house, and he would 
come in at any or 
alltimes. There was 
a tradition in our 
family that in 1825 
he brought round 
“Ivanhoe” to sug- 
gest the copying of 
Rebecca’s hymn into 
the new edition of 
the Brattle Square 
hymn-book. Of 
course our people 
approved, and this 
was the first hymn- 
book which printed it. 
In the index toall the 
editions it is marked 
as “‘ anonymous” be- 
cause Scott’s author- 
ship of “ Ivanhoe ” 
was in 1825 still con- 
cealed. Mr. Palfrey 
left out the last 
verse, as not needed 
in a Christian hymn- 
book. . 

Another intimate 
and favorite. visitor 
was Dr. Jacob Bigelow, the botanist, an eminent physician, 
who had a modest habit of concealing his name when he 
printed his very funny poems in the “ Advertiser.” Iwasa 
very little boy when the other children or Mrs. Webster made 
Mr. Webster play ‘“‘ Commerte” with us one evening. I had 
lost all my counters, and said, sadly, “ Have I not any 
friend who will help me?” Mr. Webster sat next me, and 
pushed across a heap of ivory for me, saying, “ As long. as 
I live, Edward, you shall have a friend.” This must have 
been more than thirty years before he died. And another 
prime favorite was Jared Sparks. He would just refer to 
Revolutionary stories in a way which made the battles 
very near. He had visited Lafayette intimately at home, 
had literally followed the course of the Revolution from 
Maine to Georgia, and talked almost like one who had 
been an active participant in the scenes he described, and 
always with the utmost vivacity. 

I was eleven years old, reading Pope’s Odyssey aloud to 
my mother, when father brought in Mr. George Bancroft, 
whom I had then never seep. ‘“ Here is Mr. Bancroft. 
He has come to talk about putting the History to press.” 
He was then just thirty-three years old, hair like a raven, 
light of step and with a certain gay, debonair habit 
which graced him until he was ninety. 


° DR. HALE. 
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II].—The American Revolution 


I do not know how early I was taught to repeat, in 
words which I hardly understood, from a school geography, 
that Boston was “distinguished ”—whatever that might 
be—“ for the part taken by her people in the Revolution- 
ary War.” It is, therefore, curious enough that no teacher 
in the school where this sentence was gabbled over several 
hundred times in the year ever interrupted the exercise for 
thirty seconds to tell us that John Hancock, Sam Adams, 
and Ben Franklin were all schoolmates of ours, that several 
generals in the British army had been trained to Latin on 
our benches—no, nor even that, within a few years, a Brit- 
ish Admiral had come in to point out the bench where, as 
a boy, he had cut his name. The boys who in 1775 
pleaded their inalienable right to coast down School Street 
were of my school; 
our first class ap- 
pointed the commit- 
tee to wait. on the 
English general. It 
was not General 
Gage, but General 
Haldimand. Jona- 
than Robins, the 
oldest survivor of the 
party, told me the 
story in 1845, seventy 
years after the in- 
terview. It ended in 
Haldimand’s _ send- 
ing for his servant, 
who had put ashes. 
on the coast, giving 
him a blowing-up in 
the presence of the 
boys, and instructing 
him not to interfere 
in the future. This 
was told me, however, 
when I was a man; 
theschool did not pre- 
serve the tradition. 

This experience 
with Mr. Robins led 
me afterwards to 
count up the points 
where I may be said 
to have touched the 
Revolution myself. 
It is curious to me 
now, as a student of 
history and historical 
authorities, to see 
how few they are. I was born in the year 1822, of the 
independence of the United States the forty-sixth. When 
independence was declared, Lafayette, the youngest gen- 
eral of the war, was eighteen. In 1825 I was taken out 
of bed, a sick child, to see him on his way, escorted by 
soldiers, to lay the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument. 
He was then sixty-eight. I should have said that I must 
have seen in the next twenty years many other survivors 
of that war. But I recollect but two. It is now thirty-four 
years since the Civil War began, and not a day passes but 
I meet a hundred men who fought in it. 

My two revolutionaries were Major Melville and Mr. 
Ebenezer Clapp, of Northampton. The first was said to 
have belonged to the “ Boston Tea-Party.” About such 
tradition a certain caution is to be observed. The men 
who personally agreed to throw the tea into Boston Harbor 
were formed into two parties, one of North-Enders, one of 
South-Enders. They took an oath of secrecy before they 
went to work. They went to work about sunset, on a 
night when the sun was followed by a full moon. Every 
man and boy in Boston who could leave the house went 
down to see this done, and saw it. Many men and boys 
who were not of the ‘“ Tea-Party” went on board the 
ships. The quantity of tea they carried home in their 
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shoes must have been enormous, if tradition can be 
believed. 

Fitly arrange these facts in mind, and you will see that 
if, fifty years after, when an old grandfather was asked if 
he belonged to the “‘ Tea-Party,” he smiled, and said noth- 
ing, he probably was one of the forty-five conspirators. If, 
on the other hand, he volubly said that he was present and 
‘“‘assisted,” as the French say, he probably was not con- 
aected in form with the expedition. 

Old Major Melville, however, was an authentic member 
of the honorable rebellious crew. He used to pass our 
school in top-boots and with.a cocked hat, and we held 
him in high reverence. 

Eben Clapp, the other of the two, was a boy of fifteen 
in Northampton when the Valley of the Connecticut was 
swept to take every man who could bear arms “agin 
Burgoyne.” One feels the strain when he is told that 
‘Clapp’s grandfather, an “ exempt,” was drafted to go. The 
boy begged that he might take his grandfather’s place, and 
went. They had gone as far as ‘“ Number Six,” now 
‘Charlestown, when they received the news of the surrender. 

Nearly forty years ago I made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Brown, an old lady of more than ninety, whose memory of 
the siege of Boston was perfect. She told me that on 
Staniford Street, the day of the battle of Banker Hill, she 
‘saw the carts which brought the British wounded from the 
water to the hospitals, and that gouts of blood fell from 
the carts upon the roadway. I never pass through that little 
street without recalling that ghastly memory. 

I once saw the bullet which was taken from Warren’s 
body when it was removed from Bunker Hill to its present 
resting-place. 

The English redoubts on the highest hill on Boston 
Common were left unchanged, except by time, until quite 
as late as the fifties of this century. And we used to trace 
the circles where Percy’s brigade was encamped on the 
‘Common in the winter of 1775-6. The American works 
on Dorchester Heights were dug over again in the War 
of 1812. They were still formidable in my boyhood, in 
that form. It is a pity that we do not now rebuild the 
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two “fléches” which the English erected where Blackstone 
Square and Franklin Square now are, which were their 
outer works. My friend and contemporary, Dr. Weld, told 
me that he had often driven his father’s cows over them. 

I wrote for the “Memorial History of Boston” the 
account of the siege of Boston. I did this as well as I could. 
I had the curiosity afterwards to count the number of inci- 
dents recorded in that article which had never been printed 
before. That means the number of incidents which may 
be represented by what is called “tradition,” a century 
after the passage of the events described. There were 
twelve such incidents, of more or less importance. I men- 
tion this here as a comment on what is generally said in 
histories as to the value of the tradition of a century fol- 
lowing the event of interest. 

In this connection I should like to repeat what Josiah 
Quincy, the President of Harvard College, told me of 
George Washington. Quincy, I think, was on General 
Hancock’s staff when Washington made his visit as Presi- 
dent to the city of Boston. That is to say, a young man, 
scarcely eighteen years of age, met on somewhat intimate 
terms, for two or three days, the greatest man of his time. 
Mr. Quincy said that Washington, who at that time had 
met people of every rank and station in America, who was 
himself the peer of the best of men, and knew he was, still 
showed a certain shyness of manner. Mr. Quincy said to 
me: ‘“ You have met with gentiemen, who were through and 
through gentlemen, who came down to the Legislature from 
some remote country town. You have noticed a certain 
shyness of manner, as they dealt with people who had had 
larger intimacy with mankind. It is a curious thing to say, 
but General Washington, when he was President of the 
United States, showed this same shyness or diffidence, while 
in every regard he bore himself as the chief magistrate of 
the country.” I think Mr. Quincy confirmed the remark 
which Timothy Pickering made with regard to Washington, 


‘that he had the largest hand of any man whom he ever saw. 


In the same connection I will say that Hannibal Hamlin 
told me that, when he was first in Congress, he knew many 
men who had known Washington personally at Mount 
Vernon. They said to: him that in the neighborhood—that 
is, in the counties around Mount Vernon— Washington 
was highly esteemed as a good neighbor, a man of practical 
sense, a person who could be relied upon in county affairs. 
I have never seen in print, since 1800, a statement made 
by my own grandfather in his address after Washington’s 
death, which was printed that year. It is the statement 
that, after he was President, Washington served on the 
grand jury of the county, and was made the foreman of 
that grand jury. 


I1I.—The Hopeful Years 


When I left college, I found myself in the midst of a 
curious wave of feeling, the value of which was felt in all 
New England. It was more felt in Boston thin anywhere 
else. Different people have spoken of it as the Transcen- 
dental movement, or as the Philanthropic movement. It 
passed on, and left its alluvial soil behind it. It did no 
harm, it did much good; and, generally speaking, it is now 
forgotten. I tried to give some account of it in one chap- 
ter of the “ Life of the Late James Freeman Clarke.” He 
was in it, as I was; and he was in it as a man of sense 
and courage, while I saw it as an amazed and amused boy. 

Dr. Channing, since the year 1803, had been preaching 
in Boston the possible perfection of human nature, or the 
divinity of man. He began to preach in a little, rather 
forlorn church, which was the remnant of a foreigners’ 
church, a church of Scotch Presbyterians, of which 
‘** Johnny Moorhead” was the minister in the years before 
the Revolution. Channing had gone to this church be- 
cause it was small and weak, and because he was weak and 
small; but from the moment when his oracles were uttered 
there, the best people in Boston determined to hear him. 
And in 1840 Boston was led by the people who had been 
led by him. The foreign merchants of Boston, the men 
who were beginning to make Boston a manufacturing ‘cen- 
ter, the men who were planning the great railroad system 
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which now spreads over this nation, were people who be- 
lieved in the ideas which Channing proclaimed, namely, 
ideas centering in the divinity of man. 

These people showed their faith in various ways. They 
did or did not go to anti-slavery meetings in which Dr. 
Channing was interested. They did or did not think he 
was a fanatic when he proclaimed the wickedness of 
human slavery. But, all the same, they were men who 
believed in an Idea. In one way or another they showed 
their faith in their works. There were among them men 
who were used to victory. For instance, such men had 
created the fur trade on the northwest coast of America. 
This meant that they had sent out vessels loaded, you would 
say, with nothing, which came back after a three years’ 
voyage filled with the most costly silks and spices and teas. 
They were men who remembered the time when they did 
the carrying trade for Europe, and when Napoleon himself 
had not been able to control them. They were men who 
knew that all things are possible to one who believes. 

The population of Boston in 1840 was ninety-three thou- 
sand. It was to the statistician an insignificant commer- 
cial town. But the people who lived in Boston went and 
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Such people, and the people under their lead, took an 
interest in what we should now call idealistic or sentimental 
enterprises such as has not been paralleled in what I have 
known of other cities. They were a little tired of the old 
drama, so they bought their old Boston Theater and 
changed it into the Odeon. They arranged for the per- 
formance there of Beethoven’s symphonies within fifteen 
years after Beethoven’s death. Two thousand people 
crowded this building whenever those symphonies were 
performed. At the same time, one of these leaders whom I 
have described died in his Easterntravels. This man, John 
Lowell, Jr., left a fund of three hundred thousand dollars 
for the establishment of a popular university in Boston, 
which has lasted from that day to this. It provides for the 
delivery of free lectures, by the best men in the world, on 
the most important subjects of human knowledge. In the 
years 1840, 1841, and 1842, to give a single instance of what 
this meant, one of these courses of lectures was on “ The 
Being and Attributes of God.” It was delivered by James 
Walker, afterwards President of Harvard College. In a 
town of forty or fifty thousand people who, you might say, 
were of the lecture-going age, more than two thousand peo- 
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came like princes. Many of them had stood unawed 
before kings. And the leaders of them really believed that 
they could make the city of Boston the city of God, and 
they meant to do so. 

By which I mean that when they had an enterprise in 
hand, the pattern for it was made full size. It was made 
on the largest scale. If they created the Massachusetts 
Hospital, it was to be large enough for all the people in 
the State of Massachusetts. When they created the Insti- 
tution for the Blind, it was to be large enough for all the 
blind people in Massachusetts. When they established a 
House of Reformation, they really supposed that the va- 
grant boys in that House of Reformation were to be defi- 
nitely and thoroughly Re-Formed. They knew no reason 
why they should not 7o forth to do such work as Benjamin 
Franklin had done ix the world. 


ple regularly attended on these thoughtful, recondite, scien- 
tific discourses. 

At the same time, every vision of the future which was 
thrown upon the screen was watched and studied with 
eager enthusiasm. The anti-slavery people, the temper- 
ance people, the people who wanted to suppress Sunday, 
the Fourierites, all other Socialists, were sure of audiences 
at their conventions. You can open Faneuil Hall to-day, 
if fifty people sign a petition for the purpose, for the utter- 
ance of any reform fanatic; but when he and the janitor 
come there, they will find that there are not present twenty- 
five of the people who signed the call. In those days, if 
the call was uttered, people came. The Latter-Day Saints 
had their church ; I do not believe they could find. a con- 
gregation in Boston to-day. 

It would be hard to say that there was any center to this 
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eager movement. But a picturesque place, where one who 
was wise enough might watch some of its currents, was the 
modest book-shop, kept in a private house, No. 12 West 
Street, by Miss E'izabeth Peabody, her sisters and her 
father. Miss Peabody had been a teacher of a girls’ 
school. I think that it did not know much of the mechan- 
ism of modern school teaching, but I think there was there 
a good deal of the spirit of faith and hope and love. Per- 
haps people were tired of the school ; I donot know. But 
she was herself on the very front edge of all advance move- 
ments, and somehow or other she and her sisters—after- 
wards Mrs. Horace Mann and Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne— 
opened a “foreign circulating library,” and a book-shop 
for the sale of German and French books, in what was the 
front parlor of the house I have named. A counter ran 
across the parlor, the books of the circulating library stood 
on shelves in brown-paper covers, and such few books as 
they had in stock were pretty much anywhere as you looked 
around. 

I am afraid that the subscription to the library did not 
amount to much; I am afraid that the sales of books 
did not amount to much. But what happened was this: 
if you had a vacant ten minutes, you went in there, for it 
was just in the middle of the Boston of that time. You 
met there, as might happen, Bronson Alcott, James Free- 
man Clarke,Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Horace 
Mann, George Bancroft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Frederick 
Hedge, even Andrews Norton, Margaret Fuller, Lydia 
Maria Child or her husband, John Dwight, afterwards to 
be the musical critic ; Christopher Cranch, better remem- 
bered as a painter than as a preacher; George Ripley and 
all the leaders of Brook Farm, James Lowell, William Story, 
William B. Greene, or the charming lady who was afterward 
his wife. Who was there that you did not meet who was 
wide awake and was interested in the future? You stood 
and talked there—gossiped if you please—with such peo- 
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ple ; and you carried off the “‘ Revue de Deux 
Mondes ”’ of the month before, or you looked be- 
tween the leaves of the “‘ Leben Jesu,” or some- 
thing else which had appeared from Europe. 
Perhaps somebody told you that Margaret 
Fuller’s conversation of that week would be on 
the myth of Juno, or the myth of Ceres, and 
wouldn’t you like to come round on Thursday 
evening? Or somebody told you that Mr. 
Allston would be at home on Tuesday evening, 
and did not you want to walk out to Cambridge 
and see him? Or somebody said that thus-and- 
so would be going on in the preparations for 
Brook Farm. Or somebody asked you how you 
felt disposed toward the Anti-Sabbath Conven- 
tion. Or you were asked to put your name 
down to a petition for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. If youhad that ten 
minutes in the midst of a workaday life, and 
looked in at 12 West Street, you were made 
sure, if you had not known it before, that this 
world has a future, and that very probably it 
was true that the kingdom of God was at hand. 
I do not know if young people of both sexes 
in Boston, in New York, or Chicago, have any 
such loafing-place now, where they can meet 
at haphazard, where a walk can begin or 
canend. Let the people of the small cities re- 
member that it is their great joy that such simple 
things are possible with them. You met Mar- 
garet Fuller or Dr. Holmes or Mr. Bancroft, or 
some John or Mary, some Alva or Zebedee un- 
known to fame. ‘“ Are you going to walk ?” or 
“Would you like to go round the Common ?” 
or “ Are you taking your constitutional ?” And 
you two took your constitutional together. 
Some of Miss Fuller’s conversations which 
have been made famous by the interest which 
attaches to her life were in the parlors upstairs. 
I do not recollect any machinery of tickets or 
of formal invitations. It seems as if the com- 
pany were selected by the “ law of attraction.” 
This was the central phrase in Fourier’s plans, then pop- 
ular in all such circles, but now forgotten. I think the 
Brook Farm people all made their regular headquarters at 
the “ Foreign Circulating Library.” I am afraid that the 
helter-skelter in which everybody availed himself of its 
hospitalities did not promote its pecuniary success. 
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CHAPTER I,—PANDEMONIUM 


T was the morning before the Twelfth,’ five and twenty 
years ago, and nothing like unto Muirtown Station 
could have been found in all the traveling world. For 
Muirtown, as everybody knows, is the center which re- 

ceives the southern immigrants in autumn, and distributes 
them, with all their belongings of servants, horses, dogs, and 
luggage, over the north country, from Athole to Sutherland. 
All night through trains, whose ordinary formation had 
been reinforced by horse-boxes, carriage-trucks, saloons, 
and luggage-vans, drawn by two engines and pushed up 
inclines by another, had been careering along the three iron 
trunk roads that run from London tothe North. Four 
hours ago they had forced the border that used to be more 
jealously guarded, and had begun to converge on their ter- 
minus. Passengers, awakened by the caller air, and look- 
ing out still half asleep, miss the undisciplined hedge-rows 
and many-shaped patches of pasture, the warm brick home- 
steads and shaded ponds. Square fields cultivated up to 
a foot of the stone dykes or wire fencing, the strong gray- 
stone farm-houses, the swift-running burns, and the never- 
distant hills, brace the mind. Local passengers come in 
with deliberation, whose austere faces condemn the luxuri- 
ous disorder of night travel, and challenge the defense of 
Arminian doctrine. , A voice shouts “ Carstairs Junction ” 
with a command of the letter r which is the bequest of an 
unconquerable past, and inspires one with the hope of some 
day hearing a freeborn Scot say “ Auchterarder.” The 
train runs over bleak moorlands with black peat-holes, 
through alluvial straths yielding their last pickle of corn, 
between iron-furnaces blazing strangely in the morning 
light, at the foot of historical castles on rocks that rise out 
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of the fertile plains, and then, after a space of sudden dark- 
ness, any mar with a soul counts the ten hours’ dust and 
heat but a slight price for the sight of the Scottish Rhine, 
flowing deep, clear, and swift by the foot of its wooded 
hills and the “ Fair City ” in the heart of her meadows. 

‘*Do you see the last wreath of mist floating off the 
summit of the hill, and the silver sheen of the river against 
the green of the woods? Quick, Dad,” and the General, 
accustomed to obey, stood up beside Kate for the brief 
glimpse between the tunnel and a prison. Yet they had seen 
the snows of the Himalayas, and the great river that runs 
through the plains of India. But it is so with Scottish folk 
that they may have lived opposite the Jungfrau at Miirren, 
and walked among the big trees of the Yosemite Valley, 
and watched the blood-red afterglow on the Pyramids, and 
yet will value a sunset behind the Cuchullin hills, and the 
Pass of the Trossachs, and the mist shot through with light 
on the sides of Ben Nevis, and the Tay at Dunkeld—just 
above the bridge—better guerdon for their eyes. 

* Aye, lassie”—the other people had left at Stirling, 
and the General fell back upon the past—“there’s just one 
bonnier river, and that’s the Tochty, at a bend below the 
Lodge as we shall see it, please God, this evening.”’ 

* Tickets,” broke in a voice with authority. ‘This is 
no the station, an’ ye ’ill hae to wait till the first diveesion 
o’ yir train is emptied. Kildrummie? Ye change of 
coorse, but yir branch ’ill hae a lang wait the day. It ’ill 
be an awfu’ fecht wi’ the Hielant train. Muirtown plat- 
form ’ill be worth seein’; it ill juist be michty,” and the 
collector departed, smacking his lips in prospect of the fray. 

‘*Upon my word,” said the General, taken aback for a 
moment by the easy manners of his countryman, but re- 
joicing in every new assurance ‘of home, “ our people are 
no blate! 

“‘Isn’t it delicious to be where character has not been 
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worn smooth by centuries of oppression, but where each 
man is himself? Conversation has salt here, and tastes in 
the meuth. We’ve just heard two men speak this morn- 
ing, and each face is bitten into my memory. Now our 
turn has come,” and the train came in at last. 

Porters, averaging six feet and with stentorian voices, 
were driving back the mixed multitude in order to afford 
foothold for the new arrivals on that marvelous landing- 
place, which served for all the trains which came in and 
all that went out, both north and south. One man tears 
open the door of a first with commanding gesture. “ A’ 
change, and hurry up! Na, na,” rejecting the offer of a 
private engagement; ‘“‘ we hev nae time for that trade the 
day. “Ye maun cairry yir bags yersels ; the dogs and boxes 
‘ll tak us a’ oor time.” He unlocks an under compart- 
ment and drags out a pair of pointers, who fawn upon him 
obsequiously, in gratitude for their release. ‘‘ Doon wi’ 
ye,” as one to whom duty denies the ordinary courtesies 
of life, and he fastens them to the base of an iron pil- 
lar. Deserted immediately by their deliverer, the pointers 
make overtures to two elderly ladies, standing bewildered 
in the crush, to be repulsed with umbrellas, and then sit 
down upon their tails in despair. ‘Their forlorn condition, 
left friendless amid this babel, gets upon their nerves, and 
after a slight rehearsal, just to make certain of the tune, 
they lift up their voices in melodious concert, to the scan- 
dal of the two females, who cannot escape the neighbor- 
hood, and regard the pointers with horror. Distant friends, 
also in bonds and distress of mind, feel comforted and 
join cheerfully, while a large black retriever, who had fool- 
ishly attempted to obstruct a luggage-barrow with his tail, 
breaks in with a high solo. Two collies—their tempers 
irritated by obstacles as they followed their masters, who 
had been taking their morning in the second-class refresh- 
ment-room—fall out by the way, and obtain as by magic 
a clear space in which to settle details ; while a fox-terrier, 
escaping from his anxious mistress, has mounted a pile of 
boxes and gives a general challenge. 

Porters fling open packed luggage-vans with a swing, 
setting free a cataract of portmanteaus, boxes, hampers, 
baskets, which pours across the platform for yards, led 
by a frolicsome black leather valise, whose anxious owner 
has fought her adventurous way to the van for the purpose 
of explaining to a phlegmatic Scott that he would know 
it by a broken strap, and must lift it out gently, for it con- 
tained breakables. 

“ It can gang itsel, that ane,” as the afflicted woman fol- 
lowed its reckless progress with awail. ‘‘ Sall, if they were 
a’ as clever on their feet as yon box, there wud be less 
tribble,” and, with two assistants, he falls upon the congested 
mass within. They perform prodigies of strength, handling 
huge trunks, that ought to have filled some woman with 
repentance, as if they were Gladstone bags, and light 
weights as if they gvere paper parcels. With unerring 
scent they detect the latest label among the remains of 
past history, and the air resounds with “ Hielant train !” 
‘ Aiberdeen fast !” ‘““Aiberdeen slow!” “‘ Muirtown !””—this 
with indifference—and at a time “Dunleith!” and once 
‘‘ Kildrummie !” with much contempt. By this time stacks 
of baggage of varying size have been erected, the largest 
of which is a pyramid in shape, with a very uncertain apex. 

Male passengers—heads of families and new to Muir- 
town—hover anxiously round the outskirts, and, goaded 
on by female commands, rush into the heat of the fray for 
the purpose of claiming a piece of luggage, which turns 
out to be some other person’s, and retire hastily after a 
fair-sized portmanteau descends on their toes and the 
sharp edge of a trunk takes them in the small of the back. 
Footmen with gloves and superior airs make gentlemanly 
efforts to collect the family luggage, and are rewarded by 
having some hopelessly vulgar tin boxes, heavily roped, 
deposited among its initialed glory. One elderly female, 
who had been wise to choose some other day to revisit her 
native town, discovers her basket flung up against a pillar, 
like wreckage from a storm, and settles herself down upon 
it with a sigh of relief. She remains unmoved amid the 
turmoil, save when a passing gun-case tips her bonnet to 
one side, g.ving her a very rakish air, and a good-natured 
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retriever on a neighboring box is so much taken with her 
appearance that he offers her a friendly caress. Restless. 
people—who remember that their train ought to have left 
half an hour ago, and cannot realize that all bonds are loosed 
on the eleventh—fasten on any man in a uniform, and 
suffer many rebuffs. 

‘“‘There’s nae use asking me,” answers a guard, com- 
ing off duty and pushing his way through the crowd as one 
accustomed to such spectacles ; ‘“‘a’m juist in frae Carlisle ; 
get haud o’ a porter.” 

“Cupar Angus?’—this from the porter—‘ that’s the 
Aiberdeen slow; it’s no made up yet. and little chance o’t 
till the express an’ the Hielant be aff. Whar ’ill it start 
frae?”’ breaking away ; “ forrit, a’ tell ye, forrit.” 

Fathers of families, left on guard and misled by a sud- 
den movement “forrit,” rush to the waiting-room and 
bring out, for the third time, the whole expedition, to 
escort them back again with shame. Barrows with tower- 
ing piles of luggage are pushed through the human mass 
by two porters, who allow their engine to make its own way 
with much confidence, condescending only at a time to 
shout, “ A’ say, hey, oot o’ there,” and treating any testy 
complaint with the silent contempt of a drayman for a 
costermonger. Old hands, having fed at their leisure in 
callous indifference to all alarms, lounge about in great 
content, and a group of sheep-farmers, having endeavored 
in vain, after one tasting, to settle the merits of a new 
sheep dip, take a glance in the “ Hielant ” quarter, and 
adjourn the conference once more to the refreshment-room. 
Groups of sportsmen discuss the prospects of to-morrow 
in detail, and tell stories of ancient twelfths, while chief- 
tains from London, in full Highland dress, are painfully 
conscious of the whiteness of their legs. 

During this time wonderful maneuvers have been exe- 
cuted on the lines of rail opposite the platform. Trains 
have left with all the air of a departure, and disappeared 
round a curve outside the station, only to return in frag- 
ments. Half adozen carriages pass without an engine, as. 
if they had started on their own account, break-vans that 
one saw presiding over expresses stand forsaken, a long 
procession of horse-boxes rattles through, and a saloon- 
carriage, with people, is so much in evidence that the name 
of an English Duke is freely mentioned, and every new 
passage relieves the tedium of the waiting. 

Out of all this confusion trains begin to grow and take 
shape, and one, with green carriages, looks so complete 
that a rumor spreads that the Hielant train has been 
made up and may appear any minute in its place. The 
sunshine beating through the glass roof, the heat of travel,. 
the dust of the station, the moving carriages with their 
various colors, the shouts of railway officials, the recurring 
panics of fussy passengers, begin to affect the nerves. 

Over all this excitement and confusion one man is pre- 
siding, untiring, forceful, ubiquitous. A sturdy man, some- 
where about five feet ten, whose lungs are brass, and nerves. 
fine steel wire. He is dressed, as to his body, in brown 
corduroy trousers, a blue jacket and waistcoat with shin- 
ing brass buttons, a gray flannel shirt, and a silver-braided 
cap, which, as time passes, he thrusts farther back on his. 
head till its peak stands at last almost erect, a crest seen 
high above the conflict. As to the soul of him, this man 
is clothed with resolution, courage, authority, and an in- 
fectious enthusiasm. He is the brain and will of the whole 
organism, its driving power. Drivers lean out of their en- 
gines, one hand on the steam-throttle, their eyes fixed on this 
man ; if he waved his hands, trains move; if he held them 
up, trains halt. Strings of carriages out in the open are 
carrying out his plans, and the porters toil like maniacs to 
meet his commands. Piles of luggage disappear as he 
directs the attack, and his scouts capture isolated boxes hid- 
den among the people. Every horse-box has a place in his 
memory, and he has calculated how many carriages would 
clear the north traffic ; he carries the destination of families 
in his head, and has made arrangements for their comfort. 
“‘ Soon ready now, sir,” as he passed swiftly down to receive 
the last southerner, ‘and a second compartment reserved 
for you,” till people watched for him, and the sound of his. 
voice, ‘ forrit wi’ the Hielant luggage,” inspired bewildered. 
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tourists with confidence, and became an argument for Provi- 
dence. There isa general movement towards the northern 
end of the station; five barrows, whose luggage swings 
dangerously and has to be held on, pass in procession ; 
dogs are collected and trailed along in bundles; families 
pick up their bags and press after their luggage, cheered to 
recognize a familiar piece peeping out from strange goods ; 
a bell is rung with insistence. The Aberdeen express 
leaves—its passengers regarding the platform with pity, 
and the guard of the last van slamming his door in 
triumph. The great man concentrates his forces with a 
wave of his hand for the sour de force of the year, the dis- 
patch of the Hielant train. 

The southern end of the platform is now deserted—the 
London express departed half an hour ago with thirteen 
passengers, very crestfallen and envious—and across the 
open center porters hustle barrows at headlong speed, with 
neglected pieces of luggage. Along the edge of the High- 
land platform there stretches a solid mass of life, close- 
packed, motionless, silent, composed of tourists, dogs, fami- 
lies, lords, dogs, sheep-farmers, keepers, clericals, dogs, 
footmen, commercials, ladies’ maids, grooms, dogs, wait- 
ing for the empty train that, after deploying hither and 
thither, picking up some trifle, a horse-box or a duke’s 
saloon, at every new raid, is now backing slowly in for its 
freight. The expectant crowd has ceased from conversa- 
tion, sporting or otherwise; respectable elderly gentlemen 
brace themselves for the scramble, and examine their near- 
est neighbors suspiciously ; heads of families gather their 
belongings round them by signs, and explain in a whisper 
how to act; one female tourist—of a certain age and severe 
aspect—refreshes her memory as to the best window for 
the view of Killiecrankie. The luggage has been piled in 
huge masses at each end of the siding; the porters rest 
themselves against it, taking off their caps and wiping their 
foreheads with handkerchiefs of many colors and uses. It 
is the stillness before the last charge ; beyond the outer- 
most luggage an arm is seen waving, and the long coil of 
carriages begins to twist into the station. 

People who know their ancient Muirtown well, and have 
taken part in this day of days, will remember a harbor of 
refuge beside the book-stall, protected by the buffers of the 
Highland siding on one side and a breakwater of luggage on 
the other, and persons within this shelter could see the storm- 
ing of the train to great advantage. Carmichael, the young 
Free Kirk minister of Drumtochty, who had been tasting 
the civilization of Muirtown overnight and was waiting for 
the Dunleith train, leant against the back of the book-stall, 
watching the scene with frank, boyish interest. Rather 
under six feet in height, he passed for more, because he 
stood so straight and looked so slight, for his limbs were 
as slender as a woman's, while women (in Muirtown) had 
envied his hands and feet. But in chest measure he was 
only two inches behind Saunders Baxter, the grieve of 
Drumsheugh, who was the standard of manhood by whom 
all others were tried and (mostly) condemned in Drum- 
tochty. Chancing to come upon Saunders putting the 
stone one day with the bothy lads, Carmichael had taken 
his turn, with the result that his stone lay foremost in the 
final heat by an inch exactly. MacLure saw them kneel- 
ing together to measure, the Free Kirk minister and the 
plowmen all in a bunch, and went on his way rejoicing 
to tell the Free Kirk folk that their new minister was a 
man of his hands. His hair was fair, just touched with 
gold, and he wore it rather long, so that in the excitement 
of preaching a lock sometimes fell down on his forehead, 
which he would throw back with a toss of his head—a 
gesture Mrs. Macfadyen, our critic, thought very taking. 
His dark blue eyes used to enlarge with passion in the 
Sacrament and grow so tender, the healthy tan disappeared 
and left his cheeks so white, that the mothers were terrified 
lest he should die early, and sent offerings of cream on 
Monday morning. For though his name was Carmichael, 
he had Celtic blood in him, and was full of all kinds of 
emotion, but mostly those that were brave and pure and 
true. He had done well at the University, and was in- 
clined to be philosophical, for he knew little of himself and 
nothing of the world. There were times when he allowed 
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himself to be supercilious and sarcastic; but it was not 
for an occasional jingle of cleverness the people loved him, 
or, for that matter, any other man. It was his humanity 
that won their hearts, and this he had partly from his 
mother, partly from his training. Through a kind provi- 
dence and his mother’s countryness, he had been brought up 
among animals—birds, mice, dormice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
dogs, cattle, horses—till he knew all their ways, and loved 
God’s creatures as did St. Francis d’ Assisi, to whom every 
creature of God was dear, from Sister Swallow to Brother 
Wolf. So he learned, as he grew older, to love men and 
women and little children, even although they might be 
ugly, or stupid, or bad-tempered, or even wicked ; and this 
sympathy cleansed away many a little fault of pride and 
self-conceit and impatience and hot temper, and in the 
end of the days made a man of John Carmichael. The 
dumb animals had an instinct about this young fellow, and 
would make overtures to him that were a certificate for 
any situation requiring character. Horses by the wayside 
neighed at his approach, and stretched out their velvet 
muzzles to be stroked. Dogs insisted upon sitting on his 
knees, unless quite prevented by their size, and then they 
put their paws on his chest. Hillocks was utterly scan- 
dalized by his collie’s familiarity with the minister, and 
brought him to his senses by the application of a boot, but 
Carmichael waived all apologies. ‘Rover and I made 
friends two days ago on the road, and my clothes will 
take no injury.” And indeed they could not, for Car- 
michael, except on Sundays and at funerals, wore a soft 
hat and suit of threadbare tweeds, on which a microscopist 
could have found traces of a peat bog, moss of dykes, the 
scale of a trout, and a tiny bit of heather. 

His usual fortune befell him that day in Muirtown Sta- 
tion, for two retrievers, worming their way through the lug- 
gage, reached him, and made known their wants. 

“Thirsty? I believe you. All the way from England, 
and heat enough to roast you alive. I’ve got no dish, else 
I’d soon get water. 

‘‘Inverness? Poor chaps, that’s too far to go with your 
tongues like a lime-kiln. Down, good dogs; I’ll be back 
in a minute.” 

You can have no idea, unless you have tried it, how 
much water a soft clerical hat can hold—if you turn up the 
edges and bash down the inside with your fist, and fill the 
space up to the brim. But it is difficult to convey such a 
vessel with undiminished content through a crowd, and alto- 
gether impossible to lift one’seyes. Carmichael was there- 
fore quite unconscious that two newcomers to the shelter 
were watching him with keen delight as he came in bare- 
headed, flushed, triumphant—amid howls of welcome—and 
knelt down to hold the cup till—drinking time about in 
strict honor—the retrievers had reached the maker’s name. 

‘Do you think they would like a biscuit ?” said a clear, 
sweet, low voice, with an accent of pride and just a flavor 
of amusement in its tone. Carmichael rose in much em- 
barrassment, and was quite confounded. 

They were standing together—father and daughter, evi- 
dently—and there was no manner of doubt about him. A 
spare man, without an ounce of superfluous flesh, straight 
as a rod, and having an air of command, with keen gray 
eyes, close-cropped hair turning white, a clean-shaven face 
except where a heavy mustache covered a firm-set mouth— 
one recognized in him a retired army man of rank, a colonel 
at least, it might be a general ; and the bronze on his face 
suggested long Indian service. But he might have been 
dressed in Rob Roy tartan, or been a naval officer in full 
uniform, for all Carmichael knew. A hundred thousand 
faces pass before your eyes and are forgotten, mere physical 
impressions ; you see one, and itisin your heart forever, as 
you saw it the first time. Wavy black hair, a low, straight 
forehead, hazel eyes with long eyelashes, a perfectly shaped 
Grecian nose, a strong mouth, whose upper lip had a curve 
of softness, a clear-cut chin with one dimple, small ears 
set high in the head, and a rich creamy complexion—that 
was what flashed upon Carmichael as he turned from the 
retrievers. He was a man so unobservant of women that 
he could not have described a woman’s dress to save his 
life or any other person’s ; and now that he is married— 
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he is a middle-aged man now and threatened with stout- 
ness—it is his wife’s reproach that he does not know when 
she wears her new spring bonnet for the first time. Yet 
he took in this young woman’s dress, from the smart hat, 
with a white bird’s wing on the side, and the close-fitting 
tailor-made jacket, to the small, well-gloved hand in 
dogskin, the gray tweed skirt, and one shoe, with a tip on 
it, that peeped out below her frock. Critics might have 
hinted that her shoulders were too square, and that her 
figure wanted somewhat in softness of outline; but it 
seemed to Carmichael that he had never seen so winsome 
or high-bred a woman. 

Carmichael was at that age when a man prides himself 
on dressing and thinking as he pleases, and had quite 
scandalized a Muirtown elder—a stout gentleman, who 
had come out in ’43. and could with difficulty be weaned 
from Dr. Chalmers—by making his appearance on the pre- 
ceding evening in amazing tweeds and a gray flannel shirt. 
He explained casually that for a fifteen-mile walk flannels 
were absolutely necessary, and that he was rather pleased 
to find that he had come from door to door in four hours 
and two minutes exactly. His host was at a loss for words, 
because he was comparing this unconventional youth with 
the fathers, who wore large white stocks and ambled along 
at about two and a half miles an hour, clearing their throats 
also in a very impressive way, and seasoning the principles 
of the Free Kirk with snuff of an excellent fragrance. It 
was hard even for the most generous charity to identify 
the spirit of the Disruption in such a figure, and the good 
elder grew so proper and so didactic that Carmichael went 
from bad to worse. 

“Well, you would find the congregation in excellent 
order. The Professor was a most painstaking man, though 
retiring in disposition, and his sermons were thoroughly 
solid and edifying. ‘They were possibly just a little above 
the heads of Drumtochty, but I always enjoyed Mr. Cun- 
ningham myself,’”’ nodding his head as one who understood 
all mysteries. ‘Did you ever happen to hear the advice 
Jamie Soutar gave the deputation from Muirtown when 
they came up to see whether Cunningham would be fit for 
the North Kirk, where two Bailies stand at the plate every 
day, and the Provost did not think himself good enough to 
be an elder ?” for Carmichael was full of wickedness that 
day, and earning a judgment. 

His host indicated that the deputation had given in a 
very full and satisfactory report—he was, in fact, on the 
Session of the North himself—but that no reference had 
been made to Jamie. 

“Well, you must know,” and Carmichael laid himself 
out for narration, “the people were harassed with raids 
from the Lowlands during Cunningham’s time, and did 
their best in self-defense. Spying makes men cunning, 
and it was wonderful how many subterfuges the deputations 
used to practice. They would walk from Kildrummie as if 
they were staying in the district, and one retired tradesman 
talked about the crops as if he was a farmer, but it was a 
pity that he didn’t know the difference between the cereals. 

“*Yon man that wes up aifter yir minister, Elspeth,’ 
Hillocks said to Mrs. Macfadyen, ‘hesna hed muckle 
money spent on his eddication. “ A graund field o’ barley,” 
he says, and, as sure as a’m stannin’ here, it wes the haugh 
field o’ aits.’ 

““«He’s frae Glaisgie,’ was all Elspeth answered, ‘and 
by next Friday we ’ill hae his name an’ kirk. He said he 
wes up for a walk an’ juist dropped in, the wratch.’ 

‘Some drove from Muirtown, giving out that they were 
English tourists, speaking with a fine East Coast accent, 
and were rebuked by Lachlan Campbell for breaking the 
Sabbath. Your men put up their trap at the last farm in 
Netheraird—which always has grudged Drumtochty its 
ministers and borne their removal with resignation—and 
came up in pairs, who pretended they did not know one 
another. Jamie was hearing the Professor’s last lecture on 
Justification, and our people asked him to take charge of the 
strangers. He found out the town from their hats, and 
escorted them to the boundaries of the parish, assisting 
their confidences till one of your men—I think it was the 
Provost—admitted that it had taken them all their time to 
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follow the sermon. ‘A’m astonished at ye,’ said Jamie, for 
the Netheraird man let it out; ‘yon wes a sermon for young 
fouk, juist milk, ye ken, tae the ordinar discoorses. Surely,’ 
as if the thought had just struck him, ‘ ye werena thinkin’ 
o’ callin’ Maister Cunningham tae Muirtown. 

‘*¢ Edinboorgh, noo; that micht dae gin the feck o’ the 
members be professors, but Muirtown wud be clean havers. 
There’s times when the Drumtochty fouk themsels canna 
understand the cratur, he’s thatdeep. As for Muirtown ’— 
here Jamie allowed himself a brief rest of enjoyment— 
‘but ye’ve hed a fine drive, tae say naethin’ o’ the traivel.’”’ 

Then, having begun, Carmichael retailed so many of 
Jamie’s most wicked sayings, and so exalted the Glen as a 
place “‘ where you can go up one side and down the other 
with your dogs, and every second man you meet will give 
you something to remember,” that the city dignitary 
doubted afterwards to his wife “whether this young man 
was ... quite what we have been accustomed to in a 
Free Church minister.” Carmichael ought to have had re- 
pentances for shocking a worthy man, but instead thereof 
laughed in his room and slept soundly, not knowing that 
he would be humbled in the dust by midday to-morrow. 

It seemed to him on the platform as if an hour passed 
while he who had played with a city father stood, clothed 
with shame, before this commanding young woman. Had 
she ever looked upon a more abject wretch ? and Carmi- 
chael photographed himself with merciless accuracy, from 
his hair that he had not thrown back to an impress of dust 
which one knee had taken from the platform, and he regis- 
tered a resolution that he would never be again boastfully 
indifferent to the loss of a button on his coat. She stooped 
and fed the dogs, who did her homage, and he marked that 
her profile was even finer—more delicate, more perfect, 
more bewitching—than her front face; but he still stood 
holding his shapeless hat in his hand, and for the first time 
in his life had no words to say. 

“They are very polite dogs,” and Miss Carnegie gave 
Carmichael one more chance; “they make as much of a 


- biscuit as if it were a feast; but I do think dogs have such 


excellent manners ; they are always so un-self-conscious.” 

“IT wish I were a dog,” said Carmichael, with much 
solemnity, and afterwards was filled with thankfulness that 
the baggage behind gave way at that moment, and that an 
exasperated porter was able to express his mind freely. 

“ Dinna try tae lift that box for ony sake, man. Sall, 
ye’re no feared,” as Carmichael, thirsting for action, swung 
it up unaided ; and then, catching sight of the wisp of 
white, “‘ A’ didna see ye were a minister, an’ the word cam 
oot sudden.” 

‘“¢ You would find it a help to say Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham,” and with a smile to 
Carmichael, still bare-headed and now redder than ever, Miss 
Carnegie went along the platform to see the Hielant train 
depart. It was worth waiting to see the two minutes’ 
scrimmage, and to hear the great man say, as he took off 
his cap with deliberation and wiped his brow, “ That’s 
anither year ower ; some o’ you lads see tae that Dunleith 
train.” There was a day when Carmichael would have 
enjoyed the scene to the full, but now he had eyes for 
nothing but that tall, slim figure and the white bird’s wing. 

When they disappeared into the Dunleith train, Car- 
michael had a wild idea of entering the same compartment, 
and in the end had to be pushed into the last second by 
the guard, who knew most of his regular people and every 
one of the Drumtochty men. He was so much engaged 
with his own thoughts that he gave two English tourists to 
understand that Lord Kilspindie’s castle, standing amid its 
woods on the bank of the Tay, was a recently erected dye- 
work, and that, as the train turned off the North trunk-line 
for Dunleith, they might at any moment enter the pass of 
Killiecrankie. 


CHAPTER II.—PEACE 


“ The last stage now, Kit; in less than two hours we ’ill 
-see Tochty woods. The very thought makes me a boy 
again, and it seems yesterday that I kissed your mother on 
the doorstep of the old lodge and went off to the Crimean 
War. That’s Muirtown Castle over there in the wood—a 
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grand place in its way, but nothing to our home, lassie. 
Kilspindie—he was Viscount Hay then—joined me at 
Muirtown, and we fought through the weary winter. 
He left the army after the war, with lots of honor. A 
good fellow was Hay, both in the trenches and the mess- 
room. 

“‘T’ve never seen him since, and I dare say he’s forgotten 
a battered old Indian. Besides, he’s the big swell in this 
district, and I’m only a poor Hielant laird, with a wood 
and a tumble-down house and a couple of farms.” 

“You are also a shameless hypocrite and deceiver, for 
you believe that the Carnegies are as old as the Hays, and 
you know that, though you have only two farms, you have 
twelve medals and seven wounds. What does money 
matter? it simply makes people vulgar.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, lassie; if a Carnegie runs down money, it’s 
because he has got none and wishes he had. If you and 
I had only had a few hundreds a year over the pay to rattle 
in our pockets, we should have lots of little pleasures, and 
you might have lived in Eagland, with all sorts of variety 
and comfort, instead of wandering about India with a gang 
of stupid old chaps who have been so busy fighting that 
they never had time to read a book.” 

“You mean like yourself, dad, and V. C. and Colonel 
Kinloch? Where could a girl have found finer company 
than with my Knights of King Arthur? And do you dare 
to insinuate that I could have been content away from the 
regiment, that made me their daughter after mother died, 
and the army? 

“ Pleasure!”’ and Kate’s cheek flushed. “I’ve had it 
since I was a little tot and could remember anything—the 
bugles sounding reveille in the clear air, and the sergeants 
drilling the new drafts in the morning, and the regiment 
coming out with the band before and you at its head, and 
hearing ‘God Save the Queen ’ at a review, and seeing the 
companies passing like one man before the General. 

“Don’t you think that’s better than tea-drinking, and 
gossiping, and sewing-meetings, and going for walks in 
some stupid little hole of a country town? Oh, you wicked, 
aggravating dad! Now, what more will money do ?” 

“‘ Well,” said the General, with much gravity, “if you 
were even a moderate heiress there is no saying but that 
we might pick up a presentable husband for you among 


the lairds. As it is, I fancy a country minister is all you 
could expect. 
“Don’t . . . my ears will come off some day; one was 


loosened by a cut in the Mutiny. No, I’ll never do the 
like again. But some day you will marry, all the same,” 
and Kate’s father rubbed his ears. 

“No, I’m not going to leave you, for nobody else could 
ever make a curry to please; and if I do, it will not bea 
Scotch minister—horrid, bigoted wretches, V. C. says. 
Am I like a minister’s wife, to address mothers’ meetings 
and write out sermons? By the way, is there a kirk at 
Drumtochty, or will you read prayers to Janet and Donald 
and me?” 

“When I was a lad there was just one minister in Drum- 
tochty—Dr. Davidson, a splendid specimen of the old 
school, who, on great occasions, wore gaiters and a frill 
with a diamond in the center; he carried a gold-headed 
stick, and took snuff out of a presentation box. 

‘“‘ His son Sandie was my age to a year, and many a ploy 
we had together; there was the jackdaw’s nest in the ivy 
on the old tower we harried together,” and the General 
could only indicate the delightful risk of the exploit. “My 
father and the Doctor were pacing the avenue at the time, 
and caught sight of us against the sky. ‘It’s your rascal 
and mine, Laird,’ we heard the minister say, and they 
waited till we got down, and then each did his duty by his 
own for trying to break his neck; but they were secretly 
proud of the exploit, for I caught my father showing old 
Lord Kilspindie the spot, and next time Hay was up he 
tried to reach the place, and stuck where the wall hangs 
over. I'll point .out the hole this evening ; you can see it 
from the other side of the den quite plain. 

“‘ Sandie went to the church—I wish every parson were 
as straight—and Kilspindie appointed him to succeed the 
old gentleman, and when I saw him in his study last month, 
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it seemed as if his father stood before you, except the 
breeches and the frill, but Sandie has a marvelous stock ; 
what havers I’m deivin’ you with, lassie !” 

“Tell me about Sandie this minute—did he remember 
the raiding of the jackdaws ?” 

“He did,” cried the General, in great spirits; “‘he just 
looked at me for an instant—no one knew of my visit— 
and then he gripped my hands, and, do you know, Kit, he 
was ... well, and there was a lump in my throat, too; it 
would be about forty years, for one reason and another, 
since we met.” 

“What did he say? the very words, dad,” and __ 
held up her finger in command. 

**¢ Jack, old man, is this really you?’—he held me at 
arm's length—‘ man, div ye mind the jackdaw’s nest ?’” 

“Did he? And he’s to be our padre. I know I’ll love 
him at once. Go on—everything, for you’ve never told 
me anything about Drumtochty.”’ 

‘We had a glorious time going over old times. We 
fished up every trout again, and we shot our first day on 
the moor again with Peter Stewart, Kilspindie’s head 
keeper, as fine an old Highlander as ever lived. Stewart 
said in the evening, ‘ You’re a pair of prave boys, as be- 
cometh your fathers’ sons,’ and Sandie gave him two and 
fourpence he had scraped for a tip, but I had only one and 
elevenpence—we were both kept bare. But he knew 
better than to refuse our offerings, though he never saw 
less than gold or notes from the men that shot at the 
lodge, and Sandie remembered how he touched his High- 
land bonnet and said, ‘I will be much obliged to you both ; 
and you will be coming to the moor another day, for I hef 
his lordship’s orders.’ 

“‘ Boys are queer animals, lassie; we were prouder that 
Peter accepted our poor little tip than about the muirfowl 
we shot, though I had three brace and Sandie four. High- 
landers are all gentlemen by birth, and be sure of this, Kit, 
it’s only that breed which can manage boys and soldiers. 
But where am I now?” 

“With Sandie—I beg his reverence’s pardon—with the 
Rev. the padre of Drumtochty,” and Kate went over and 
sat down beside the General to anticipate any rebellion, 
for it was a joy to see the warrior turning into a boy before 
her eyes. ‘Well ?” 

‘‘We had a royal dinner, as it seemed to me. Sandie 
has a couple of servants, man and wife, who rule him with 
a rod of iron, but I would forgive that for the cooking and 
the loyalty. After dinner he disappeared with a look of 
mystery, and came back with a cobwebbed bottle of the old 
shape, short and bunchy, which he carried as if it were a 
baby. 

**¢ Just two bottles of my father’s port left; we ’ill have 
one to-day to welcome you back, and we ’ill keep the other 
to celebrate your daughter’s marriage.’ He had one sis- 
ter, younger by ten years, and her death nearly broke his 
heart. It struck me, from something he said, that his love 
is with her; at any rate, he has never married. Sandie 
has just one fault—he would not touch a cheroot; but he 
snuffs handsomely out of his father’s box. 

“Of course I can’t say anything about his preaching, 
but it’s bound to be sensible stuff.” 

*‘ Bother the sermons ; he’s an old dear himself, and I 
know we shall be great friends. We ’ill flirt together, and 
you will not have one word to say, so make up your mind 
to submit.” 

‘We shall have good days in the old place, lassie; but 
you know we are poor, and must live quietly. What I 
have planned is a couple of handy women or so in the house 
with Donald. Janet is going to live at the gate where she 
was brought up, but she will look after you well, and we 
ill always have a bed and a glass of wine for a friend. 
Then you can have a run up to London and get your 
things, Kit,” and the General looked wistfully at his daugh- 
ter, as one who would have given her a kingdom. 

“Do you think your girl cares so much about luxuries 
and dresses? Of course I like to look well; every woman 
does, and if she pretends otherwise she’s a hypocrite ; but 
money just seems to make some women hideous. It is 
enough for me to have you all to myself up in your old 
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home, and to see you enjoying the rest you have earned. 
We ’ill be as happy as two lovers, dad,” and Kate threw 
an arm round her father’s neck and kissed him. 

‘“‘We have to change here,” as the train began to slow; 
“‘ prepare to see the most remarkable railway in the Em- 
pire, and a guard to correspond.” And then it came upon 
them, the first sight that made a Drumtochty man’s heart 
warm, and assured him that he was nearing home. 

An engine on a reduced scale, that had once served in 
the local goods department of a big station, and then. hav- 
ing grown old and asthmatic, was transferred on half-pay, 
as it were, to the Kildrummie branch, where it puffed 
between the junction ard the terminus half a dozen times 
a day, with two carriages and an occasional coal-truck. 
Times there were when wood was exported from Kil- 
drummie, and then the train was taken down in detach- 
ments, and it was a pleasant legend that, one market-day, 
when Drumtochty was down in force, the engine stuck, and 
Drumsheugh invited the Glen to get out and push. The 
two carriages were quite distinguished in construction, and 
had seen better days. One consisted ofa single first-class 
compartment in the center, with a bulge of an imposing 
appearance, supported on either side by two seconds. As 
no native ever traveled second, one compartment had been 
employed as a reserve to the luggage van, so that Drum- 
tochty might have a convenient place of deposit for calves, 
but the other was jealously reserved by Peter Bruce for 
strangers with second-class tickets, that his branch might 
not be put to confusion. The other carriage was three- 
fourths third-class and one-fourth luggage, and did the 
real work ; on its steps Peter stood and dispensed wisdom, 
between the junction and Kildrummie. 

But neither the carriages nor the engine could have 
made history without the guard, beside whom the guards 
of the main line—even of the expresses that ran to Lon- 
don—were as nothing—fribbles and weaklings. ' For the 
guard of the Kildrummie branch was absolute ruler, lord- 
ing over man and beast without appeal, and treating the 
Kildrummie station-master as a federated power. Peter 
was a short man of great breadth, like unto the cutting of 
an oak-tree, with a penetrating gray eye, an immovable 
countenance, and bushy whiskers. It was understood that 
when the line was opened, and the directors were about to 
fill up the post of guard from a number of candidates qual- 
ified by long experience on various lines, Peter, who had 
been simply wasting his time driving a carrier’s cart, came 
in, and, sitting down opposite the board—two lairds anda 
farmer—looked straight before him without making any 
application, It was felt by all in an instant that only one 
course was open, in the eternal fitness of things. Experi- 
ence was well enough, but special creation was better, and 
Peter was immediately appointed, his name being asked by 
the chairman afterwards as a formality. From the begin- 
ning he took up a masterful position, receiving his cargo at 
the junction and discharging it at the station with a power 
that even Drumtochty did not resist, and a knowledge of 
individuals that was almost comprehensive. It is true 
that, boasting one Friday evening concerning the “ crooded”’ 
state of the train, he admitted with reluctance that “ there’s 
a stranger in the second I canna mak oot,” but it was un- 
derstood that b~ solved the problem before the man got 
his luggage at Kildrummie. 

Perhaps Peter’s most famous achievement was his dem- 
olition of a south-country bagman, who had made him- 
self unpleasant, and the story was much tasted by our 
guard’s admirers. This self-important and vivacious gen- 
tleman, seated in the first, was watching Peter’s leisurely 
movements on the Kildrummie platform with much impa- 
tience, and lost all self-control on Peter going outside to 
examine the road for any distant passenger. 

“Look here, guard, this train ought to have left five 
minutes ago, and I give you notice that if we miss our 
connection 1’ll hold your company responsible.” 

At the sound of this foreign voice with its indecent 
clamor, Peter returned and took up his position opposite 
the speaker, while the staff and the whole body of passen- 
gers—four Kildrummie and three Drumtochty, quite suf- 
ficient for the situation—waited the issue. Not one word 
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did Peter deign to reply, but he fixed the irate traveler 
with a gaze so searching, so awful, so irresistible, that the 
poor man fell back into his seat and pretended to look out 
at the opposite window. After a pause of thirty seconds, 
Peter turned to the engine-driver. 

‘“‘ They’re a’ here noo, an’ there’s nae use waitin’ langer ; 
ca’ awa’, but ye needna distress the engine.” 

It was noticed that the foolhardy traveler kept the full 
length of the junction between himself and Peter till the 
Dunleith train came in, while his very back was eloquent 
of humiliation, and Hillocks offered his snuff-box ostenta- 
tiously to Peter, which that worthy accepted as a public 
tribute of admiration. 

‘Look, Kate, there he is!’’ and there Peter was, stand- 
ing in his favorite attitude, his legs wide apart and his 
thumbs in his armholes, superior, abstracted, motionless 
till the train stopped, when he came forward. 

“Prood tae see ye, General, coming back at laist, an’ 
the Miss wi’ ye; it ’ill no be the blame o’ the fouk up bye 
gin ye bena happy. Drumtochty hes an idea o’ itsel’, 
and peety the man ’at tries tae drive them, but they’re 
couthy. 

“This wy, an’ a’ll see tae yir luggage,”’ and before Pete- 
made for the Dunleith van it is said that he took off his 
cap to Kate; but if so, this was the only time he had ever 
shown such gallantry. 

Certainly he must have been flustered by something, for 
he did not notice that Carmichael, overcome by shyness at 
the sight of the Carnegies in the first, had hid himself in 
the second, till he closed the doors; then the Carnegies 
heard it all. 

“It’s I, Peter,” very quietly ; ‘‘ your first has passengers 
to-day, and . . . I'll just sit here.” 

‘Come oot o’ that,” after a moment, during which Peter 
had simply looked; then the hat and the tweeds came 
stumbling into the first, making some sort of a bow and 
muttering an apology. 

“* A’li tak’ yir ticket, Maister Carmichael,” with severity. 
“‘ General,” suddenly relaxing, “ this is the Free Kirk min- 
ister of yir pairish, an a’m jidgin’ he ’ill no try the second 
again.” 

Carmichael lifted his head and caught Kate’s eye, and 
at the meeting of humor they laughed aloud. Whereupon 
the General said, “‘ My daughter, Miss Carnegie,” and they 
became so friendly before they reached Kildrummie that 
Carmichael forgot his disgraceful appearance, and, when 
the General offered him a lift up, simply clutched at the 
opportunity. 

The trap was a four-wheeled dog-cart. Kate drove, with 
her father by her side and Carmichael behind, but he 
found it necessary to turn round to give information of 
names and places, and he so managed that he could catch 
Kate’s profile half the time. 

When he got down at the foot of the hill by Hillock’s 
farm, to go up the near road, instead thereof he scrambled 
along the ridge, and looked through the trees as the car 
riage passed below, and did not escape. 

‘*What’s he glowerin’ at doon there ?” Hillocks inquired 
of Jamie Soutar, to whom he was giving some directions 
about a dyke, and Hillocks made a reconnaisance. “ A’ll 
warrant that’s the General and his dochter. She’s a weel- 
faured lassie an’ speerity-lookin’.” 

“It cowes a’,” said Jamie to himself; “the first day he 
ever saw her; but it’s aye the way, aince an’ ever,or.. . 
never.” 

‘‘What’s the Free Kirk, dad ?”—when Carmichael had 
gone. ‘Is it the same as the Methodists ?” 

“No, no, quite different. I’m not up in those things, 
but I’ve heard it was a lot of fellows who would not obey 
the laws, and so they left and made a kirk for themselves, 
where they do whatever they like. By the way, that was 
the young fellow we saw giving the dogs water at Muir- 
town. I rather like him; but why did he look such a fool, 
and try to escape us at the junction ?” 

‘* How should Iknow? I suppose because he isa... 
foolish boy. And now, dad, for the Lodge and Tochty 
Woods.” 


[To be continued in the January Magazine Number of The Outlook] 
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A STREET IN BADDECK 


<¢Baddeck and That Sort of Thing”—Twenty Years After 
By William W. Ellsworth 


When one lands in Halifax, the first thing to do is not to change one’s watch. 
Clever people who step up to the clerk’s desk at the Halifax Hotel notice 
that the large clock points to an earlier hour than does their own watch. So 
they reason, ‘“ Ah, I am now in a place where they are an hour ahead of New 
York. I will change my watch.” Then the trouble begins. 

By and by they say to the clerk, “I am going away on the 7:20 train to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘“* Yes,” he says; “the 7:20 train leaves at twenty minutes after eight.” ‘“ But 
the time-table says 7:20, and I have changed my time to yours.” ‘The rail- 
way doesn’t run on Halifax time, but on Eastern time. The train goes at 8:20.” 

You go up to your room not quite believing him—then you realize that you 
have forgotten to leave an order to be called. You ring the bell and tell the 
boy that you are to be awakened at 6. The boy does a little reckoning on his 
own account—reasoning that you have just come from New York—and at 5 
the porter raps you up. 

But if your steamer arrived after dark the day before, as mine did, you are 
glad of this additional hour, for it enables you to see a little of the town and 
A MICMAC SQUAW, CAPE BRETON ISLAND to stroll before breakfast through its quiet, old-fashioned, hilly streets, with 

the citadel above, where British redcoats keep guard over the Nova Scotians, 
just as their great-grandfathers used to do over the Bostonians a century and a half ago. 

For twenty years the charm of Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘“‘ Baddeck and That Sort of Thing” had been lingering 
in my mind. As August came and brought with it the knowledge that if I were alive on the 25th I should be succumb- 
ing to hay-fever, and as the bicycle-fever had been possessing me for some months, the thought of using the latter as 
an antidote for the former came to my relief. I had read all the books in the circulating library at Bethlehem, N. H., 
the previous summer—and there is nothing to do at Bethlehem but to read books, and hear the “* Maplewood” band 
play, and walk up and down the village street, and talk the latest hay-fever shop with the other “inmates.” I had felt 
rather small, too, for my hay-fever is a matter of only two or three years’ standing, and in Bethlehem a man who hasn’t 
had hay-fever for at least twenty-five years has no rating. 

So I thought of Nova Scotia, and wondered if its roads were adapted to the bicycle. Perhaps in the eastern part 
they might be, and I could wheel through the Basin of Midas and settle down at Grand Pré for a few days (Mem., 
read “‘ Evangeline”’ again); but to reach the famed, mysterious Baddeck in the wilds of Cape Breton Island was hardly 
to be expected. I wrote to a friend in Baddeck—the only person I knew in Nova Scotia—asking about the roads. To 
my surprise, he told me that eastern Nova Scotia was flat and unprofitable, and that Cape Breton had not only the 
loveliest scenery on the Atlantic coast, but capital roads—and, moreover, that he himself was a wheelman, that he 
wanted to make some excursions through the Island, and that I was just the man he was looking for. 

You can reach Nova Scotia in several ways: all rail through Portland and St. John, or by steamer to Yarmouth 
or to Halifax. I went by steamer to Halifax, and returned by rail, for the sake of variety. Leaving Boston Saturday 
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From a photograph by William H. Watson, of Baddeck 


noon, the steamer reaches Halifax Sunday afternoon or 
evening. The ocean may be like the proverbial mill-pond 
and it may not;—when I went it was decidedly zo/, but 
I had the satisfaction of knowing that it had been like a 
mill-pond on every previous trip. There is a deal of variety 
in the ocean. 

You leave Halifax at 7:20 (or 8:20) Monday morning. 
All trains leave Halifax in every direction between 7 and 
g o’clock. The inhabitants get trains off their minds the 
first thing in the morning, and then they lock up the rail- 
way stationand go about their daily work. You travel all 
day through a charming land in a Pullman car—and there 
is nothing that adds more charm to scenery than a Pull- 
man car—passing Truro, New Glasgow, and Antigonish 
(accent on the last syllable—like Auntie Gonish), reach- 
ing the Strait of Canso, which makes Cape Breton an 
island, early in the afternoon. This Strait, or gut, as they 
used to call it in less refined days, is about fifteen miles 
long and a mile wide, and more ships pass through it 
every year than through the Straits of Gibraltar. You do 
not see them doing it, but the guide-book says so. 

Another Pullman car meets you as you cross the ferry 
from Mulgrave, and you speed on toward Grand Narrows, 
where the little steamer for Baddeck is waiting. You are 
temporarily overcome, on consulting the time-table, to find 
that Grand Narrows will not be reached until the awful 
hour of “18:10,” but you are relieved to find that this 
is only a vagary of the Intercolonial Railway, and that 
“18:10” is our harmless 6:10 in the afternoon. Before the 
steamer touched at the old wharf at Baddeck (pronounced 
Bad-déck) I was willing to admit that all my friend had said 
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THE LITTLE BRAS D'OR LAKE, 


about the beauty of the Cape Breton scenery wastrue. The 
inland lakes of the Island are great salt seas, having a coast 
line of eight hundred miles ; and this coast line is as beau- 
tiful as that which surrounds the Italian Lakes. There are 
always hills, villages occasionally, deep rich woods, lovely 
bays and promontories and bits of islands. The lakes have 
a tide of not more than six inches ; there is good sailing every- 
where, and there are channels from the ocean so deep that 
men-of-war come in and anchor off the village of Baddeck. 
It is a paradise for those who love sailing, but in spite 
of the fact that my friend owned several good boats, dur- 
ing my two weeks at Baddeck we were so much on our 
wheels that sails were seldom used. Every day we wheeled 
from ten to sixty miles, sometimes going away on excursions 
for a night or two, spent in the family of a Scotch farmer. 
The roads of Cape Breton Island are generally very good ; 
they average much better than those of Litchfield County 
in Connecticut, over many of which I had wheeled in the 
early summer. The soil is clayey, and it packs well. 
There is at least a track wide enough for a wheel—and to 
the bicycler with a six-inch track it is as if the earth were 
covered with asphalt. 

Our longest trip was to Ingonish (In-go-nish)—and I 
shall never forget Ingonish, though until I reached it the 
village had had no place in my mental gazetteer. We 
wheeled twenty-two miles to North River, where we arrived 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, in time to unstrap our 
trout-rods from our wheels and have two hours of fishing 
in a stream where three and four pound trout were gam- 
boling—and are still gamboling for all the harm I did 
them, but my companion was more fortunate, and he 

caught his supper and mine too. I was 
not properly prepared for the fray. Hav- 
ing no wading-boots, my outfit consisted 
of bathing-trunks and moccasites, with 
a sweater ; and I waded over sharp and 
slippery rocks, casting flies galore, yel- 
low flies and brown flies, until my legs 
nearly dropped off in the ice-cold water. 
The Scotch farmer’s wife cooked our 
trout deliciously, and with them she gave 
us small, new baked potatoes, and Mr. 
Huyler never originated a confection 
which could equal those potatoes. I ate 
more than a dozen of them. Andin the 
morning there were more trout and more 
potatoes. Around the breakfast-room 
were several Gaelic Bibles, which the 
family had been using at early prayers ; 
for nearly all the country people of Cape 
Breton Island are descendants of Scotch 
settlers, and they have brought their 
Bibles and many of their customs with 
them. Ten miles furtuer up the road we 
passed a place where people were begin- 
ning to gather for the yearly sacrament, 
which was to take place on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and several hundred were 
there already, although the Sabbath was 
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FROM THE VILLAGE OF BADDECK 


some days off. They sleep in fa1m-houses—sometimes 
fifty and sixty people in a small house—and after several 
days of frequent preaching se1vices, the sacrament is ac- 
ministered out-of-doors on Sunday morning. Our wheels 
excited a great deal of interest among the people—only a 
few of them had ever seen bicycles before—and every 
horse in Cape Breton Island is afraid of them. We 
always stopped and got off when we met teams, and 
sometimes it would be necessary to hide the wheels 
in the bushes before the horse could summon courage to 
pass us. 

We rode on all that day from North River toward In- 
gonish, sixty miles north of Baddeck, coming to Smoky 
Mountain in the afternoon, and pushing our wheels for a 
mile up its steep and washed-out roadway. The view was ex- 
quisite. The mountain rises about nine hundred feet straight 
up from the Atlantic. Far across we could see the point 


We stayed at Ingonish in a delightful farm-house on the 
cliffs, with the two bays stretching beneath us and Smoky 
looming up beyond. In the evening the young fishermen 
played football on the lawn, and we sat on the grass in an 
old Indian graveyard close to the house, and watched them 
until the lamp from the lighthouse twinkled out over the 
water. 

We had planned to take a steamer from Ingonish to 
Sydney, and wheel from there back to Baddeck, but the 
steamer was not expected on its regular trip for three 
days. There was a wreck at Cape North, twenty miles 
above us, and the steamer was there, and our hosts told us 
it was possible that it might stop at Ingonish in the after- 
noon on its way back, so we waited for it. But it did not 
come, and they thought it would perhaps come down at night 
and put in at the lower bay, for it blew too hard to cross 
to Sydney. We started early the next morning to get 





THE OUT-OF-DOOR SACRAMENT 


where Sydney lay, and to the left was a beautiful double 
bay with the little village of Ingonish lying at the point of 
the furthest promontory. We coasted down the mountain, 
were ferried across the first bay—the road stopped there— 
and went on over a smooth, hard track eight miles to Ingo- 


nish, the first bicyclers to reach that far-away village on the 
North Atlantic. 


the steamer if it were there, or to wheel back over Smoky 
if it were not. Four miles from our starting-point we had 
our first mishap—my friend's rear tire gave out completely. 
And there we were, sixty miles from Baddeck. Now the 
question became very serious—was the steamer at the lower 
bay or not? We could not see, and the people around 
did not know, so I left my companion, and “ scorched ” till 
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THE OLDEST HOUSES IN BADDECK AND THE OLD GAELIC CHURCH 


the wharf appeared in sight, and there was the “steamer ”’ 
—a little tugboat—just putting out. I reached the shore 
in time to yell, “‘ Friend on a bicycle—broken down—will 
you come around to North Bay and get us?” 

** No—o-o0!” 

‘Give you five dollars !” 

“Ne-o. Do it for ten.” 

“All right—ten it is. I'll be there as soon as you.” 

Back again over the road while the steamer crossed the 
bay. My friend was plodding along toward Ingonish. I 
passed him, and sent a wagon to pick him up, and soon 
we were in a dancing boat, with the spray wetting our 
wheels, pulling out to the anchored tug, and in four 
hours more we were at the comfortable Sydney Hotel. 
The next morning another steamer brought us back to 
Baddeck. 

The captain would take only five dollars after all—said 
ten was too much. He was not a Yankee captain. His 
only other passengers were the captain and crew of the 
wrecked Norwegian bark, which had spent eight weeks cross- 
ing from Havre, then missed her reckoning, and had gone 
ashore just south of North Cape instead of clearing it for 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The crew were a queer 
lot of piratical-looking toughs from as many countries as 
there were men, and a French peasant cabin-boy with a 
big round face, a blue blouse, and wooden shoes. , The little 
steamer tossed about, and there were strong smells of pan- 
try combined with the odor of sailors sleeping with their 
shoes off on the seats and floor of a cabin eight by eight. 
I,was wet through from my ride, and could not be on deck, 
but¥I eagerly sought the smells of the engine-room after 
a half-hour in the cabin. The Norwegian captain told me 
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the story of his life. He owned the bark 
—she had cost him two thousand pounds, 
and was insured only for two-thirds, and 
the wreck had brought one hundred and 
sixty dollars at auction. The Norwegian 
consul at Sydney would send them all 
home, and at least he would have the 
chance of seeing his family, which he had 
not seen for three years, and then only 
for ten days, and not for four years be- 
fore that. 

We made a trip through the country on 
the east coast of the Island to Margaree, 
a beautiful rolling land of farms and quiet 
villages, and scenery like that of England. 
I doubt if there is such another country 
for Macs on the face of the earth, outside 
of Scotland. After stopping at McKay’s 
store in Baddeck for some supplies, we 
rode on to dinner at the McLeods’, getting 
a glass of milk at Mrs. McRae’s, and 
staying over night with the hospitable 
McLeans at Lake Ainslee. There are 
forty John McLeods in and around Baddeck, none of them 
known as John McLeod, but each having a nickname 
usually derived from some small incident in his life. There 
is one who is associated with a mortgage, and he is known 
as “Mortgage McLeod,” his oldest son being “ First 
Mortgage McLeod,” and his next son “Second Mortgage 
McLeod.” 

But I had not begun to exhaust the beauties of Cape 
Breton Island when I found myself getting up one morn- 
ing at four o’clock, and the carriage coming to take me to 
the wharf. No, not totake me; it could have my trunk 
and other impedimenta, but I preferred the wheel, and 
took my final whirl over Cape Breton roads just as the day 
began to break, down past the old Gaelic church, along 
the smooth shore road to where the May Queen was 
showing signs of life. She was to start at five, but at that 
hour the captain bad not appeared. We waited fifteen 
minutes for him, then fifteen for a passenger—a young man 
who seemed to have many friends among the fair sex, for 
a big wagon-load of them drove up to bid him good-by. 
When their farewells, hastened by the shrill whistles of 
the steamer, were thoroughly said, we started for a last trip 
over the beautiful Bras d’Or. Around the island point 
where the lamp of the tiny lighthouse had just finished 
its labors for the night, past Spectacle Island and ‘“ Wash- 
back” (spelled Watchabaktchkt), and Baddeck faded from 
view in the glory of the sun as it flushed the cloud-bank 
in the east with gold and red, and ushered in another 
day of clear skies and cool, delicious, life-giving air—a 
companion to all the days I had seen in two weeks of 
Cape Breton Island. 

And not a touch of hay-fever. 
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Albrecht Diirer and the Nativity 
By Elbert Francis Baldwin 


More than three hundred and fifty years ago there lived a man whose name 
and fame the world will not let die. He lived in troublous times, politically and 
religiously, in a society largely uncouth and unrefined, and in a country divided 
up into petty princedoms. But, like his rival, Holbein, he had the good fortune 
to reside in a town whose progress in the 
arts had excelled that of any other place — — 
in Germany—even that of Augsburg, Hol- —_— . be 
bein’s home. At the end of the fifteenth 3 > 2 
century Nuremberg was much as we see it 
to-day—a place of wonderful picturesque- 
ness and character. Already that motber- 
art, architecture, had given to the town 
notable structures, ecclesiastical, munici- 
pal, domestic. Then, as everywhere else, 
architecture inevitably gave birth to sculp- 
ture. The Frauenkirche and the churches 
of St. Lawrence and St. Sebald now be- 
came famous, not so much as buildings, 
but because of their sculptured shrines in 
stone and wood, the noble work of Adam 
Krafft and Peter Vischer and Veit Stoss. 
It was an art-realism which was all about the young Diirer, when with him painting suc- 
ceeded architecture and sculpture. How naturally his hand turned to the drawing of houses, 
gates. porches, walls, and how naturally he painted what he had seen as sculpture rather than 
what he had seen as life! That which haa nourished his art-soul from infancy was stronger 
than he, and hence we find—especially in the second illustration herewith given—an almost 
literal reproduction of some altarpiece which he may have seen carved in wood. 

Again, to the casual or to the careful observer the Diirer work is always expressive—often 
oppressively expressive—of homely Teutonic life, a quality nowhere more evident than in the 
artist’s representations of the Nativity of our.Lord. In them all we see his wife, Agnes, or 
some other Hausfrau model; in them all the zaive/é of Nuremberg customs is evident, but 
in them all there is a profound harmony. which, coming straight from the heart of the ingenuous artist, comes straight through all 
the advance of art to our hearts, touching them with power. The idea of making art true to actual, not ideal, life, no matter how 
much beauty be sacrificed, is also shown in a series of pictures which lead up to the Nativity, namely, the “ Life of the Virgin.” 
Like Luther. Diirer was a true Teuton in glorifying family life whenever possible. 

In the other accompanying illustrations we discover how painting in Germany was seeking to get away from conventional 
trammels. as, a century before, it had done in Italy and Flanders. In religious art there was a tendency to depict no longer the 
exclusively concrete, but to surround the subject with an environment which must needs be that of the painter and not of the sub- 
ject—since the painter knew little of the costumes and customs of Palestine. Religious representations were now no longer merely 
altarpieces wherein should be figures only (as in the second of the 
accompanying illustrations). but veritable easel-pictures, to be shown 
or hung in guild-rooms as well as in convents, monasteries, and 
churches. In the well-known “Little Passion ”’—that monument 
of genuinely reverential art—we have the nearest approach ever 
made by any painter to reproducing the Bethlehem environment, 
as in its figures it seems the most really religious of all treatments. 
In the largest of the illustrations on this page, however, we see a 
“« Nativity ” where the actual scene is nearly lost in the large set- 
ting—a setting which represents Nuremberg—yes, and with many 
a feature of Diirer’s own house—but not at all Bethlehem. This 
engraving on copper is one of the most valued of all the master’s 
works. It was done about twenty years before Diirer’s death, as 
will be seen from the monogram and date hanging where, in a 
German or English inn, the sign is swung. 

No matter what the limitations, Diirer’s pictures always show 
the justice of Grimm’s judgment that Diirer was a thinker who 
painted; we might add, “ a painter who thought.” He was thus a 
force in the intellectual world; he was never the delineator of mere 
emotion. ‘An unlearned man is like an unpolished mirror.” he 
once told Melanchthon. When to!d of Diirer’s death, Luther said, 
“You may count him happy that Christ so enlightened him and 
took him in good time from stormy scenes, destined to become still 
a stormier, so that he who was worthy of seeing only the best should 

not be compelled to experience the worst.” These words transport 
us into that age when Germany’s protesting religious faith was 
breaking away from Italian bonds, but when reflections from Italy’s 
full sun of the Renaissance were lighting a few of the dark corners 
in the land beyond the Alps. Yet, interesting as were Diirer’s 
relations with Italians, especially with the Bellini, we find in the 
Diirer work none of the glamour of southern skies, none of the 
exuberance of an Italian ideal. On the contrary, realist as he 
‘was—a true successor and contemporary of the realist sculptors, 
whose work compels our admiring wonder—Diirer was no materi- 
alist, no Jan Steen, no Zola. His mind was above muck-heaps 
and barnyards, his spirit was intuitively lofty. and even though his 
technical skill was not equal to his high thought, he has left us 
invaluable proofs of that thought in his oil paintings (the “ Adora- 
tion of the Magi” at Florence deserving high rank among Nativity 
pictures), his engravings on wood and on copper, his etchings and 
his drawings. These last are naturally the most interesting of 
all the works in their revelation of the master. 
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Prophets of the Christian Faith 


II.—The Apostle Paul 
By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 


Whoever has read Dr. Matheson’s book, “ The Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” will understand the peculiar fitness of the 
choice of Dr. Matheson by The Outlook as writer of this paper in our general series. George Matheson is now about fifty-three 
years old, is a graduate of the University of Glasgow, has been nearly thirty years in the ministry, and for 


We quote a few words from that article : 


about ten years pastor of St. Bernard’s Church, Edinburgh. His scholarly attainments are the more. 
remarkable in that his sight was lost before he entered the University. Among his best-known books 
(besides that named above) are “ Natural Elements of Revealed Religion,” “The Religious Bearings of 
Evolution,” “The Psalmist and the Scientist,” “My Aspirations,” “ Voices of the Spirit,” and a volume of 
“ Sacred Songs.” In The Outlook for September 7 last will be found, in an English letter from the senior 
editor, the account of a visit to St. Bernard’s, and of the impression made by Dr. Matheson as a preacher. 
“In nine years’ time he has made St. Bernard’s Parish Church 
one of the famous churches of Edinburgh, and not only do men and women come from all over the city, but 
strangers come from afar, to hear the now famous blind preacher of Edinburgh. For he is blind—stone 
blind. A pathetic interest attaches to the service from the moment when he enters, led to the pulpit stairs by 
his attendant. Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said, ‘What the audience give me in spray, 1 give them 
back in drops.’ The audience can give nothing to the blind preacher, unless by some mysterious telepathic 
He cannot know whether the church is full or empty, nor whether the congregation is 


attentive or listless. His inspiration must be in himself, his theme, or his God; it cannot be in his auditors.” 
The first article in this series—“ What is a Prophet?” by Lyman Abbott—will be found in The Outlook for December 14.  Fol- 
lowing articles in the series will be by Dr. Marcus Dods, Professor Adolph Harnack, Dean Fremantle, Dean Farrar, Principal 
Fairbairn, Dr. A. V. G. Allen, Dr. T. T. Munger, and Professor A. C. McGiffert. 





The figures of the New Testament are representative 
nien; each stands for some phase of the soul. Matthew 
is the type of conservatism, “that it might be fulfilled.” 
Mark is the symbol of present action, “ straightway he com- 
manded.” Luke is the embodiment of human sympathy. 
John is the love of the ideal. Nathaniel is the child; Nico- 
demus is the student; Peter is the youth; Thomas is the 
reflective and somewhat careworn man. No portrait in this 
gallery is without its special significance. 

What is Paul? It seems at first sight equivalent to 
asking ‘“‘ What is Shakespeare?” It appears as if the only 
word which would describe him is myriad-mindedness. 
And yet, to my mind, the remarkable feature about Paul 
is not variety but unity—not the diversity of his experi- 
ences, but the one thread which connects them. If I 
were asked to state in a single phrase what Paul repre- 
sents, I would say, “The pilgrim’s progress.” I would 
say that his life, as indicated in the historical order of his 
epistles, describes the normal course through which each 
Christian is to journey in his passage from the scene of 
shadows into the happy land of Beulah. 

I say, “the zorma/ course.” But the point I wish to 
emphasize is that to Paul himself it was very abnormal. 
He was the initiator of that which has since become chronic 
and habitual. The course proposed for the Old Testament 
pilgrims was the very opposite of that prescribed for Paul. 
Theirs was a march from the desert into the promised 
land; Paul’s was a progress from the promised land into 
the desert. They began with the valley, passed up to the 
plain, and ended on the height ; he began with the height, 
passed down to the plain, and ended with the valley. They 
proceeded from law to love; he descended from love to 
law. They set up their ladder on the earth and tried to 
reach the heavens; he fixed his ladder in the heavens and 
tried to reach the earth. 

It was not only from the men of the Old Testament that 
Paul was thus distinguished; his experience was equally 
marked out from the original Apostles—the men of transi- 
tion between the old and the new. These proceeded from 
the human to the divine. They gazed first on the Christ 
of the flesh. They followed the steps of the Son of man 
from the cradle to the cross; when the crown came, their 
pilgrimage was over. But Paul began withthecrown. His 
first sight of the Christ was the Christ glorified. He knew 
the power of His resurrection before he felt the fellowship 
of His sufferings. His progress was a progress backward. 
He had begun with the light of immortality ; he had to 
retrace his steps to take up the life of time. It was an ab- 
normal experience, though it was to become universal. He 
was the first of the new régime, and for a while the only one. 
He says he was “born out of due time.” I understand 


him to mean, not that he was born too late, but that he 
was born too soon. He claimed to have a vision of the 
Christian life which was above his age, before his day, in 
advance of his contemporaries. He claimed to be the fol- 
lower of One whose progress had been from heaven to 
earth, who had begun with the form of God and ended 
with the form of a servant, who had emptied himself step 
by step into sympathy with things beneath him, and paused 
not, rested not, until he had made the human divine. The 
progress of St. Paul was like that of his Master—a prog- 
ress downward. 

He begins in the air—in the other world. He has been 
caught up to meet his Lord, and the earth disappears from 
his view. He sees nothing but the second advent ;~he 
hears nothing but the last trump. All perspective has 
vanished ; the end is at the door. Christ is coming; in a 
little while he will be here. What is this world to any 
man? Before his descending shout of triumph its proud- 
est pomps shall melt away. Before the first gaze of the 
man of Tarsus there floated the form of only one Christ— 
the Christ of resurrection. The light which smote him 
from heaven put out all the candles of earth. Everything 
below that sun became a thing of insignificance. The 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them vanished like 
smoke. Their inhabitants became as grasshoppers, their 
events as water-drops. The only bells heard were the bells 
of the New Jerusalem, and they summoned all men to a 
cathedral above. 

Then there came a cloud; I know not when, I know 
not how. I only know it was somewhere between the 
Thessalonians and the Galatians. In his letter to Corinth 
he speaks of it as a thorn; in his letter to Rome he de- 
scribes it as a warfare; both are introduced as retrospects 
of a dark, and to some extent a surmounted, past. The 
cause of the cloud I cannot tell; probably it was some- 
thing external. But the main point is that it was some- 
thing which made Paul feel himSelf less ready for his 
change. The second advent moves further off; the world 
looms nearer. He finds that the light which fell upon him 
at Damascus was like the deluge ; it had only covered the 
old world—not annihilated it. There were two natures 
within him—Saul and Paul. For the first time in his life 
he felt thoroughly bad. What right had he to struggle? 
Had he not tasted of the heavenly gift; had he not seen 
the Lord? Where was the blessedness he had known in 
Arabia? Where was the joy with which he had written to 
Thessalonica? Where was the exultation with which he 
had been taken up to the third heaven? What was this 
that had come to him—this flesh lusting against the spirit, 
this law in his members warring against the law of his 
mind? Was not this spiritual death? The strong soul of 
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RAPHAEL'S ST. PAUL. 


yesterday beat upon his breast and cried, ‘‘O wretched 
man that I am!” 

Then came a new gleam of glory, and it came, not from 
the third heaven, but from the very mist into which Paul 
had wandered. It brought a great message to his soul. 
It said: Your seeming fall is arise. You are further re- 
moved from death now than you were in your hour of 
immediate vision. The true sign of spiritual life is spirit- 
ual dissatisfaction. There is nothing which justifies a man 
like his belief in the existence of a beauty which he himself 
cannot reach. 

Paul has come a step down his ladder, which means a 
step up his pilgrimage. He has come nearer to the earth. 
He has passed from sight to faith—from an ideal of per- 
fect satisfaction to an ideal which eludes him by its glory. 
But already another step was preparing. What was that 
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glory in Christ which had hitherto eluded him? It was love. 
The moment Paul said, ‘I believe in love,” he had put out 
his foot for a further step downward. Hitherto, however 
beautiful, his experience had been mainly personal. He 
had found rest to his own soul. But that is not the half of 
the Christian life. Paul’s deepest Christianity was yet to 
come. He had begun with sight; his passage from the 
Thessalonians to the Galatians had been a passage from 
sight to faith; his passage from the Galatians to the Co- 
rinthians is a passage from faith tolove. You say “it was 
a very short time in which to make such a transition.” 
Yes; but the transitions of God’s Spirit are, in their last 
result, almost momentary. I can well-nigh hear the very 
hour strike in which he passed over the line. The man 
who wrote the magnificent hymn of the thirteenth chapter 
of rst Corinthians has made a leap; and when he touches 
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the ground it is no longer ‘the old 
ground, but a plane higher in God’s 
sight, because lower in the sight of man. 

Can you fail to observe that from this 
time onward the teaching of Paul takes 
another channel ? it becomes less per- 
sonal, more humanitarian. Even his 
view of predestination is to my mind 
the result of his new breadth, not of 
his old narrowness. He sees that a 
mother’s love is always predestinating 
love. When a mother foreknows that 
her child is about to come into the 
world, even before its birth, she con- 
forms it to an image; she figures to 
herself what she would like it to be. 
That is, in my opinion, the metaphor 
which glittered before the eyes of the 
great Apostle when he proclaimed that 
the All-Father had predestinated his 
children “ to be conformed to the image 
of his Son.” Divine Love, foreknowing 
that its children were about to be born, 
ere ever they had a character, ere ever 
they had a being, planned for them a 
destiny of glory, figured them in the 
likeness of the most beautiful thing it 
knew, and said within itself, “ I baptize 
them into the name of Jesus.” Nay, 
was not baptism into Christ’s name itself 
simply the predestination of love—the 
expression in the heart of the Divine 
Parent of a great, an unquenchable 
desire that the new convert should rise 
to heights altogether unearthly, and 
attain to nothing less than the image of 
the Son? 

Paul has now reached what he him- 
self calls the glory of the cross. He 
had begun with the crown—the sight 
of the Christ of resurrection. He had 
passed from sight to faith—the vision 
of an ideal which was beyond him, 
and after which he must strive. He 
has now come from faith to love—the 
perception that others have an ideal as well as he. 
Has Paul now arrived at the terminus? No. He has 
reached the knowledge that the cross is the glory of 
God; but there is a step beyond even that—he must 
“rejoice in ope of the glory of God.” Faith in Christ 
was the parent of love, because it was the belief in love ; 
but Paul makes the further discovery that love is the parent 
of hope. He says, in so many words, that the reason why 
he is not ashamed to hope is that the love of God is 
shed abroad in his heart (Romans v., 5). He was of a 
spirit not naturally sanguine; I have heard him called a 
pessimist. In his Epistle to the Thessalonians his main 
hope for the world seems to have been that a divine power 
is keeping things from being worse ; and truly he was right. 
But when the enthusiasm of the cross burst upon him, hope 
had a deeper revelation to bring. We again hear the clock 
strike as he passes the line. He had spoken of justifica- 
tion by faith; he had called love “a more excellent way ;” 
he was now to cry, “‘ We are saved by /ofe.” Love was the 
parent of hope. No doubt the parent was greater than 
the child; yet the child was indispensable to the support 
of the parent. And, with this latest birth in the soul of 
Paul, there comes a widening of his horizon. There is 
nothing which tells such tales as a letter, and often most 
in the things it does not say. Already in the Epistle 
to the Romans we begin to catch breezes—currents of air 
which apprise us that there is an opening somewhere not 
far away. As we advance beyond the boundaries of that 
Epistle, the current freshens. He tells the Philippians in 
express terms that the purpose of God’s heart was that every 
man in every place should bend his knee in prayer. A few 
miles more and we are out in the open, with the gusts of 
the great sea around us. As we pass from the coasts of 
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Philippi we are in a new element—an 
element of breadth, I had almost said 
of secularism, an element which in- 
creases in strength, from the outpouring 
of the letter to Ephesus, until those 
notes of pastoral counsel which speak 
the last farewell. 

What is this new element in Paul? 
I have called it secularism; it would 
be more correct to call it the extension 
of the sacred. Hitherto, Paul had seen 
in Christ merely the head of a body of 
members. But now he began to see 
more.’ Christ was the head of the 
Church, but was he not also head of the 
State—of all principalities and powers? 
Was not this magnificent Roman Em- 
pire, however unconsciously to itself, 
already the kingdom of God? Was 
not Czsar as much the servant of 
Christ as Ze was, albeit he knew it not? 
Was this world a secular system at all? 
Was the distinction between Church 
and State a real one? would not the 
fullness of time show that all things 
had been “gathered togetherin Christ’? 
As he approached Rome, and as the 
spectacle of Roman unity swam before 
his eyes, he asked himself if Christ’s 
kingdom would be less incorporative 
than this kingdom of man. He asked 
himself if this Roman unity was really 
the work of Ceasar, if it was not itself 
only a product of that divine order 
which had arranged thrones and princi- 
palities and powers. So asking, so 
thinking, Paul stepped into the world 
again. He came back to the haunts 
from which his conversion had lifted 
him; he claimed them for Christ. He 
found the land of Beulah on the earthly 
side. For the second time in his life 
he preached the things which once 
had been alien to him. Very beautiful 
to my mind is the passage, Ephesians iii., 
14 and 15, in which he declares that the idea of family life 
is modeled after the relationship of the Father in heaven. 
Beautiful, because I think there was a time when Paul would 
not have said it—a time of storm and stress below, of daz- 
zling light above, when the radiance of the heavenly vision 
had blinded him to earthly ties. Beautiful, too, because it 
is no accidental utterance. It is the keynote of his latest 
song. If his morning carol is to the Christ of the heavens, 
his evening lay is to the Christ of the home; if he begins 
with love on the wing, he ends with love in the nest. 
All his latest notes are of home. ; 

I cannot better conclude than by placing side by side 
Paul’s earliest and latest ideals of Christian joy—the one 
from his first letter, the other almost from his last. He 
says to the Thessalonians, ‘‘ We shall be caught up together 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air;” he says to 
Titus, “‘ The grace that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world.” Do I say that at the close 
of his pilgrimage he has found his first experience to be 
untrue? No; rather for the first time has he discovered 
its real value. He has found that the advantage of going 
up is the new strength we get for coming down. The bird 
that at dawn sings in the uplands may be heard in the 
afternoon on the ledge of an office wall; but the song on 
the office wall has been learned in the uplands. Moses 
had the vision of Nebo before coming down to the com- 
mon lot of men; but the vision of Nebo helped him to 
come down. Paul’s first revelation was the sight of im- 
mortality, but the sight of immortality gave value to the 
earth ; and he who began with the vision of the ascending 
Christ was bound sooner or later to recognize the possi- 
bilities of ‘this present world.” 
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The Higher Life of American Cities 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


Under this general title The Outlook will publish a series of illustrated articles on that part of the life of typical American 
cities which concerns united Christian and philanthropic work, the development of the Good Government idea and municipal 
reform of every kind, the efforts for a more wholesome and attractive home life for the people. and the extension of library, musical, 


and educational facilities. 


This introductory article by Mr. Roosevelt will be followed by an article on “ The Higher Life of 


Chicago,” by Mr. Melville E. Stone, Manager of the Associated Press; one on New York, by Dr. Albert Shaw, of the - Review of 


Reviews ;” on Boston, by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; on New Orleans, by Miss Grace King; 


Talcott Williams; and on St. Louis, by the Rev. John Snyder. 


on Philadelphia, by Mr. 





HE first lesson to be learned by 
every citizen who desires to 
bring about a higher life in 
our American cities is that he 
must take an active part in 
managing the affairs of his 
own city. He has got to take 
some little trouble to do this, 
but if he is worth his salt, and 
possesses that healthy com- 
bativeness which ought to be 
aroused in every decent man 
by the insolence of evil, he 
will soon find municipal pol- 

itics extremely interesting. After he has helped inaugu- 

rate some philanthropic movement, or helped conduct two 
or three checkered campaigns, whether to carry through 

a particular measure of civic reform, to beat a particular 

rascal in public life, or to prevent other rascals from beat- 

ing some given honest man, he will probably grow to feel 
that the duty of doing his share of the work of self-govern- 
ment has a pleasant side. 

Such a citizen must keep steadily before him the fact 
that if he is going to accomplish anything of merit he must, 
on the one hand, keep a high ideal, and, on the other, re- 
member always the words of Abraham Lincoln, and strive, 
when he cannot obtain the best, to obtain the best possible, 
instead of, through folly and vanity, choosing the worst. 

The man must work, and not merely talk about working, 
or criticise workers. To sit at home, read one’s favorite 
paper, and scoff at the misdeeds of the men who do things 
is easy, but is markedly ineffective.. It is what evil men 
count upon the good men’s doing; and hitherte there has 
been this justification for such a belief among bad men— 
namely, that, as a rule, the corrupt men have been perfectly 
content to let their opponents monopolize all the virtue, 
while they themselves have been permitted to monopolize 
all the efficiency. Rather than sit at home alone and do 
nothing, it is better that the friend of decent government 
should go out and meet other men who think as he does, 
and combine with them; but let him remember here also, 
that though occasionally good is done when two or three 
hundred excellent: gentlemen of refined tastes meet in a 
parlor and listen to papers on city government, yet this is 
not in itself by any means sufficient. We need such work, 
and real good is accomplished by doing it; but it is ineffect- 
ive if not supplemented by work of an entirely different 
kind. The man who in the long run will count for most 
in bettering municipal life is the man who actually steps 
down into the hurly-burly, who is not frightened by the 
sweat and the blood and the blows of friends and foes; 
who “haunts not the fringy edges of the fight, but the pell- 
mell of men.” He must meet foes as well as friends, and, 
above all, he must get accustomed to acting with men who 
may be persuaded to work with him for a common object, 
but whose ideas are not identical with his own. 

There are many different ways in which a man or a 
woman can work for the higher life of American cities, and 
it would be worse than folly to expect the one who can do 
most in a certain line to devote an equal amount of atten- 
tion to another line. The field opened to intelligent phi- 
lanthropy is almost boundless, and is continually widened 
by the antics of the unintelligent philanthropist. A very 
great field is opened to the man or woman devoted to edu- 
cational reform. The published studies of Mr. Jacob Riis 
show what almost infinite labor could be expended with 








profit by those willing to devote a portion of their time to 
bettering the material conditions of life for the bulk of the 
populations of our large cities. The improvement of tene- 
ment-houses ; the establishment of many small parks, of 
free libraries, baths, concerts, and picture shows ; the larger 
development of the noble work now done by the social, 
college, and university settlements ; in short, all movements 
in the interest of making the life of the day-laborer in our 
cities less onerous and more wholesome—these are subjects 
which may well claim the attention of all those who would 
advance the higher life of American cities. 

The special and peculiar work—of constantly growing 
importance —now played by women, is a department to be 
treated by itself ; so also the part played by clergymen. 

There are not a few reforms so important that it would 
be hard to speak of any as pre-eminently necessary; but 
at least it can be said that there is greater room for reform 
in our political life than almost anywhere else. There are 
shortcomings enough and to spare on all sides; but com- 
pared to the proper standard we fall further below in poli- 
tics than in almost any other branch of our life or labor. 
Moreover, political life is something in which every man, 
indeed every woman, should take an active and intelligent 
interest. There is no other reform for which the entire 
population should work, or indeed could work ; but every 
man, worth being an American citizen at all, is bound, if 
he does his duty, to try to do his part in politics. The 
life of the home, the man’s relation as husband and father, 
the woman’s as wife and mother—these are all that should 
come before our political life. In the long run, no amount 
of material prosperity, no commercial success, can atone 
for the debasement of public life, for the lowering of politi- 
cal ideals. 

Our politics have been in many ways so bad that it is 
necessary to go back to basic principles and to teach what 
should be elementary truths. To the first of these truths 
I have already alluded. Every man must work. In the 
long run it is the doer of deeds, not the critic, who counts. 
Again, he must work conscientiously. Not many years 
ago a then famous politician declared that the Decalogue 
and the Golden Rule bad no place in political life. The 
flippant cynicism of such a statement commended it to a 
certain order of cheap intelligence; but, as a matter of fact, 
the first thing to be learned by any man who proposes to 
do decent work is that the Decalogue and Golden Rule 
have precisely the same place in public as in private life, 
and that until a man believes in applied morality he is cer- 
tain to be a merely noxious public servant. Whether a 
man is a party man or an independent, he must, if a good 
citizen, make honesty the first requisite in a public officer, 
and must refuse to support any man who is not honest. 
Moreover, his virtue must not be of the milk-and-water 
kind, if he is going to do good work politically. If he does 
not possess the virile virtues, courage, hardiness, resolution ; 
if he is not willing to give good blows and receive them, 
he cannot expect to accomplish anything of permanent 
good. In the third place, he must possess common sense. 
If he allows the friends of bad government to monopolize 
the intelligence of the community, he is going to get beaten 
most certainly. 

The recent municipal election in New York shows this ; 
for New York has been but a type of American cities in 
many ways, and, I regret to say, in no way more markedly 
than in the low tone of its municipal government. It has 
also been a typical American city in its occasional spasms 
of virtuous action. Itis owing to one of these spasms that it 
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now has a clean and decent administration of public affairs. 
But, unless honest men grow to learn that their interest in 
public affairs must be habitual and not spasmodic, and 
unless they learn further that when they do take habitual 
interest in what goes on in the city, they must show ordi- 
nary intelligence and common sense, no less than consci- 


-entiousness, all we can expect is what has been aptly called 


an occasional insurrection of virtue. 

In 1894, by a combination of good citizens of all parties 
supporting a ticket which contained representatives of all 
parties, the corrupt ring government of the city was over- 
thrown. In the following year this same corrupt ring 
triumphed. Its triumph was partly due to antagonisms 
aroused by a course of action which will be touched 
upon toward the end of this article. But it was in 
part due to the silliness of many excellent people, who 


-could not see that it was worse than foolish to throw back 
' the city into the hands of evil men because they themselves 


had ideas of civic morality so advanced that the mass of 
good men had not yet come to understand them. Most 
students of political life are a unit in their belief that mu- 
nicipal politics should be divorced from National or State 
politics, and many practical politicians of the better sort 
are inclined to agree with them. An immense mass of 
good people have not yet grown to understand this. There 
are plenty of Democrats and Republicans who will vote 
for a mixed ticket of honest and decent Democrats and 
Republicans, against a straight ticket of their own pirty 


‘machine, but who will not vote as yet for a ticket composed 


of men with whom their own party has nothing to do. It 
would be a good day for New York if its citizens, in munic- 
ipal matters, would positively decline to take into account 
whether a man was a Democrat or a Republican. The 
way to bring this day about is obviously to get men accus- 
tomed to voting indiscriminately for Democrats and Re- 
publicans, if they are decent men. Such a ticket was put 
up in New Yorkin 1895. Against it stood the old ring ticket, 
the ticket of that organization whose name has become the 
synonym of political corruption in every civilized town, so 
much so that when Carlyle, in writing of the Norsemen, 
wished to speak of a certain stage of unwholesome politics, 
he naturally turned for purposes of illustrative comparison 
to Tammany Hall. Every consideration of sound political 
morality dictated the hearty support of the ticke! opposed 
to Tammany Hall. Nevertheless, a large number of the 
‘men who had been leaders in the effort to work the politi- 
cal regeneration of the city either declined to support this 
ticket in its entirety, or even supported some other of the 
various small tickets which are always run in every politi- 
cal contest. The effect of that action was to confuse the 
minds of many good voters. They failed to see clearly 
what the issue was, and for the most part did not vote at all. 
Many other men who, if the friends of decency had pre- 
sented a united front, would have been shamed into sup- 
porting them, gladly took advantage of their division to 
-support Tammany Hall. Yet other men announced that 
they would support certain names, but not all, the natural 
result being that the friends of the candidates whom these 
men did not support busied themselves industriously in 
knifing the candidates whom they did. The result was 
the defeat of the fusion ticket. 

It would be difficult to wish a more excellent object- 
lesson upon the need of what may be called “‘ team-play ” 
in politics. There must be some loyalty and some organi- 
zation among good men, or they are at the mercy of the 
bad. It is impossible that a thousand intelligent men can 
-ever nominate a ticket every narae on which will be accept- 
able to every one of the thousand men. But, if they are 
going to accomplish anything, they have got to support the 
ticket solidly. It is very necessary that the managers of 
the machine should understand that decent men will not 
tolerate dishonest action on their part, and stand ready to 
bolt any ticket if such action is rendered necessary by con- 
siderations of decency and morality. It is no less neces- 
sary, however, that it should be understood that this action 
of bolting is not normal, but is to be resorted to only when 
fully justified ; and this applies quite as much to bolting a 
ifusion ticket representing the best thought of the decent 
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men of both parties as to bolting a regular party ticket in 
State or National affairs, In every case where a man 
bolts he does a certain amount of damage, if only by weak- 
ening his influence for good with the organization which 
he leaves, and he should always consider this and make up 
his mind whether the amount of good he does in some 
given case will or will not be outweighed by the impending 
evil. As a matter of fact, he will find that circumstances 
continually arise in which the conflicting elements have 
different weight, so that it would be right for him to bolt 
at one time and wrong for him to bolt at another. In the 
present instance serious harm was done, and, so far as 
any unprejudiced observer can see, not a particle of good 
accomplished. Many Republicans and Democrats who 
were reluctant to enter into any combination with one 
another found their views strengthened, and it will be a 
dificult matter to prevent them from running straight 
tickets in the future. If they do run such straight tickets 
the fault will rest primarily with those who failed to sup- 
port the fusion ticket this year. 

Above I alluded to one of the elements of weakness in 
the reform movement this year. By this I meant the alien- 
ation of a certain number of voters because of the attitude 
of the administration in honestly enforcing the laws. This 
brings me to the final branch of my subject. 

Those who have read Dr. Shaw’s excellent book on 
‘“* Municipal Government in England,” and who know any- 
thing of American municipal life, must have been struck 
by the extraordinary civic systems which seem to work so 
well in the English municipalities. Speaking roughly, and 
translating the English terminology into our own, it may 
be said that many of these municipalities are ruled by 
elective Boards of Aldermen which have absolute power of 
appointing and removing all the officers of the govern- 
ment. Imagine the condition of New York or Chicago if 
its Board of Aldermen could appoint and remove all the 
heads of departments and all subordinates! The wildest 
corruption of the days of Tweed would be surpassed if we 
introduced this feature of the English municipal system. 
There are various facts, especially those connected with 
the suffrage, which tend to produce an entirely different 
working of the system in England; but the great reason 
why the system works well there is that the men who 
administer it are honest and have traditions of good gov- 
ernment behind them, and because the iaws are enforced 
as a matter of course. Socially, the English cities make 
a much worse showing than ours as regards certain kinds 
of brutality and vice ; but in official honesty they are far 
and away our superiors. In our American municipalities 
there are certain changes of law which should be made ; 
but no change of the law will go to the root of the matter. 
We have got to have honest officials to administer the laws, 
and the laws themselves must be administered honestly and 
impartially before there can be any permanent betterment 
in our conditions of municipal life. 

As to the first point, the need of honest officials, every 
one admits it theoretically; the trouble is we have got 
to insist upon the admission being practical. As a corol- 
lary to it we must insist upon all of the minor officials 
whose duties are merely ministerial being appointed 
purely for their merits, and being retained exactly as long 
as they do their duty well. Until we take it as a matter of 
course that a policeman, or a laborer on the public works, 
or a clerk in the Dock Department, is appointed purely 
because of capacity, and is retained without regard to his 
politics just so long as he does his duty faithfully, we can- 
not expect to get proper service from the Departments. 

But, above all, public officers must enforce the laws. This, 
again, is one of those basic principles about which it seems 
hardly possible to argue. It is hard indeed for a man who 
is both honest and intelligent to tolerate the attitude of 
those men who deliberately claim the right to violate the 
laws and who demand that the sworn officials of the Gov- , 
ernment connive at such violation. Yet such was the atti- 
tude of an immense number of voters at the last election 
in New York City. Such was the attitude of many of the 
newspapers, even of those that were ostensibly anti-Tam- 
many; and it was on this issue of the dishonest enforce- 
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ment of the law that Tammany won its victory. The point 
upon which the battle happened to be waged in New York 
was the liquor law. Under the statute the sale of liquor in 
New York City is forbidden on Sundays. This particular 
law had always been partially and corruptly enforced in 
New York, immunity being given to the saloon-keepers 
who paid blackmai]. The new Police Board, as in duty 
bound, enforced the law, and a very large number of voters, 
notably among the Germans, deliberately announced that 
they prized the right to drink beer at hours when it was 
forbidden by law more than 
honesty or decency, and that 
they would vote for any 
party, no matter how cor- 
rupt, if it would agree that 
its officials should violate 
their sworn oaths of office 
and connive at lawbreak- 
ing. It is hard to speak in 
temperate language of such 
a position. 

The question at issue was 
really of infinitely more im- 
portance than whether beer 
shall or shall not be sold on 
Sundays—it was the ques- 
tion upon the final answer to 
which depends the contin- 
uance of the Republic. If 
public officers are to execute 
the laws at their caprice, or 
at the caprice of a section 
of their constituents, then 
we may not only expect to 
see corruption flourish in 
our great cities, to see the 
growth of a blackmailed and 
lawbreaking body of liquor- 
sellers, and the growth of 
venality among public offi- 
cials and of indifference to 
law among citizens, but we 
may expect to see in other 
communities the white-cap- 
per and the lyncher flourish, 
and crimes of every kind go 
unpunished unless punished by the exercise of the right of 
private vengeance. The one all-important foundation of 
our system of orderly liberty is obedience to law. 


% 
Theodore Roosevelt: A Sketch 


So distinct a personal impression of Mr. Roosevelt is 
conveyed by the member of The Outlook staff who secured 
the preceding article that we publish his informal report 
without further explanation : 


THEODORE 


This afternoon I called on Mr. Roosevelt with a stenog- 
rapher. Although we had arranged the meeting by ap- 
pointment, I found that a great many other people expected 
to see him at that time. A few moments after my card was 
taken to his inner office, the door opened and Mr. Roose- 
velt shot out, stopped short, and said, “ Will you excuse 
me a moment?” Whereupon of course we said we would. 
In five or ten minutes he was back again with “ Will 
you excuse me for another moment?” and again we said 
we would. This went on for three-quarters of an hour, 
but at last our opportunity came. We were no sooner 
seated in the private office, however, than Chief Conlin 
came in on some important matter. A policeman belong- 
ing to a distant precinct had been drunk, and drunk in his 
uniform, too. The idea of his reeling around the streets and 
disgracing the service was too much for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and this matter was dispatched very quickly and summa- 
rily. It was an interesting juxtaposition of two faces— 
those of Conlin and Roosevelt as they sat facing each 
other. The one had many marks of physical wear and 
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tear, and yet was a face good to look upon. The face of 
the younger man spoke of splendid health, vigor, virility, 
everything that goes to make up the physical man ; but it 
spoke far more clearly of that which does not always ac- 
company physical well-being, namely, mental equipoise and 
will-power, decision quick and sharp and resolutely enforced. 

One instinctively thought of Mr. Roosevelt’s books on 
sport in the Rocky Mountains, and remembered how much 
such big-game hunting must have contributed to the devel- 
opment of a physique which would have been remarkable 
enough without any devel- 
opment. Who shall say that 
some of the rare personal 
force of this sirong execu- 
tive does not come from 
attention to athletics and 
outdoor life? This impres- 
sion was further emphasized 
by the explosive way which 
the President of the Board 
of Police Commissioners has 
of talking. No sooner had 
Mr. Conlin put his face in 
the door than it was “ Hello 
—Chief !” the syllables be- 
ing projected like steam 
from the piston of a lo- 
comotive. This directness 
characterizes Mr. Roose- 
velt’s every word and act. 
There is no trifling with a 
man who believes in such 
explosive syllables, mono- 
syllables for the most part— 
the shorter the words the 
better for him. 

When he began to dictate 
his article, he stopped for a 
moment, looked at us, and 
said, “‘ Yes,” and then shout- 
ed, “ I think I can—/wii///” 
—with boyish glee, but cer- 
tainly with a man’s decision. 
It is sometimes alarming to 
see a man thus think aloud, 
but we learn to love a person 
for it. Mr. Roosevelt then began an interminable walk about 
his apartment, up and down, from side to side, and round 
and round. He would make several circuits of the room 
without saying a word, and then suddenly break out in a 
torrent of eloquence. At other times he would measure 
his words carefully. 

Then the officer on guard came in with a bundle of let- 
ters, and Mr. Roosevelt would run through them for a mo- 
ment. Once he looked up, and, with a contemptuous 
gesture, dashed the letter on the floor, and said, ‘“‘ There’s 
another! Three-quarters of my mail to-day has consisted 
of anonymous letters.” 

“You see, my time is not my own,” Mr. Roosevelt would 
always say at the frequent interruptions. Perhaps Com- 
missioner Parker needed his counsel on some point that 
must be decided at ence. Perhaps the telephone bell 
would ring and some bit of news would be communicated 
from a distant station. Then Mr. Roosevelt would put his 
mouth to the receiver standing on his desk, and we would 
hear one side of such a conversation: “ Yes. Who is this? 
Tell me your name. Oh, yes! What do you want? 
What? Yes. Allright. You send that roundsman here 
to-morrow morning at half-past nine and I’ll fix 47m.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s own words elsewhere abundantly define 
his character, and show the value of the physical, mental, 
and moral integrity, force, and independence of the pres- 
ent President of the Board of Police Commissioners of New 
York City. 

New York is a type of American cities, all of which are 
more or less misgoverned. The entire country is receiving 
an object-lesson from the strong sense of duty which Mr. 
Roosevelt shows in enforcing the laws at any cost. 
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A PLAY POR THE CHILDREN, iN ONE ACT 


CHARACTERS : 
CATHERINE WATSON 
May Watson, 
LUCINDA MATTHEWS. 
BARBARA MOORE. 

HEART OF CHRISTMAS, a Fairy. 
First Voice, 
SECOND VOICE, 
THIRD VOICE, \ 
SPIRIT OF GOooD WILL, 

SPIRIT OF GooD CHEER, ¢ Christmas Spirits. 
SPIRIT OF LOVE, 

ELF OF FUN AND FROLIC, er . 
ELF OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE, Christmas Elves. 
NITA, 
FRANZ, 


: : Sisters. 


Christmas Music. 


Two Poor Little Children. 


SCENE.—A parlor in the Watsons’ house. WLucinda and Barbara 
in calling costume are sipping a cup of chocolate with the sisters. The 
four girls are members of the same Sunday-school class. A letter-has 
been received from their teacher, which Lucinda reads : 

LUCINDA. 

“ My dear Girls: Christmas is very near. Do you not almost hear 
the joy-bells ringing? I know your hearts are full of the Christmas 
spirit. I want you to experience the joy of giving. And that you 
cannot do without sacrifice. I know a poor, respectable German 
family. Christmas means a great deal to them. But this year their 
papa is in the hospital with a broken hip. He was a painter, and fell 
from a high scaffold. The mother works out by the day, sometimes, 
when she can find work. There are a baby of ten months and two poor 
little waifs of six and eight years. Will you ask your parents to give 
you the money zustead of the most expensive present they have pur- 
posed for you, and will you join me in giving these children a happy 
Christmas? Will you, dear girls, lovingly, cheerfully ?—and gratify 
your devoted friend, EMMA Brown.” 

Well, girls, what do you say ? 

May. I think it would be perfectly lovely. 

BARBARA. And I. 

LuciINnDA. I guess Iam willing. 

CATHERINE. Now, what asetof geese you are! Give up your 
best Christmas present for those German brats? They have no 
business in this country, anyway. They wouldn’t be here if I had 
the making of our immigrant laws. 

LucInDA. They come here to better their condition. 

May. Yes, poor things! 

CATHERINE. Why, the matter isvery simple. They are born in a 
low station, and Providence designs they should stay there. 

BARBARA. Oh, Kate, not if they can get out of it. 

CATHERINE. They can't get out of it. They oughtn’t to try. Let 
them know their place. 

BARBARA. How would you like it? 

CATHERINE. That’s idiotic. I wasn’t born there, wasI? Why, if 
they can rise, let them. But this man, now, is probably a worthless, 
beer-soaked German. He was drunk when he fell. 

May. But the mother is to be pitied. 

CATHERINE. How do you know she doesn’t make a mighty good 
living at the wash-tub? It isn’t a case that appeals to me. 

May I’m awfully serry for the baby. 

CATHERINE. The baby would enjoy a Christmas-tree hugely at ten 
months old! Girls, do you know what my most expensive present is 
to be? A gold watch. Fancy! And May is to have a chain bracelet. 
Think we are going to give up those things ? 

BARBARA. No, I suppose not. I was going to get a lovely blue 
rocking-chair for my room, and I need it awfully. 

CATHERINE. Well, have it then, goosey! Miss Brown’s a good 
enough teacher, but we can’t pin to her in everything. 

LucINDA. I suppose, unless we all do it, Miss Brown won’t care to 
have any of us. 


CATHERINE. Then it's settled. You write to her, May. 

May. I don’t quite like to. She will feel sorry. 

CATHERINE. You write, Barb. 

BARBARA. Excuse me from an unpleasant task. 

LUCINDA. Kate, you write, and we'll all sign our names. 

CATHERINE, All right. I'll do it to-night, and bring it to you to- 
morrow. 

May. Iam not sure I shall sign it. 

CATHERINE. Oh, yes, you will. I'll talk her into it. I always do. 

May. I'm afraid that’s so. 


[Lucinda avd Barbara rising to go. 

BARBARA. Well, good-by, girls. lad we better think this over? 
CATHERINE. Nota bit of it. We mustn’t be fickle. (Zhey 4iss 
each other ; Barbara and Lucinda go out, accompanied by May. Cath- 
erine resumes her seat, and begins to sew on some fancy-work.) T hope 
May will stay out a while. I want to finish this bureau-scarf for her. 
The idea! Give up my watch! If it had not been for my firmness, 
those girls would have yielded. [ know I am a resolute character. 


I am born to lead. Not much of atrouble to lead May. She is much 
weaker than I. (A fawse.) 


Enter the Ueart of Christmas, a fairy. She should be dressed in 
soft, white, flowing material, with flowers in her loose hair. She 
must carry a wand, to the lower end of which a stick of crayon 
is fastened. At first Kate does not see her. 

HEART OF CHRISTMAS. 
’Tis living for others, not living for self, 
That flushes the cheek, that brings light to the eye. 
’Tis the miser, poor creature, who hoards up his pelf, 
And withers and starves as the slow years creep by. 


But the dear heart of Christmas can cradle the world. 
Oh! list in the sky how the sweet angels sing ! 

’*Tis the banner of Love that is widely unfurled, 
And Love from the heavens the dear angels bring. 

Good-afternoon, Miss Watson. 

CATHERINE. Who speaks! I thought I was alone. Dear me, 
what a sweet creature! Who are you? 

HEART OF CHRISTMAS. My name is the Heart of Christmas. I 
have come to see you in order to enter your heart, if you will let me. 

CATHERINE (aside. Sounds like a quotation from Miss Brown’s. 
letter.) I appreciate your good intentions, but decline with thanks. 

H. or C. Then you can have no real Christmas. 

CATHERINE. Oh, yes,I shall. I shall have lots of pretty presents. 

H. oF C. But Christmas is not all receiving. 

CATHERINE. Of course I know that. I shall spend all my 
month’s allowance for presents to give to May and everybody. And 
mamma will help me out if I need more money. 

H. or C. Poor child! You know nothing, after all, about giving. 

CATHERINE. Why, I could spend two months’ allowance, if that 
would please you. 

H.or C. No,no. Let the Christmas spirits enter your heart, and 
you will know what I mean. “Shall I give of that which costs me 
nothing ?” 

CATHERINE (co/d/y). I will ring for the maid to show you out. You 
are somewhat meddlesome. 

H. oF C. (sternly). Not yet. I havea mission to accomplish be- 
fore I go. Know you not, child, that you are surrounded by three 
walis? (Draws a circle around Catherine with chalk.) 


Poor captive, hemmed in iron bands, 
Self-woven, linked in stubborn strands 
The frost is lying on the wold, 

But colder frost is here, so cold! 


(Draws a second circle outside the first.) 


One might escape through rift or break 
In that first wall ; the second shows 
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No loophole; child, you cannot shake 
This barrier down, so strong it grows. 


(Draws a third circle outside the second.) 


And sadly, sadly, now I see 
This third and bristling abatis ; 
On every side it holds you fast, 
Poor little prisoner, caged at last. 
CATHERINE. 
chalk-marks. 
H. or C. Overstep them, and come to me, if you can. 


[Catherine fries. She must act as if there were areal wallaround 
her, and find that she cannot overstep the chalk-line. 


What nonsense! I a prisoner! These are only 


8 

CATHERINE. Mamma! Help, mamma! May! I think I am be- 
-witched. 

H.or C. Mammaand May do nothear you. Youare in my power. 
CATHERINE. Oh, then, kind fairy, help me out. 
H. or C. I cannot. 
CATHERINE. Oh, please do. (Avnee/s.) 
H. or C. No one can take down those walls except yourself. But 


I will see what I can do to help you. (Claps her hands and summons 
Christmas Music.) 


Oh! the spirit, the sweet spirit, the kind spirit of the Chiid, 
Of Him who came to Mary’s arms, the Saviour undefiled, 
It melts the ice within your breast, it helps you now to be 
From sinful self’s dominion safe, dear child, it sets you free. 


‘Enter First Voice, Second Voice, Third Voice. They sing.’ 
Outside there should be low, soft music, made by mandolins or 
violins. Chorus of bells. 


CATHERINE (who has resumed her seat). 
lovely! I am strangely affected. 

First Voice. This poor child has never had the real Christmas 
music in her heart. 

SECOND Voice. I can hardly believe it. 

THIRD Voice. It is on account of these dreadful walls. Inclosed 
within Self-Will, Pride, and Selfishness, one must be deaf to Christmas 
bells. (Zhey pass to one side of the stage.) 

HEART OF CHRISTMAS. Thanks, sweet Voices. Well have you 


done your mission. (C/aps her hands, and summons Christmas 
Spirits.) 


How sweet! How 


Hither, come hither, fair band, at my call, 

Good Cheer, and Good Will, and sweet Love, hasten all. 
Here is work to be done that you only can do, 

So genial, so ready, so faithful and true. 

Hither, fair band, with your swift little feet, 

Come laughing and flitting, so eager and sweet. 


Enter three Sbirits, Good Will, Good Cheer, avd Love. 
are little girls dressed preferably in white. 
SPIRIT OF GooD WILL. 
That wondrous night in Bethlehem 
God sent me down to men. 


The work he gives me now to do 
Began in earnest then. 


Spirit OF Goop CHEER. 
When skies are dark, and clouds are low, 
I bid the folk look up. 


From heaven above God’s blessings flow 
To brim each mortal’s cup. 


SPIRIT OF LOVE. 


Love is best and greatest, yes, love is better far 

Than any gift or graces from thrilling star to star. 

’Twas Love that in the manger lay, ‘tis Love that wooes you now, 
Love, with the shadow of the cross upon His baby brow. 


CATHERINE. I see three beautiful children, and what they sing is 
strange and solemn. A tenderness is stealing into my heart, and a 
desire to be friends with these dear spirits. Will you come to me? 
(Stretches out her hands.) 


SPIRIT OF GooD WILL. 
Sprrir oF Goop CHEER. Those dreadful walls! 
SPIRIT OF LOVE. They reach so high! They are so strong! 
[Spirits bow their heads and sadly retire, standing near the Voices. 
CATHERINE (covers her face with her hands). 
prisoner; and these dear spirits cannot help me. 
HEART OF CHRISTMAS. Thanks, good Christmas Spirits, you have 


shaken the horrid walls to their foundations... (C/aps hands. Summons 
‘Christmas Elves.) 


They 


Alas! we cannot. 


I am indeed a 


Hasten, tiny Christmas Elves, 
Come and gambol ’mong yourselves. 
Here’s a little maiden fair, 
Give her of your joy a share. 
Hasten, tiny elfin crew, 
Here is work just fit for you. 
Enter two little boys, one carrying games and toys, the other a small, 


decorated Christmas tree. They must come in with a jump and 
run, and be full of little pranks. 





, } Any Christmas music that can be sung by children should be introduced 
‘here ; for example, Phillips Brooks’s “ Little Star of Bethlehem,” or Gade’s 


“Christmas Carol.’”? These two are numbers 175 and 176 in the Plymouth 
Hymnal. 
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ELF oF FUN AND FROLIC. 


Heart of Christmas, here am I, 
Full of mirth and jollity, 

Such a pretty world it is, 
Running o’er with fun and bliss. 


ELF OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


I can’t be as jolly as you are, Elf, 

For I’ve so many toys on the highest shelf, 
And so many trees to load to the ground, 
And time flies so fast as the world goes round. 
Stop dancing and prancing, and help me, pray, 
To make this Christmas the happiest day ! 


CATHERINE. What funny, dear little fellows! How I would like 


to hug them! But there can be no Christmas fun for me, since I am 
a prisoner. I cannot even help to make others happy. I see my mis- 
take. I am utterly selfish, proud, and self-willed. How hateful my 
character is! If I am ever free, I will care no longer for my own 
good times, but try to make others happy. (She bows her head on her 
arms on the table.) 

ELF OF FUN AND FROLIC. It’s jolly to make her cry like that. 


ELF OF THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. She’s all right. (Zhey run about 
and play.) 


HEART OF CHRISTMAS. 


The walls are crumbling fast. Catherine 
will soon be free. 


(She passes over the circlesand waves her wand.) 


The stony heart is melting, the stony walls down crumble, 
The proud and stubborn spirit is growing meek and humble. 
Come, darling little children, who have had your fill of sorrow, 
This lovely girl will crown for you a very merry morrow. 


Enter Nita and Franz, dressed poorly. 


NiTA. I don’t see how we got here. Look, Franz, liebchen, see 
the lovely house, and the furniture and everything. 

FRANZ. We just came, didn’t we, sister ? 
we walked right in. 
pretty things. 

WITA (indignantly). Of course not! (Zhey walk about, and look 
at furniture, then go to the table where Catherine zs seated. She smiles.) 

CATHERINE. You poor little children! You look so cold and 
pinched. 

NiTA. Wearecold, ma’am, most all the time, so we don’t mind that. 

CATHERINE. Are you hungry ? 

Nita. Yes’m, but we don’t mind that. 

FRANZ. Yes, we do mind it. Don’t you believe Nita, ma’am. 
Only it doesn’t do any good to mind. 


The door was open, and 
Will they put us out? We won’t steal the 


Nira. Ssh! Where are your manners, Franz? 
CATHERINE. Haven’t you a father? 
NITA. 


Yes, ma’am, but he’s sick in the hospital; broke his hip. 
The doctor says he can’t get out till spring, and then he’ll be lame. 
FRANZ. He can’t paint no more, d’ye see? and paintin’’s his 
living. 
CATHERINE. Where’s your mother ? 
NITA. Please, ma’am, she’s tending baby. She was out all day 
doin’ a washin’, and I took care of baby. He cried a lot. 
CATHERINE. You are too little to tend baby. 
Nita. Oh, no, ma’am! I have to do it. 
out to work, we'd starve. 
CATHERINE. Dreadful! 
FRANZ. Say, don’t you have it lucky here? 
CATHERINE. What do you mean? 


If mamma didn’t go 


FRANZ. Why, all them chairs and things. You don’t be cold and 
hungry. 
CATHERINE. 


No, never in my life have I been cold or hungry, and 
I don’t mean that you shall be again. 


FRANZ. But you can’t do nuffin for us. 

CATHERINE. I can, and I will. I was going to have beautiful 
Christmas presents, but I shall give them up, even my gold watch, 
and ask papa for the money instead. It will bea great deal of money, 
and I will get you lots of nice things. (Music soft and sweet outside is 
heard.) Children, have you ever had a Christmas-tree ? 

FRANZ. Not since we came over, and that’s free years ago. 
hadn’t baby then. 

Nita. I remember a lovely Christmas-tree in the fatherland; but 
we don’t think they grow in America. 

CATHERINE. Yes, they do, and you shall have one. 
looks bewildered.) Why, how did you get over the walls ? 

Nita. What walls? We came right in just as easy. 


We 


(Rises and 


FRANz. And I’m awful glad we came. 

CATHERINE. The walls! the walls! Are they down? Am I 
free? 

HEART OF CHRISTMAS. They are down, and I am coming to 
you, dear. I am ‘already in your heart. (She embraces and kisses 
Catherine.) 

CATHERINE. 


I was never so happy in my life. (Runs excitedly 
around the room. Spirits, Voices, and Elves lovingly surround her. 
She hugs them. The Elves give Nita and Franz all their games and 
toys, and place the Christmas-tree upon the table. They then play leap- 
Jrog. Finally, Catherine, taking a hand of Nitaand Franz, walks to the 
front of the stage. The Heart of Christmas stands with them, and 
Elves, Voices, ad Spirits group themselves around and behind.) 
CATHERINE. I will write, as I agreed to do, the letter to Miss 
Brown, and the girls will sign it. I will make them. If I am a born 
leader, let me lead in the right direction. May and I will give up our 
watch and bracelet, and the money shall purchase for these children a 
happy Christmas. (Afusic outside.) I must do something for the sick 
father, too. How mean and selfish I have been, to care only for my 
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own gifts, when others were cold and hungry! The air seems full of 
sweetness and music. I am strangely thrilled. 

HEART OF CHRISTMAS. Catherine, you are changed indeed. You 
were shut up behind the walls of your own bad passions, and we could 
not get to you. Thewalls are down. Youare possessed of the Heart 
of Christmas. 

CATHERINE. I see. And all you dear little people, you Spirits of 
Good Cheer, Good Will, and Love, you sweet Voices, and even you, 
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mischievous, funny little Elves, enter into the Heart of Christmas, as 
she enters into mine. 


HEART OF CHRISTMAS. Dear child, you have learned the secret. 


Who would be blessed, herself must bless 
The world with grace and tenderness, 
And thus, in love of God, and fear 

Of sin, have Christmas all the year. 


Music for the Play. 


SPIRIT OF GOOD WILL. 
Andante. 





That wondrous night in Beth - le-hem, God sent me down to men, 


SPIRIT OF GOOD CHEER. 


When skies are dark and clouds arelow, I bid the folk look up; 


The work He gives me now to do, Be-gan_ in ear- nest then. 


N 


From heav’n a - bove God’s blessings flow, To brim each mor-tal’s cup. 


wN “aN 





SPIRIT OF LOVE. 


Love is best and great - est, Love is bet - ter far Than an - y gift or gra - ces, From thrill-ing star 


to star! 


Love that in the man- ger lay, ’Tis Love that woos you now; Love with the shad-ow of thecross Up-on His ba - by brow. 





CHORUS (Sung by the Three Spirits and the Three Voices). 


we 
Love is best angl great - est, Love is bet - ter far 
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Than an - y gifts or gra - ces From thrill-ing star to star. 
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Books and Authors 


Social Regeneration ' 





The Fletcher prize was 
awarded to Dr. Gladden by 
the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College in 1894 for an essay 
upon the question, ‘“‘ In what 
ways ought the conception 
of personal life and duty to 
be modified?” Under the 
title of “ Ruling Ideas of the 
Present Age,” his essay has 
been published. As one goes 
through its eleven chapters— 
“Change Your Minds,” “‘ The 
Doctrine of Fatherhood,” 
‘“‘The Doctrine of Brotherhood,” “The One and the 
Many,” “The Sacred and the Secular,” “The Law of 
Property,” ‘Religion and Politics,” ‘ Public Opinion,” 
‘“‘ Pharisaism,” “ One but Twain,” “ Ruling Ideas ”— it is 
plain that the title is not to be taken historically, as of ideas 
that have already established their rule, but prophetically, 
of ideas that are now advancing to rule—ideas which as yet 
have obtained ascendency only over some leaders of the 
world’s advancing thought, and a minority that is growing 
towarda majority. The title is significant of the optimistic 
insight which is characteristic of the author. 

The three ruling ideas of the present social movement 
are: (1) “The immanence of the Christ,” a truth which, 
though radiant in the letters of Paul to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, the Church would hardly have comprehended 
until now—the idea that “those attributes of God which 
are revealed to the world in Christ were the molds in which 
the whole creation was shaped,” so that Christianity, with 
its truths of Divine Fatherhood and human brotherhood, 
is not the antithesis but the fulfillment of nature. (2) 
‘“‘ That the relations of men to one another in society are 
not contractual, but vital and organic,” as of the members 
of one body; so that “the chief end of man is. . . the per- 
fection of one in the blessedness of the many.” (3) “The 
presence of the kingdom of God” in a growing ascend- 
ency as a kingdom, not of this world, but now in this 
world, gradually purifying it of its evils and wrong. These 
ideas are ruling the present because they are modifying it ; 
they are the rudder which is slowly but surely swinging 
society round into the truly Christian line of progress. 

Seeing this, that the rudder rules and swings the ship, 
Dr. Gladden is hopeful and patient. Of existing evils he 
says just enough to uncloak them and mark them for put- 
ting away; he is free from diatribe and invective; he is 
more concerned to put forward the truth, in whose pres- 
ence error cannot live. But he does not hesitate to speak 
as plainly as the subject requires. Concerning “ Pharisa- 
ism” he observes: “The disposition is strong in many 
quarters to condone the most monstrous iniquities—iniqui- 
ties that strike at the vitals of the Nation—if the men who 
commit them will put on a cloak of religious observance, 
especially if the cloak has good capacious pockets, out of 
which liberal donations of hush-money are handed over 
now and then. ™ Men who would certainly be in the peni- 
tentiary if they had their deserts are flattered and patted 
by the heads of great educational and religious institutions, 
and made to feel that they are regarded as the salt of the 
earth.” 

We earnestly bespeak for this book a place on the 
tables of families and in the studies of pastors. It might 
have been entitled ‘“‘ Thoughts on Practical Religion.” It 
insists on the divineness of common duties, the sacra- 
mental reality of the calling in which we are given our daily 
bread, It draws a broad line between the religionism 
which ignorantly prays for help in doing wrong, and the 
religion which uses private possessions and powers as its 
public trust from God. 
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1 Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 


Ri By Washington Gladden. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25. 
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We have noted a few statements to which exception 
might fairly be taken, as, that belief in the Divine Father- 
hood “ undermined feudalism,” and also gave birth to the 
doctrine of the equality of rights. This last is true for the 
Stoic sages of two thousand years ago, but not so true an 
account of its genesis in Calvinistic Christian thought. 
Likewise the statement (p. 260) that “the prevailing utili- 
tarianism assumes that all virtue reduces to self-love; that 
right action is that which gives us greatest pleasure,” is 
either wrong or liable to be wrongly taken. It may be true 
of vulgar hedonists, but these are not the genuine utilita- 
rians for whom John Stuart Mili says that to sacrifice one’s 
own to the general happiness is the nablest virtue. 

These rare and casual blemishes do not impair the solid- 
ity of the argument. A sound philosophy of life is the 
condition of right conduct. That philosophy is given in 
the words Our Father. To him all things belong, and 
even the secular is sacred. The use of property is dictated 
through fellowship withhim. The dignity of citizenship is 
in its trusteeship from him. This world, its institutions, 
laws, customs, parties, are the proper field of Christ’s re- 
deeming work, equally with the inner life of individual 
souls, and he is already here, gradually reducing them to 
his sway. These ideas, indeed, are not yet dominant, even 
in his Church. But they rule the development of his 
kingdom, now silently advancing in the Church and the 
world. ‘To embrace them is to participate in the present 
struggle and the coming triumph. Hence the summons 
now, as in the first beginning of Christianity, ‘Change 
your minds!” Awake to divine conceptions of life and 


duty ! 
Novels and Tales 


“ Mr. George Meredith does not 

write for the reader who likes 
to take his reading as he sips 
his coffee, without effort and 
without thought. Mr. Mere- 
dith requires thought. Some- 
times, it is true, he disappoints 
it; oftener he stimulates it. 
The vices of his style and the 
extraordinary intérest of his 
mind do not, however, need 
comment in this place. His 
latest novel, Zhe Amazing 
Marriage, 1s full of his quality 
and his defects. It is what 
might be called a provoking 
story, suggesting in the first 
volume that which the second 
volume does not develop, and alienating the reader at the end 
by a dénouement which must be, for the great majority of read- 
ers, incredible. He describes the book as an attempt “ to render 
events as consequent to your understanding as a piece of logic, 
through exposure of character;” but he clearly fails in the 
endeavor, because, although he invests the events with interest, 
he does not make us feel their essential connection. In point 
of style the first half of the story is much superior to the second. 
As a whole, the novel will add nothing to Mr. Meredith’s repu- 
tation, although it is full of ideas and of that intellectual force 
which one so constantly misses in most contemporary fiction. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

It is a rare thing in fiction that a second book on a given sub- 
ject equals its predecessor. To say this of Ian Maclaren’s The 
Days of Auld Lang Syne is. therefore, high praise; and it is. 
emphatically true praise. Drumtochty continues to furnish the 
author of “The Bonnie Brier-Bush” with capital subjects for 
character-sketches, and in each is a slender but strong thread. of 
story interest. The stories first printed in this new volume rival 
in strength those famous tales in the earlier book which have 
lately been printed under the title of “A Doctor of the Old 
School.” In a different way, Burnbrae appeals to our love and 
admiration as greatly as did William McClure ; “ For Conscience 
Sake” tells how the sturdy, God-fearing Burnbrae refused to 
abandon his church at the bidding of an upstart land-agent, and 
prepared to leave the home where his life and heart were rooted 
rather than to give up the right. The undoing of the wrong 
and the practical expression of his neighbors’ love and sympathy 
round out the little series charmingly and with real feeling. 
With Mr. Watson it is this sincerity of feeling that keeps the 
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pathos always pure and strong. There is never the slightest 
sign of artificiality or of writing tor effect. The abundant humor, 
also, is never forced, but always spontaneous and fresh. Readers 
-of his two books will note with interest that in the first install- 
ment of his novel - Kate Carnegie,” printed elsewhere in this 
issue of The Outlook, some of the old Drumtochty friends 
appear once more. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Casa Braccio cannot be criticised, 
as have been certain of his recent novels, for the lack of story 
interest. In this respect it contrasts strongly with “ Katharine 
Lauderdale” and “ The Ralstons,” with both of which books it 
has some plot-connection: so far as this connection in theme 
exists, we may add, the present story precedes the two just 
named, and in it is solved the mystery of the origin of the un- 
pleasant Walter Crowdie. The first part of ‘Casa Braccio”’ is 
a tale of passion and crime almost too condensed and too 
crowded with tragic incident. The rest of the book deals with 
force and subtlety with the moral punishment and inevitable 
results of the revclt against social laws depicted in the first 


period. The power and skill of the author are in this novel 


-beyond question. It is a tribute to his ability to say that in 
‘character the book is quite different from any of the many that 
‘the prolific novelist has written. We have, it is true, a careful 
‘study of Italian society life, but only in that respect does the 
novel resemble the “ Saracinesca ” series. There is nothing but 
‘the slight structural connection to remind one of “ Katharine 
Lauderdale ” and “ The Ralstons.” ‘ The Roman Singer” and 
«“ Mr. Isaacs,” again, are quite as unlike this story as they are 
‘unlike each other. In short, Mr. Crawford is still as original as 
ever in subject and treatment, and his latest novel awakes quite 
a new interest. It is essentially serious in its treatment of sin 
and heredity, and if it does not specitically amuse, it certainly 
incites thought and analyzes motive. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 

Mr. Brander Matthews has done nothing better in the way 
of story-writing than his latest novel, His Father's Son, a piece 
“of work which, for general skill of treatment, must take a very 
thigh place among the novels of the year. The motive of the 
~story is singularly effective—so effective that it is astonishing 
‘that no ene has used it before. In this case, as in many others, 
-Mr. Matthews has shown his uncommon fertility and inventive- 
mess. He has illustrated the vicious quality of some Wall Street 
‘methods, and the curious confusion of morals which exists in 
the minds of some Wall Street men, by turning them into con- 
~crete moral action and character. It is a long time since any 
‘story has surpassed “ His Father’s Son” in definiteness of ethi- 
cal teaching and entire absence of the didactic method. The 
story is.told with rare sympathy both for the father and the son, 
with a great deal of suppressed feeling, with a delicacy and reti- 
cence which are in the highest degree admirable. Nothing 
which Mr. Matthews has done shows so much ability of a high 
order and so much of the spirit of the artist. (Harper & Brothers, 
‘New York.) 

The quiet studies of New England life which Miss Sarah 
‘Orne Jewett adds year by year to our literature of fiction seem to 
‘many readers to disclose the same staying power which one finds 
‘in “Cranford” and other tales of like quality. Ina time when 
vexaggeration and hysteria in so many forms appear in art 
Miss Jewett has never failed to exhibit the self-control, the 
‘poise, the balance, and the moderation of a true artist. If her 
‘range is not of the widest, her insight is of the surest, her feel- 
‘ing of the-truest, and her touch clear, definite, and sympathetic. 
She gives us always sane and wholesome conceptions of life. 
‘Her work discloses the faithful study of the conscientious crafts- 
aan. ‘Her style retains its old-time charm of simplicity and purity, 
and her quiet humor, which is one of her most charming gifts, 
doses none of its freshness as the tale of her volumes grows in 
dength. The group of stories which appear this year under the 
title of The Life of Nancy (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) 
‘will confirm a reputation long ago securely founded upon work 
cof the truest and most genuine kind. 

in Zhe Cup of Trembling, and Other Stories, by Mary Hal- 
Jock Foote (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), the reader finds 
himself among scenes with which this interesting novelist has 
already thoroughly familiarized her readers. She has, however, 
in the story which ‘gives its title to this volume, sounded a deeper 
note than in some of her previous stories. She has, indeed, 
dealt with a tragical situation, and with considerable reticence 
‘and effectiveness. The story is vividly conceived, the back- 
ground ‘seems to contribute to the isolation of the moral conflict, 
and the dénouement, if a little too timely and complete in its 
arrangement, has nevertheless a considerable effectiveness. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Village Watch-Tower contains 
six short stories by a writer whose quiet and steady growth in 
artistic skill itis a pleasure to record. “ The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol” and “Timothy’s Quest ” had a brightness, a freshness, 
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and a general vivacity which at once insured a wide reading, but 
left the question of the development of lasting powers of con- 
struction and style somewhat in abeyance. In “ The Village 
Watch-Tower ” that question may be said to be settled, for in 
several of these stories there is shown not only the old-time 
qualities of humor, keenness of observation, and the overflow of 
intellectual good spirits, but delicacy of feeling, refinement of 
touch, and the presence of a real quality of imagination. This 
is specially true of “ A Village Stradivarius.” Ail the stories 
share more or less in the increased skill and force which come 
from the growth of the mind and heart behind them. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

No American writer of short stories has done better work the 
past year than has Mr. Owen Wister. In Red Men and White 
are collected some of his strongest studies of frontier life. They 
have a Kipling-like effect in the realism with which they photo- 
graph soldiers, Indians, cowboys, Mormons, and their surround- 
ings. The glimpse of General Crook, for instance, is a marvel- 
ous pen-picture in a few words. Mr. Wister’s creations stand 
out as clearly to the mind as do Mr. Remington’s figures to the 
eye; and it seems as though the author and artist had been 
designed by nature to work together, as they do here. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 

In Slain by the Doones Mr. Blackmore returns to the scene of 
his greatest novel; and the figures of great John Ridd and of 
Carver Doone and Counselor Doone appear again for a minute 
in conjunction with new characters. The tale is a slight one, 
but the old charm is there, and few who have read “ Lorna 
Doone ” will fail also to read this episode of the time and subject 
there treated so fascinatingly. In the other short stories of the 
book there is also much of Mr. Blackmore’s leisurely and rich 
humor. The publishers have found a pleasing cover-design, and 
have made this a tasteful book in every way. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York.) 

Mr. Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage is an extraordi- 
nary bit of realism. It follows the fortunes of a young soldier 
through his belief in the romantic glory of war, his weariness 
with camp life, his growing doubts of his physical courage, his 
panic and flight in battle, his resulting hatred of himself, and 
his feverish thirst for battle and his final «‘ heroism.” The story 
is not pleasant by any means, but the author seems to lay bare the 
very nerves of his character; practically, the book is a minute 
study of one man’s mind in the environment of war in all its 
horrible detail. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

The revival of interest in Scottish character and customs has 
undoubtedly induced Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York) to 
reprint the novels of John Galt. Wehave received Zhe Annals 
of the Parish and Sir Andrew Wylie. It is said that in his 
character-sketch of a country parson Galt’s model was the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” but the Scotch minister differs mate 
rially from Goldsmith’s parson. In spite ot the humor and 
pathos in the “ Annals ’—his best novel—Galt’s name has been 
only a name to most readers. The reprint may bring at least 
one worthy character in fiction—the Rev. Micah Balwhidder— 
into deserved appreciation. 


Literary Notes 


—We learn that the unfinished tale of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, called « The Weir of Hermiston,” will appear in the new 
magazine, ‘‘ Cosmopolis.” 

—Mr. Augustine Birrell is editing the memoirs of his father- 
in-law, the late Frederick Locker-Lampson. The book will be 
called «« My Confidences.” 

—One of the best of forthcoming books will undoubtedly be 
a biography of Cardinal Manning, based largely on his own 
written notes, journals, and intimate correspondence. The work 
is described as of exceptional interest in itsyrevelations of the 
Cardinal’s inner character, especially durin® the conversion 
period. 

—The “ Life of Christ,” illustrated by Tissot, and soon to be 
issued at Tours, France. will be a remarkable book. It will 
have nearly four hundred reproductions in color from the paint- 
ings of the artist, upon the production of which he has been 
engaged for the past ten years. It is announced that the first 
twenty copies of the book will sell for $1,000 each, and the 
remaining copies, 990 in all, for $300 each. 

—Among the attractive features promised for the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” is an unprinted “ Note-Book” of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne written in 1839. This is to be followed by *« Some Mem- 
ories of Hawthorne ” by his daughter, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
Another feature will be the publication of an interesting corre- 
spondence between Emerson and Sterling. The letters have 
been edited and annotated by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson. 

(For list of Books Received see page 1107] 
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The Lion—The Lamb’ 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott 


And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold, the Lion of the tribe 
of Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose the 
seven seals thereof. And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of 
thejfour beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slain, 
having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth.—Revelation v., 5, 6. 


He looked for a Lion; he saw a Lamb; the Greek says “Little 
Lamb ”—lamb, emblem of meekness; little lamb, emblem of 
apparent weakness; slain, emblem of sacrifice. And yet this 
Lamb had seven horns and seven eyes: the horns, emblem of 
power ; seven horns, emblem of perfect power; eyes, emblem of 
wisdom; seven eyes, emblem of perfect wisdom. This Little 
Lamb slain was still equipped with perfect power and perfect 
wisdom. He thought the power and the wisdom were in a Lion, 
he found them ,in a Lamb—a Little Lamb—a Lamb as it had 
been slain. 

We continually make this mistake; we think that it is might 
that rules: we look for a Lion. We think that the power in 
government is to be found in Congresses, Presidents, Kings, 
armies, and have not yet learned that the power is in homes 
and wives and mothers. We think that the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church is in its cardinals and its archbishops; we do 
not know thatit is in the sisters who are giving their lives in 
hospitals and schools and battle fields. 

The disciples, when Christ came, were looking for a Lion. 
They believed that the Messiah would appear suddenly, and the 
hosts of heaven would gather about him and the hosts of paganism 
would gather against him, and in one terrible last battle he would 
conquerand ride victorious over a bloody field. They never thought 
the blood would behisown. But when the angel told the watching 
shepherds the Messiah was come, the angel also said to them: 
This is the sign of his Messiahship—that he is but a babe, anda 
babe cradled in a manger. The evidence of his divinity, the 
witness of his power, the presage of his victory, was that he 
was a Little Lamb—presently to be slain. When this truth, 
that it is the Lamb, not the Lion, that conquers, flashed on the 
thought and mind of heaven’s host, as the apocalyptic seer 
beheld them, they broke forth into the new song, Because thou 
hast died, and hast purchased us unto God, thou art worthy to 
receive power and riches and wisdom and might and glory and 
honor and blessings. 

Power belongs to love. The most potent of all earth’s poten- 
cies is love. Only love has any right to power. God himself 
would have no right to be the Al'-powerful if he were not all- 
loving. Power is only a scepter, and only love has a right to 
hold a scepter. The mother has no right to more authority over 
her children than she has love for her children. The husband 
has no right to more authority over his wife than he has love for 
his wife. The husbands need that lesson more than the wives 
do. It is only love that has right to authority. And love is the 
final authority, the great power! 

When the angels told the shepherds that the Babe was cradled 
in a manger, the Roman Empire extended from the Euphrates 
on the east to the Atlantic on the west, and from the northern- 
most boundaries of what is now France to northern Africa. It 
had one hundred and twenty millions of population; it had the 
best-organized armies the world has ever seer, and unnumbered 
wealth. Then it was that a poor man appeared in one of the 
provinces of Rome. He wrote no great book, founded no great 
empire, led no great armies, established no great school. What 
did he do? He loved. Wherever he saw distress, he com- 
forted it. Wherever he saw need, he supplied it. When he 
was wronged, he never resented it. When others were wronged, 
he never passed the wrong unrebuked. His friends were cold 
and apathetic and unthinking, but, having once loved them, 
he loved them unto the end. His enemies could not by their 
bitterness quench the unquenchable spirit of his love. When 
the soldiers laid him on the cross and were driving the nails into 
his quivering hands. he prayed for mercy, not for himself, but 
for them. The brigand that hung by his side he inspired with 
hope. The mother that stood before him speechless but ago- 
nized he committed, with broken accents in his dying voice, to 
the beloved disciple. When James and John came with their 
ambitions, he quenched their ambition with love. When Peter 
denied him, he answered the denial with a look of love. When 
Judas Iscariot betrayed him, he answered to that betrayal with 
the epithet of love—* friend.” When Thomas dishelieved him, 
he met skepticism with love. When he died, he left the story 
of his love for his disciples to tell the world. And that was all 
they had. And with that simple story of this One that loved 
they went forth. Eighteen centuries have passed, and now the 
Roman eagles have perished, and the cross shines in the sun 
from ten thousand domes and steeples. His empire to-day in- 





1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 3, 1895. Reported by Henry Winans and revised by the author. 
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cludes a population of over four hundred millions—four times 
the population of ancient Rome. They are not all true Chris- 
tians, you say. Neither were these others all true Romans. 
But the one are as loyal to their Christ as the others to their 
Empire. Love is the most potent power in the world. It is. 
not the lion, it is the lamb that conquers. The Eagle is dead, 
the Lamb lives on forever. 

To the Lamb belongs the world’s wealth. It is not the greedy,.. 
ravening lions that acquire wealth, it is the Lamb. Only the- 
Lamb is worthy to receive riches. They do not belong to shrewd! 
selfishness, but to large-minded love. This rich poor man, who~ 
does not know how to use the wealth which God has put into his 
hands, has no right to it. You and I have no right to take it 
from him; but he has no right to it. And by and by, when he 
stands before God Almighty’s throne, he will find he has had no 
right to it. No man has a rightto wealth save he who holds it as 
a trust and administers it in love. It is only love that is worthy 
to be rich; nay, it is only love that really has riches; for we 
have not what we hold in our hand, but what ministers to life. 
This poor dyspeptic is no rich man for the luxuries that lie on 
his table, if he cannot digest them. This unliterary man is no 
rich man for the books he has in his library, if he cannot enjoy 
them. This man who has destroyed the artistic sense in him by 
his devotion to his counting-room has no real ownership in the. 
pictures that hang on his wall, if they tell no story and stir no 
emotion in him. We have only what we know howtouse. And 
love is knowing how to use. It is love serving and sacrificing 
itself fur others that alone is worthy to be 1ich, that alone is 
truly rich. 

It is love only that is wisdom. The cynic and the misan- 
thrope pride themselves on their knowledge of human nature. 
They know just as much of it as a man might know of the cold 
earth who did not know there were any szeds beneath the sur- 
face. The cynic and the misanthrope are fools. Itis love only 
that is wise: for love sees the possibility in human nature which 
eyes blinded by cynicism fail to see. It is love which sees a 
future statesman in a rail-splitter. It is love which sees the 
great scholar and missionary in the shoemaker. It is love which 
sees the emancipator of Europe in the monk. It is love which 
sees the missionary of the first century in the persecutor. Love 
looks beneath the surface and sees the divine in humanity. 
Wisdom belongs to love. It was the Lamb that saw in the pub- 
lican Matthew the great biographer; the Lamb that saw in the 
ambitious son of Boanerges the beloved disciple; the Lamb 
that saw in the recreant and unstable Simon the great Apostle 
Peter. I wonder what he saw in Judas Iscariot which we have 
not yet seen, but by and by perhaps shall see; for love sees 
good in evil, and possibility in men and women when loveless 
hearts see nothing in them. 

And to the Lamb belong the glory, and the honor, and the 
blessing—not to power, not to wisdom, save as power and wis- 
dom are used by love to make itself impart more. I sometimes 
think that when we climb the shining mount and pass through 
the pearly gates and hasten up the broad, gold-paved avenue, 
eager to see the glory of God, we shall see the old inhabitants 
of the Celestial City standing at the battlements and looking 
down, and we shall wonder why they are not before the throne of 
God, and then we shall find they are looking down upon Cal- 
vary; for the glory of our God we have left behind us, and we 
did not even know that it was here. There are ranks and hier- 
archies of glory. Conscience is a great glory—conscience that 
sees righteousness and understands it; and faith is a great glory 
—faith that rejoices in the invisible and the eternal; and hope 
is a great glory—hope that beckons on the man to a larger and 
nobler and yet larger and nobler achievement. But best and 
highest of all is love. For faith sees God—that is wonderful ; 
and hope bids us follow God and become imitators of him as 
true children—that is still more wonderful ; but love zs God, and 
he that loves has already, in some measure, overtaken God and 
is dwelling with him. 

And so to love will come the song of universal blessing. To 
the Lamb, and the Little Lamb as it had been slain. We wor- 
ship thee, O God, not for thy power, though that power we 
might fear; nor for thy wisdom, though that wisdom we must 
admire: we worship thee for thylove. Itis the Lamb, the Little 
Lamb, that Lamb slain from the foundation of the world—-it is 
thy love, thy love humbling itself, thy love sacrificing itself—it is 
Calvary which is thy power and thy wisdom and thy ricues and 
thy glory and thine honor; and thus thy love shall receive forever 
the blessing of al! thy children. 


% 


Spiritual serenity is spiritual strength. It comes in by no 
softness of sentiment, but by thorough work. It comes by a 
faith that emboldens and energizes the whole soul.—Bishop 
F. D. Huntington. 
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The Religious World 


It has been suggested by the Ameri- 
can Board, and seconded by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
that Miss Clara Barton and the Red Cross Society take up the 
work of ministering to the relief of the sufferers from the Turk- 
ish massacre. This is at the request of missionaries on the field, 
and is indorsed by the officials of our State Department. Miss 
Barton has accepted the trust and has written the following 
open letter on the subject : 


Owing to the unanimous and urgent appeals from the friends of humanity, 
tepresenting nearly all of the people of this country, the American National 
Red Cross has decided that it must accept the sacred trust of endeavoring to 
relieve the starving Armenians in Asia Minor. According to conservative 
estimates there are 350,000 utterly destitute people inthat country who will have 


The Red Cross Society 
and Turkey 


to be assisted six or eight months—until the next harvest. Fully realizing the 


diffiailties and dangers to be met. the Red Cross will start for Turkey as soon 
as the necessary funds are placed at its disposal or guaranteed to insure suc- 
cess. Funds may be sent to Miss Clara Barton, President and Treasurer of the 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Authorized agents to 
receive funds and materials will be published in a few days. The Red Cross 
also suggests that goods, grain, and other material may be sent by chartered 
steamer. 
The Evangelical Alliance sends out 
The Evangelical Alliance a letter inclosing and calling espe- 
cial attention to some of its leaflets 
containing plans of a new movement. It is for the formation 
of local alliances, the objects of which are stated briefly as fol- 
fows: “(1) To bring conscience to bear on the life of the nation ; 
(2) to close the chasm between the churches and workingmen ; 
<3) to gain the strength which comes from organization ; (4) to 
prevent the indefinite multiplication of organizations ; (5) to pre- 
vent competition and waste in locating missions and churches ; 
<6) to cultivate Christian fellowship between different churches 
and different denominations ; (7) to reach homes with elevating 
and transforming influences.” Another leaflet contains sugges- 
tions for work for the local alliances, while a third gives a sug- 
gestion for a constitution. The movement is indorsed by many 
prominent ministers in the various denominations. Of it Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, says: “The move- 
ment might easily prove a new Reformation, more important 
than the original one.” A “ Pastor’s Programme ” for the com- 
ing Week of Prayer is also inclosed, which contains notes 
designed to aid leaders of meetings. They offer to send, gratis 
and postpaid, as many programmes (without notes) as may be 
desired for the use of a church, provided a collection be taken 
at some meeting during the week for the Evangelical Alliance. 
This has hitherto been supported by a few individuals, but if it 
is to be continued the churches must give it theiraid. A single 
week-day offering from each church or group of churches 


Observing the Week of Prayer would amply supply the treasury 


of the Alliance. Correspondence concerning the organization 
of local alliances is invited. The General Secretary of the Alli- 
ance is the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., and his address is, The 
Evangelical Alliance, 511 United Charities Building, Fourth 
Avenue, corner of Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


In our issue of September 21 we 
mentioned the Colportage Asso- 
ciation in connection with the 
Bible Institute of Chicago, giving 
its purpose and opportunities. It is intended to provide good 
literature at prices within the reach of all, and also to provide 
good books at a low rate for free distribution. It invited the 
interest of people of means to buy books for distribution in jails, 
hospitals, and among the poor. In this way the Association has 
been enabled to distribute, up to the end of October last, 12,619 
volumes. Bibles, Testaments, and other books have been sent 
into twenty-three different States. But for this distribution the 
help of local workers is necessary. We have just received a 
letter from Mr. Moody saying that there are still means to make 
further free grants of books, and requesting us to ask through 
our columns the co-operation of ministers of the Gospel, W. C. 
T. U. and other Christian workers, as well as regular chaplains. 
Let these write to D. L. Moody, East Northfield, Mass., inclos- 
ing some card or reference to show their good faith. After the 


The Colportage Association : 
Free Literature for 
Distribution 
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usual form of application has been filled out, they will send the 
books, postpaid. Mr. Moody hopes, if he is spared, to put a book 
into the hands of every prisorer in the United States before a 
year passes. But to do it he must have the help of local workers. 


The Young Men’s Christian Union, lo- 
cated at Westchester and Bergen Avenues, 
New York, is an exceedingly vigorous 
institution, and deserves special mention because of its broad, 
non sectarian purposes and work. It has been in existence seven 
years, and has a total membership of about five hundred young 
men. Since this Union is not a church, it shows its wisdom in 
not claiming to be one, or endeavoring to take the place or do 
the work of a church. That work it leaves for neighboring 
pastors and churches to do; and yet the institution is in hearty 
sympathy with the churches, and strives to help, not to hinder, 
their progress. The Union in all its departments of activity 
treats each young man as a man, and expects him to deport him- 
self as such. Therefore no rules are displayed about the rooms 
of the headquarters, and it is certainly a remarkable fact that 
there have been but two occasions of reproof in seven years. 
The Union rooms are open every evening (except Sunday) to 
members and friends. Experience has proven that concerts and 
socials are strong educational forces, and to this end they are 
freely used among the young men. AA series of socials and con- 
certs is arranged for the whole season, and they have proved 
very popular with the people in general and the members in par- 
ticular. The tables of the reading-rooms are well supplied with 
current literature. Reference-books are accessible, and books 
for home reading may be obtained. Friday night is set apart 
as “ game night,” when all kinds of harmless games are indulged 
in. They also keep an employment bureau and boarding-house 
register, for which no fees are charged. The Union sustains 
classes in gymnastics, athletics, vocal music, and literary and 
debating societies ; bicycle clubs, and an excellent Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary, which is an active part of the work. Besides assisting the 
young men, the auxiliary provides sewing-classes and other helps 
for girls during the daytime, and for each of the two summers 
past it has sent over one hundred poor children to summer 
homes near Sing Sing. The Christian Union holds no regular 
Sunday services and no exclusively religious services of any 
kind, except a series of Union Sermons arranged through the 
kindly co-operation of neighboring churches. By this means the 
members are afforded the opportunity of hearing near at home 
the leading clergymen of the various denominations in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. Among the clergymen 
who have preached to this association of young men Bishop 
Potter, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. John Hall, Dr. Lyman, Dr. S. H. 
Virgin, Dr. Henry M. Sanders, Dr. T. DeWitt Bridgeman, and 
Dr. Arthur Brooks may be mentioned. Dr. B. B. Tyler preached 
the Union Sermon before a large and deeply interested audience 
at the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Street Church of Disciples 
of Christ, Sunday evening, December 8. 


The Young Men’s 
Christian Union 


The object of the Open and 
Institutional Church League 
as published in its constitu- 
tion is “ to form a bond of union between open and institutional 
churches, and extend the principles and work for which they 
stand, as expressed in the platform.” Among its officers are 
the names of many ministers well known as pastors of institu- 
tional churches in our large cities. Its platform is broad and 
comprehensive. We give it in full, as follows: 


The Open and 
Institutional Church League 


The open and institutional church depends upon the development of a certain 
spirit, rather than upon the aggregation of special appliances and methods. 

Inasmuch as the Christ came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, the 
open and institutional church, filled and moved by his spirit of ministering 
love, seeks to become the center and source of all beneficent and philanthropic 
effort, and to take the leading part in every movement which has for its end the 
alleviation of human suffering, the elevation of man, and the betterment of the 
world. 

Thus the open and institutional church aims to save all men and all of the 
man-by-all-means, abolishing, so far as possible, the distinction between the 
religious and the secular, and sanctifying all days and all means to the great end 
of saving the world for Christ. 

While the open and institutional church is known by its spirit of ministration 
rather than by any specific methods of expressing that spirit, it stands for open 
church doors for every day and all the day, free seats, a plurality of Christian 
workers, the personal activity of all church members, a ministry to all the com- 
munity through educational, reformatory, and philanthropic channels, to the 
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end that men may be won to Christ and his service, that the church may be 
brought back to the simplicity and comprehensiveness of its primitive life, until 
it can be said of every community, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is within you,” 
and “ Christ is all and in all.” 

At the December meeting of the 
Resignation of Dr. Booth New York Presbytery the resigna- 

tion of the Rev. Robert Russell 
Booth, D.D., as pastor of Rutgers Riverside Church was offered 
and accepted. His reason for resigning is ill health, and he has 
agreed to maintain the relation of pastor emeritus to the church. 
The resignation will take effecton February1. The representa- 
tive of the church, School Commissioner C. B. Hubbell, spoke 
feelingly, and said that it was with the greatest reluctance that 
the church consented to release Dr. Booth from the pastoral 
relation. Dr. Booth is a man of sixty-five years of age, and has 
occupied several pastorates, the one with the University Place 
Church of fourteen years being the longest. He has been with 
the Rutgers Church ten years, during which time he has built 
up a large congregation and collected money for the fine edifice 
erected on the Boulevard. Last May Dr. Booth became a cen- 
tral figure in the Presbyterian Church by being elected to the 
position of Moderator of the General Assembly. 


The Rev. Joseph J. Lampe, D.D., has 
also resigned his pastorate of Christ 
. Church, New York, and accepted a call 
to the Professorship of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis 
at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Omaha. Dr. 
Lampe began his pastorate at Christ Church twenty-eight years 
ago, when the church was nothing more than a struggling mis- 
sion in connection with ‘he Brick Church. The Seminary to 
which Dr. Lampe is going is just entering upon the fourth year 
of its existence. It commenced with four students, and has now 
thirty-two. It is the center of a very important home missionary 
field. It has no endowments as yet, but is dependent upon the 
liberality of the Church. 


Another Resignation 


The Student Volunteer Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland is preparing for a 
great International Convention to meet 
in Liverpool January 1-5, 1896. Over a thousand leading rep- 
resentatives from the colleges and universities of Europe are 
expected, and men well known in connection with the students’ 
crusade for missions are invited to take part. The two object- 
ive results aimed at are: First, a union of prayer for a speedy 
effusion of the Spirit of God in all lands; and, secondly, a union 
of effort in the speedy occupation of all unevangelized territory. 
In an earnest and stirring editorial on the subject the editor of 
the “ Missionary Review of the World” presses upon all Chris- 
tians their duty of united prayer and effort for the world’s salva- 
tion. He believes that on united and prevailing prayer all else 
depends, and quotes as authority for our praying so as to com- 
mand a blessing, Isaiah xlv., 11: “ Concerning the work of my 
hands command ye me.” Where God’s work is concerned we 
are authorized to claim blessing. The writer fears that the 
worldliness of the Church has been a flood that has drowned 
prevailing prayer. He cites some illustrations of worldly tastes 
and customs creeping into the Church—violin solos and organ 
voluntaries from popular operas, etc. These things lower the 
standard of our church life, and, worst of all, crowd out the 
Holy Spirit. He says: “ How any intelligent disciple can look 
at the present condition of missions and feel satisfied, passes 
our comprehension. . . . The money spent on self-indulgence 
is enormously out of proportion to what is turned into God’s 
treasury.” And again he says: “ Who among us prays, and 
prays habitually, for the unconverted masses of mankind, for 
missionaries in their difficult and seemingly fruitless fields, for 
the victims of superstition and false religion and tyrannical caste 
and custom? . . . Who of us pleads with God for a world-wide 
revival, and effusion of the Holy Ghost in all lands?” And 
again: ‘We must love the world if we would save the world. 
- . . When we love men as Christ loved them we shall make 
Sacrifices for them, even unto death, as he did, and it will be 
easy to give money—not as a hush price, a hire with which to 
quiet an accusing conscience, or as a compounding with self- 
indulgence, but because love constrains us.” Great hopes are 
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centered around this gathering of young men to consider the 
“demands of a dying word’ and the commands of a risen 
Lord,” and to organize for work in neglected fields. It will be 
the first great gathering of the kind in Europe. 


The correspondent of the New York 
“ Herald” in Korea, Colonel Cockerill, 
speaks kind and encouraging words of 
the missionaries in the Hermit Kingdom. He thinks it a very 
inviting field for service. The opposition to Christian teachers 
manifested there six years ago has disappeared. Now the mis- 
sionary comes and goes at will, and “ where he is tactful and 
kindly behaved he is respected.” The King has recently said 
that he desired to see many more “ teachers ” (missionaries) in 
Korea. The religion of Korea is a mild form of Confucianism 
combined with ancestor worship. The writer says that what is 
most needed now is educational work, as the Korean mind is not 
able to grasp or understand Christianity at present. In that 
department the missionaries are doing excellentwork. He men- 
tions the Boys’ School at Seoul, which is in charge of Dr. D. A. 
Bunker, assisted by the Rev. H. G. Appenselter, where about 
one hundred and sixty scholars are enrolled. He also speaks 
favorably of the Girls’ School near by, in charge of Mrs. Scran- 
ton, Miss Paine, and Miss Frye. Wherever the Koreans have 
come in contact with Christian teachers, he says, they lead cleaner 
lives—physically and spiritually. Whatever may be true of 
other countries, the missionaries in Korea do not lead lives of com- 
fort. Colonel Cockerill says: “« When I think of well-educated, 
refined women consigning themselves to this doleful, dirty, bad- 
smelling, absolutely repulsive country, I am amazed.” Among 
the earnest and active workers whom he has met in Korea he 
names Dr. H. G. Underwood, the Rev. G. H. Jones, the Rev. 
W. B. Scranton, the Rev. D. L. Gifford, and Dr. C. C. Vinton, 
and adds: “I am really proud of the work which my country- 
men are doing here, and I hope that they will be encouraged 
and upheld.” The Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists are 
working together in the same field. According to statistics just 
published, the total number of native communicants in Korea is 
528, only one-third of whom are women. Missions are main- 
tained in six of the eight provinces. Some 567 natives are on 
the rolls as “ probationers,” only one-fifth of whom are women. 
Colonel Cockerill credits several of the women connected with 
our missions with heroic service during the recent cholera epi- 
demic. He mentions the names of Miss Arbuckle, Miss Whit- 
ney, Miss Jacobson, and Mrs. Underwood. The latter is the 
wife of Dr. Underwood, who, in company with Dr. Wells, had 
charge of “‘ The Shelter ” hospital during the prevalence of the 
epidemic. This tribute to missionary work is the more forcible 
in that the writer is essentially a man of the world, and quite 
unconnected with evangelical effort. 


Missionaries in Korea 


Brief Mention 


The Parish House of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, the 
Rev. David H. Greer, rector, which is said to be already the largest 
house of its kind in this country, is soon to be enlarged to meet the 
demands of the church work. 

Cardinal Paul Melchers died at Rome on Saturday last. He was 
best known by his opposition to the German anti-Catholic legislation 
when he was Archbishop of Cologne, for which he was condemned to 
fine and imprisonment (which he escaped by flight) and was deposed 
from office. 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute has just met with a 
serious loss in the burning of its barn, containing many valuable 
cows, a large quantity of feed, tools, dairy outfit, etc. The property 
was insured for only two-thirds of its value, and the loss falls heavily 
on the school in the midst of the winter season. Any special contri- 
butions at this time will be gratefully received by its President, Booker 
T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 

The octogenarian Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Rev. Dr. John Miley, died on December 11 at 
his home in Madison, N. J. Dr. Miley had filled many important 
positions in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was a member of 
the New York Conference, and had been for about twenty-two years 
professor in Drew Seminary. As a preacher he possessed peculiar 
power. He was never sensational, but clear in statement, positive in 
conviction, and earnest in manner, with great spiritual power. He 
also occupied a prominent place as an author. 
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The Home Club 


The Children’s Hour on Christmas Day 
Readings, Mamma: 

St. Matt. ii, 1-11; St. Luke ii., 1-20. 
Hymn, by C—, Ch—, E—, and M—: 


“ Little Town of Bethlehem ” (Phillips Brooks). 


Recitation, Ch—: 
“ Twelve O’Clock and All’s Well.” 
Reading, Papa: 
“ Where the Christmas-tree Grew” (Mary E. 
Wilkins). 

Recitation, M—: 

“The Baby’s Stocking.” 
Recitation, P— (the Baby, six months old) : 

“ Goo-Goo-Goo Goo.” 


Reading, C—: 
“ The Christmas Sleigh-Ride ” (Helen Gray 
Cone). 

Reading, E—: 


“ Snap-Shots by Santa Claus " (St. Nicholas). 

Reading, Ch—: 

“A Christmas Letter” (Helen T. Hutchinson). 

Recitation, C—: 

“The Mystic’s Christmas ” (Whittier). 

Hymn, C—, Ch—, and M—: 

“Silent Night ” (The Carol). 

Reading, Mamma: 

“This is Sarah Jane.Collins” (John J. Becket). 

Recitation, E—: 

“The Baby ” (George Macdonald). 

Recitation, P— (The Baby): 

“ La-a-a, La-a-a.” 

Readings, C—: 

“A Child’s Creed,” “Power of the Divine 
Child” (Frothingham’s Child's Book of 
Religion). 

Readings, Ch— : 

“The Divine Child at Play,” “The Divine 
Child with his Companions” (Frothing- 
ham’s Child’s Book of Religion). 

Recitation, M—: 

‘‘Christmas Eve” (St. Nicholas, Dec., 1891). 

Reading, C—: 

“ Hark, a Burst of Heavenly Music” (Mrs. 
M. N. Meigs). 

Reading, Papa: 

“ The Christmas Truants ” (Frank Stockton). 

Recitation, Ch— : 

“ December” (Frank Dempster Sherman). 

Song, C—, Ch—, E—, and M—: 

“Good News on Christmas Morning” (St. 
Nicholas Songs). 


The Home Standard Decisive 


We hear much in these days about the low 
standards of honesty. Many reasons are given. 
If it is true that our standards are lowered, is 
it not due to the carelessness of fathers and 


mothers in the treatment of their children? - 


They make promises they never expect to 
keep ; they reveal their opinion of people with 


whom they exchange social courtesies, while’ 


too often these people are greeted with affec- 
tion the very reverse of the opinion expressed 
in the hearing of the children. The pretenses 
in many families lower the standards of hon- 
‘ esty in the child’s mind. 

The other day a woman and her son, a boy 
of fourteen at least, took seats in a railroad 
train. The boy sat next the window. He 
slipped down in the seat and seemed to shrink. 
When the conductor came through, a half- 
ticket was presented for the boy. The look 
in the boy’s face of shame and of anxiety told 
the story. The conductor looked at the mother, 
who was cool, calm, and undisturbed, for a 
moment. A flush passed over his face as he 
slipped the half-ticket between his fingers and 
passed on. He could not shame the mother 
in the presence of her son. He was a gentle- 
man. A woman guilty of such an act loses 
that which she can never regain; she has 
robbed her child of that which would have 
been his protection in the hour of temptation 
—the thought of a mother who valued truth 
above all things. 


A Nursery Suggestion 


The awakening of the creative instinct that 
is in every child is the privilege of every 
‘mother who uses the best of her intelligence 


and time for her children. Too often the 
mother lacks the original ability to devise the 
methods in either education or amusement 
that will rouse this: divine. spark. A pair. of 
scissors without points, of convenient size for 
a child’s hand, with white and colored paper, 
offer an unlimited field for the play of imagina- 
tion and inventiveness. Every child old 
enough to use a pair of scissors knows the 
story of the House that Jack Built. The whole 
story can be told in paper. Jack, the house, 
the bags of malt, the rat, the cat, all pre- 
sent simple lines to the child. After the 
paper has been cut, there remains the past- 
ing of the pieces on sheets of stiff paper, or, 
better still, in a scrap-book, in their story re- 
lation. Little Bo-peep and her Sheep, in 
fact every favorite story of a child, offers an 
opportunity to call in play the child’s activities. 
For Christmas Day there is the story of the 
Christ Child, which will draw out from the 
child his conception of the other little child 
whose life has changed the history of the 
world. As the child grows older, the paper 
used should be all white, of a quality that will 
take water-colors; and this use of colors will 
reveal the child’s conception of the colors in 
nature and their relations to each other better 
than any conversation. At first great care 
must be taken that the outlines of every sub- 
ject suggested are simple, such as readily yield 
themselves to the scissors in untrained fingers. 
Later, the same idea could be carried out in 
cutting flowers. This is for older children; 
fine wire, silk thread, and a box of paints are 
inexhaustible sources of employment. The 
simple paper doll of former years has evolved 
into the paper doll with an elaborate wardrobe 
of tissue-paper. The training of the hands to 
obedience to the idea as well as to the eye is 
part, or should be part, of every child’s educa- 
tion. It is the obedience of the hand to the idea 
that makes the artist. The imitative power 
is valuable, for that means correct vision. The 
hands of the workman must obey the eye, or 
the work will not reach a standard. The mother 
working with her child even to amuse it must 
train to accuracy by pointing to differences 
between the model and the work that attempts 
to follow it. Even the story of the House that 
Jack Built may follow the pictures taken at 
random from any book. The child of three 
should not be held to the same standard of 
excellence as the child of five. The first 
attempt should not be measured to the stand- 
ard of perfection, but of possibility for that 
child. A hard standard should not be main- 
tained to the point of discouragement, The 
office of teacher is that of inspirer. Criticism 
that discourages effort is cruel. The highest 
gift is that which gives impulse to effort. 


True Protection 


The State Board of Health of New York 
proposes to present a bill to the next Legisla- 
ture to prevent the sale of milk with tubercu- 
losis germs. The bill will compel every man 
who sells milk to present a certificate from the 
State that his cows are perfectly healthy. 
This will compel the examination of every 
cow by the State Board of Health’s Tubercu- 
losis Committee, and by veterinary surgeons 
in States from which milk is sent into the 
State of New York. This is the logical step 
that will protect the people. Examining milk 
on its way to delivery is but slight protection 
against disease. The danger must be met at 
its source. This is fair to the seller, who 
should not be compelled to bear unnecessary 
loss. 


School Vices 


The schoolmasters of Boston have been 
gathering data in regard to the prevailing 
vices of the children in the schools of that 
city. The conclusion is that lying is the vice 
of the girls, and uncleanliness the vice of 
the boys. One Boston teacher believes that 
the desire to please is the root of the girls’ 
freedom from the vice of profanity and coarse- 
ness of speech, and the cause of her deceit. 
The tobacco habit is, the teacher believes, 
the cause of much of the uncleanliness of 
the boys. The Anti-Cigarette League is en- 








Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland 
Brothers, Albany, N. Y., now by the Cleve- 
land Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been used by American house~ 
wives for twenty-five years, and 
those who have used it longest 
praise it most. 2 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

Its composition is stated on 
every can. 

It is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the 
best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure 
cream of tartar powders, as shown 
by the U.S. and Canadian Govt. 
Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on domestic science 
use and recommend it. 





couraged by the teachers, and it is having an 
effect on the boys. The question now dis- 
cussed by the teachers in the Boston schools is 
how far they must carry this personal work, 
which lies outside of their professional duties. 


He Was a Member 


There is much said in ‘these days about 
women’s connection with many organizations. 
We have two words brought into intimate 
relation with woman—“ over-organization.” 
The following is part of the announcement of 
a man’s death: 

He was twenty-nine years old. He was a Master 
in the .Masonic fraternity, and also a member of 
Orient Chapter, No. 138, R. A. M.; Aurora Grata 
Lodge of Pertection; Aurora Grata Council, Prin- 
ces of Jerusalem; Aurora Grata Chapter of Rose 
Croix; Aurora Grata ve > wna Kismet Temple, 

. A. O. N. M.S.; Brooklyn Lodge. No. 22, B. P. 
O. of Elks; Fort Greene Council, No. 1,048, R. A., 
and Columbia Council, 1. A. B. 

He leaves a wife and two children. 


It would be interesting to know how much 
time he gave his wife and two children. 


He Knew 


There is a sermon for mothers in the 
following from “The Hebrew American :” 
“ Neighbor—Bertie, your mother is calling you. 
Bertie—Yes’um, I know it, but I fancy she 
don’t want me very bad: Neighbor—She has 
called you seven times already. Bertie—Yes, 
I know; but she hasn’t called ‘ Albert’ yet.” 


My Back 


Arms and limbs are stiff and lame and it is mis- 
ery for me to move. Thisis rheumatism, caused 
by lactic acid in the blood. Neutralize this acid, 
purify the blood, and cure rheumatism by taking 
the one true blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
‘“‘T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
the last six months, and find it a great help - 
tome. I havebeensuffering with rheumatism - 
in my left arm and shoulder, which was ren- 
dered entirely helpless. Iam able to use them 
again since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. 
C. E. Say, Box 414, Junction City, Kansas. 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5- 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 








25 cents. 
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Notes and Queries 


1. Can you give me the names of good reference- 
books for the study of the literary characteristics of 
the Bible, and (2) for the study of the prophets? I 
have a class of girls, about seventeen years of age, 
and wish to make their work interesting and sug- 
gestive. acme you tell me of a brief life of St. 
John the Divine? M. P.C. 

1. The series of articles on ‘“‘ The Bible as Litera- 
ture,” published a year ago in The Outlook. Pro- 
fessor A. S. Cook has a little book on “ The Bible 
and English Prose Style.” A.D. F. Randolph & 
Co. have a recently published British work, ‘* Pas- 
sages Selected from the Bible for their Literary 
Beauty.” 2. Professor W. R. Smith’s ‘* Prophets of 
Israel” is the standard work. Stanley’s ‘ History 
of the Jewish Church” has much of biographical 
interest. A.D. F. Randolph’s series, “‘ Men of the 
Bible,” if you will send for a list, will supply you 
with some handy volumes. 3. You will find it in 
Farrar’s “‘ Early Days of Christianity.” You can 
examine all the above in a visit to the New York 
book-stores. 


Will you kindly tell us of the Fabian Society of 
England—how long it has been in existence, what 
distinguished people belong to it, and about how 
large a membership it has? Can you give the name 
and address of any member who would correspond 
with an American in sympathy with their ideas? 
Mr. Laurence Gronlund has been organizing Fabian 
Societies through this part of the country, and 
aroused considerable interest with regard to what 
the English Society has accomplished. “i 


The Fabian Society was organized in 1883. Its 
best-known members are George Bernard Shaw, dra- 
matic and musical critic; Sidney Webb, LL.B., of 
the College of the City of London, and author of 
the best history of trades-unions; William Clarke, 
M.A., of the London “ Chronicle ;’ Graham Wallas, 
M.A.; and Sydney Olivier, B.A. A number of 
Fabian Societies have been organized in the United 
States and Canada. The Rov. W. D. P. Bliss 
(‘* The American Fabian,” 241 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton) will give information thereupon. 





It is stated upon apparent authority that Congre- 
ationalism is on the wane in the New England 
tates, and Baptists are the prevailing denomina- 

tion. Are the shove facts? SUBSCRIBER. 
Dr. Coit, of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 

Society, has kindly furnished us with statistical tables 

and summaries, from which it appears that, while the 

Baptists in the New England States have recently 

had a larger percentage of growth, the Congrega- 

tionalists have had a larger actual increase. From 

1890 to 1895 the figures stand thus : Baptists, gain in 

churches, 18, or .o19 per cent.; gain in members, 

11,012, or .087 per cent. Congregationalists, gain in 

churches, 62, or .o4 per cent. ; gain in members, 12,376, 

or .054 per cent. The large gain of the Congrega- 

tional churches has been among foreign immigrants, 

Swedes, French-Canadians, etc., in organizations 

mostly of small membership. 


What books or pamphlets can one get with which 
to meet a freethinker ? PASTOR. 

In order to a judicious answer, we need to know: 
(1) What ‘“freethinker’”? here connotes, a term 
which different people apply to men so unlike as Pro- 
fessor Briggs and Colonel Ingersoll. (2) Whether, 
as we suppose, our friend wishes to ecuip himself for 
discussion, or to supply the other man with reading, 
(3) Whether our freethinker is educated or unedu- 
cated, an earnest truth-seeker or indifferent and 
irreligious. (4) If there is any special problem of 
thought’ in which his chief interest centers or his 
difficulties have begun. An adviser must know the 
case fairly well before advising. Many of the ques- 
tions which come to us could be better answered if 
more explicitly asked. 


We have lately been poveing, our church manual, 
and have stricken out the word ‘* Sunday ” wherever 
it occurs, and have substituted therefor the word 
“‘Sabbath.”” Have we done wisely? Which is the 
proper word to use in the manual of a Christian 
church? B. F. 
‘*The Lord’s Day” is the phrase sanctioned both 
by New Testament use and by that of the primitive 
Church. ‘ Sunday” is the civil and legal name of 
the day. ‘‘ Sabbath,” which always denotes in the 
Bible the Jewish rest-day, is a very proper term for 
those who retain tne observance of the seventh day, 
but objectionable for others, as its application to the 
Lord’s Day rests upon a very doubtful theory. 


Will you have the kindness to suggest the names 
of helpful and interesting books on the life and times 
ot David, both as shepherd-boy and king? 

M.G. S. 

For edifying lessons, see Dr. W. M. Taylor’s book 
on David. Fora historical and critical estimate, see 
Professor W. R. Smith’s article on David in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. You will find both, we 
think, in your public library, the latter certainly so. 


Are there compilations of historic incidents and 
anecdotes, arranged topically or in any convenient 





indigestible. 


grapes. 


its greater strength. 









Have Respect 


FOR YOUR 


Stomach. 


FO not give it food that will irritate it, 
or retard it in the performance of its 
natural functions, or it will retaliate 
in a way decidedly unpleasant. 

Have you a headache, a distress in your stom- 
ach, a pain in the side, or an irritation of the 
skin? These are the symptoms of disordered 
digestion resulting from unwholesome food. 

Alum baking powders are responsible for a 
large part of this unwholesome food, for it is a 
fact, recognized by all physicians, that alum 
renders food with which it is mixed partially 


The danger to the public is not trifling, for 
alum baking powders are numerous. 
How are they to be avoided? 


Baking powders sold, either whole- 
sale or retail, at a lower price than 
“Royal,” are almost invariably made 
from alum, and therefore of infe- 
rior quality and dangerous to health. 


Roya. Bakinc PowbEr is made of cream of 
tartar, a pure, wholesome fruit acid derived from 
It adds positively anti-dyspeptic qual- 
ities to the food. It makes finer, lighter, sweeter 
food, and is more economical in use, because of 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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manner, that you would recommend to me? Please 
tell me what you consider to be the best collections 
of poetry and gress quotations? i. es 

1. Such a book is Little’s “‘ Historical Lights ” 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York). 2. Wood’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Quotations ” (F. Warne & Co., London 
and New York). The two would probably cost not 
over $5. 


Kindly tell me what book I should procure to find 
a treatment of the influence Judaism had in coloring 
the theology of Paul—such as blood, etc. — 


The bottom question at this point is not what 
influence the Jewish ideas of sacrifice had on the 
theology of Paul, but what those ideas really were. 
Read Dr. Everett’s ‘‘ The Gospel of Paul,’ espe- 
cially the first part. 


Will you kindly inform me as to the character, 
price, and publisher of Loudon’s ** Hellenica’’? 
F. H. H. 
Published by Macmillan & Co. and by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. (both of New York). The work is one 
of very high merit. 


H.—We can supplement our answer of December 7 
by mention of the Congregational Ministeria; 


Bureau, the Rev. W. F. Bacon, Manager, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. This is said to be the first 
organization of the kind established in this country. 
Its distinctive work is to furnish churches, free of 
charge,with transient or stated supplies, and pastors. 


An answer to “ W.S., J.’s” question: George I. 
transmitted a present of books to the University of 
Cambridge, pA at the same time sent.a troop of 
horse to the University of Oxford; whereupon Dr. 
Trapp composed this epigram : 

“ The King, rding with impartial eyes 

The want of both his Universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse—and why? 

That learned body wanted loyalty. i : 

To Cambri books he sent, as well discerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 
To this Sir W. Browne replied, on the part of Cam- 
bridge : 

“ The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

For Tories own no ment but force. 
With equal sense to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument.” 


cC.28. 4. 
Can any reader refer me to a book of references, 


iving simply chapter and verse, for daily Scripture 
Sading—t entire Bible to be always _ ‘. = 
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For the Little People 


Kriss “Kringle 
By F. D. Sherman 
Away with melancholy ! 
This day is for delight ; 
When mistletoe and holl 
In wreaths and poten bright 
Are hung above the ingle, 
And joyous voices mingle 
To welcome in Kriss Kringle, 
Who comes clad all in white! 


Green spray and crimson berry 

A crown for him shall be; 
Gay catch and carol merry 

Shall fill his heart with glee, 
Shall match his sleigh-bells’ jingle 
And warm his ears a-tingle,— 
A greeting to Kriss Kringle, 

The Christmas Fairy he! 


Within his sleigh he carries 

The presents high up-piled ; 
Not long with us he tarries, 

By leaf and song beguiled. 
God-speed, down dale and dingle, 
May there not be a single 
Forgotten one, Kriss Kringle ; 

But gifts for every child! 


& 


A Dog’s Christmas-Tree 
By Estelle M. Hart 

Yes, a Christmas-tree just for a dog, and he 
liked it, too. Zikedit, didI say? He thought 
it was the loveliest thing he had ever seen, and 
barking couldn’t half begin to express his feel- 
ings. His eyes, his ears, his feet, his tail, all 
were animated to the last degree, in his vain 
attempt to express his rapture. 

Shep’s mistress didn’t have any little boys 
and girls at her house, and I suspect that Shep 
got a good deal of the petting that would have 
belonged to them if they had been there. 
But it was Tina, the maid, that thought of a 
Christmas-tree for his favored dogship. She 
got a tiny green tree, and set it up in a box, 
and hung it with popcorns and Shep’s favor- 
ite candies. Then she placed it in the corner 
of the parlor, and Shep's mistress invited him 
in, and explained all about Christmas-trees to 
him, and told him that this was his very own. 
Don’t you think he knew every word she said? 


Then why did he begin to bark with all his® 


might, and jump around the tree, and around 
his mistress, and race about the room as if he 
had lost his wits, and then go over to the tree, 
and, sitting down beside it, put his little paws 
together and “beg” for some of the goodies 
“this very minute”—that’s what his eyes 
said? The tree lasted several days, for Shep’s 
mistress dealt out the candies to him a few at 
a time; and how they did enjoy the fun! 

That was two years ago. Last year Tina 
got another little tree, and dressed it up in her 
room, where no one could see it. When she 
had finished it, she opened the ddor and came 
out into the hall with it in her hands, intending 
to take it down into the parlor when no one 
was looking. But a pair of sharp eyes in the 
lower hall spied her the minute she started, 
and what an excitement there was! Don’t 
you suppose that a dog can remember such a 
splendid thing as a Christmas-tree a whole 
year? If you don’t, you would have been 
convinced if you could have seen the rapture 
that was expressed in every motion of his 
ecstatic little body, as he scampered up the 
stairs and round and round Tina, barking with 
all his might, and almost upsetting her and her 
precious burden. He superintended the plac- 
ing of the tree in the parlor, then he rushed 
off, post-haste, to tell his mistress. She was 
in her room, but a frantic barking outside the 
door told her that something important must 
be attended to at once. As soon as she ap- 
peared, Shep jumped upon her in wild delight, 
then rushed as fast as he could back to the 
parlor, barking to her all the way to “come 
quick.” She followed him in, and there stood 
Tina and the Christmas-tree. 


“ Why, Tina,” said her mistress, “I had for- 
gotten all about it !” 

But Shep said, “Not I;” and he suddenly 
sat down before it and began to beg. 

Wasn’t that a funny thing to please a dog? 

This is a true story; and you may be sure 
that there will be another tiny tree for a 
merry little dog when Christmas comes again 
this year. ‘“ 


An Afternoon Walk 


The other day a very funny thing happened 
in New York. A goat was arrested on Broad- 
way. He was walking along lower Broadway, 
seemingly with calm assurance; but if you 
looked closely, you could see in his eyes that 
he did not feel as much at home as he would 
have you believe. He felt out of place. Per- 
haps he was a Rip Van Winkle goat. Ile 
may have been asleep down near the Battery 
for a couple of years. That morning he may 
have wakened up, and, feeling hungry, have 
started up Broadway for his breakfast of par- 
ings, skins, and paper. If he had been a wide- 
awake goat he would have heard about Colonel 
Waring and his street-cleaners and the chil- 
dren’s street-cleaning leagues. When that 
goat went to sleep, or to the country, or wher- 
ever he has been for the past two years, papers 
were blowing about the streets of New York, 
peelings of bananas and oranges, appie-cores, 
and rubbish lay in the streets for days ata 
time, and any enterprising goat could live well ; 
but all this is changed; and the goat grew 
more and more bewildered as he looked at the 
streets hideously barren, from a goat’s point 
of view. You enjoy the streets very much 
now, but to a goat a perfectly clean street is 
most objectionable. A beautiful street toa 
goat would be liberally sprinkled with cabbage- 
leaves, with a fair proportion of potato-parings, 
and an icing, as it were, of apple parings and 
cores; the paper would be the candy, so to 
speak, eaten between meals, with tomato-cans 
to sharpen his teeth on. Such a street would 
be a most delightful sight to a goat. Poor 
Rip Van Winkle goat this day walked over an 
absolutely clean street. At each corner he 
turned his head, but the same absolute cleanli- 
ness—he would call it barrenness—stretched 
before him. There were the cars, the trucks, 
and carts; the same messenger-boys, but they 
could not throw anything at him—there was 
nothing to throw; there were the men and 
women hurrying along just as he remembered 
them; the peddlers were in their places, in 
the sheltered doorways of the great buildings, 
but they kept all about their stands perfectly 
clean. The goatwalkedon. Hegotto Union 
Square, and there was the beautiful grass. He 
hurried toward it, when the big blue-coated 
policeman from the street and the gray-coated 
policeman from the park each grabbed him 
and pointed toward the sign “ Keep off the 
grass,” saying, “ Don’t you see the sign, you 
heathen?” Poor Rip Van Winkle goat! He 
felt his horns grabbed more tightly, and he 
walked along the street, followed by the small 
boys who are always on the street to help 
make a crowd. The goat was taken to the 
station-house, and committed to the back 
yard until the authorities could decide what to 
do with him. 

He stretched himself out on the stones, tired 
and discouraged, and, if you could have under- 
stood his language, this is what you would 
have heard : 

“ There’s a great change come over this city. 
A great change has come over the small boys. 
Not one looked sorry for me, but indignant, 
as if I intruded. The city is horribly clean. 
It is not a fit place of residence for any of my 
family, not even my remote connections, the 
chickens. The only people who can live in 
this place comfortably are men and their fam- 
ilies, and those of my relations who are neces- 
sary to them.” Here a tear dimmed his eye. 
“T am not necessary, and so must go. I must 
emigrate. The country of farms is the place 


for me in these degenerate days.” 





Two Weeks Later.—The Rip Van Winkle 
goat lay on the sunny side of asmall barn about 
one hour’s ride from New York. Beside him 
were a small head of cabbage, two large red 
apples, and four pieces of white sugar. The 
goat looked very thoughtful. If you had lis- 
tened you would have heard him say: 

“That walk up Broadway, in spite of the 
confusion and hunger, was a fortunate walk for 
me. The arrest, mortifying as it was, was a 
good thing. It brought me here where a goat 
belongs. I can draw the children in the cart, 
and feel that Iam useful. There is food such 
as a goat of refined tendencies enjoys. The 
city is now given over wholly to my aristocratic 
relations—man and his family. Colonel Waring, 
who is biased in his admiration for men, has 
made it an impossible place for goats. Per- 
haps it is just as well,” he sighed. “I doubt 
if my branch of the family and man’s branch 
ever were intended to live in such close rela- 
tions as we formerly did in the city. The ma- 
jority rules in this country, and there are more 
men than goats,” and he dropped off to 
sleep, looking at the bunch of holly and the 
Christmas wreath Flossie had insisted must be 
hung in his stall, for it was Christmas after- 
noon. 

& 


Jack’s Idea 

Probably the majority of boys all over this 
country gather wood for bonfires for election 
night. Little Jack, we are told, collected a lot 
of barrels. On the morning of election day 
he was told that the city authorities had made 
a law forbidding the burning of barrels in the 
street on election night. Jack was indignant, 
and exclaimed, “ Huh! Can’t build a fire! 
What's election for, anyway ?” 

® 
Lost and Found 

Two sailing vessels were several. miles off 
shore. The weather. was calm, and from each 
vessel a dory with three men in it shoved off 
for a little fishing trip. While the dories were 
gone a heavy fog arose and shut the vessels 
entirely from sight. Each of the vessels, when 
the fog cleared, picked up a dory with men in 
it. Then they sailed home to sell their fish. 
When they reached the market where the fish 
are sold, each vessel had the dory and men that 
belonged to the other vessel, which each vessel 
thought she had lost. 


The Modern 
Stitch in Time 


is a Telephone call. 


It will save nine times its cost 
in time and expense nine times 
out of nine. 


13,000 Telephones in 
New York City 


1,200 Public Pay Stations 


Permanent Service at your 
house or office from $75 a year. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
Telephoneand Telegraph Co. 


18 CORTLANDT ST. 
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The Superb CHRISTMAS Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


With a wealth of articles, poems and stories, including 


Ex-President Harrison’s first article on “This Country of Ours”; 
Rudyard Kipling’s new India story, “William the Conqueror”; 
The story of “How Longfellow Wrote His Best-Known Poems”; 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ first of six “Neighborhood Types”’; 
Mary Anderson’s first autobiographical article of her career; . 

A full page of Kate Greenaway’s bonnie little women; 

The first of Julia Magruder’s novel, illustrated by Mr. Gibson; 
James Whitcomb Riley’s new poem, illustrated by A. B. Frost 


And over 40 other stories, articles and poems. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE FOR TEN CENTS 


For One Dollar the Journal will be Sent for a Whole Year by 
3 The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator had always heard that the 
happiest people on earth were the fools, and 
he never took the trouble to discredit this 


time-honored statement until one memorable : 


night, when he had a long talk on the subject 
with an undoubted fool, and was by him 
forced to think seriously concerning the posi- 
tion of fools in relation to themselves and 
others. In passing, it may be as well to re- 
mark that the Spectator does not ‘hereby 
utterly disclaim times of folly on his own 
account—far be it from him. His enemies 
have frequently called him by the fool’s ob- 
noxious title—as ‘have also his family and 
friends, with that affectionate candor which 
distinguishes those who love us and are 
ambitious for us. But, for all that, the Spec- 
tator himself knows with a glorious certainty 
that all these critics are fallible, and most of 
‘them—with due respect submitted—are as lia- 
ble as himself now and then to act the fool, or 
rather, as Charles Reade has so charmingly 
said, “act the fool without the excuse of being 
one.” Now, the Spectator’s fool-friend had no 
such saving clause; fer contra, he, on this one 
occasion, acted the wise man without at all be- 
ing one. Never again while he lives will the 
Spectator talk carelessly of a “ fool's paradise,” 
for he now believes that the leper who cries, 
“ Unclean, unclean,” has an easier life than the 
poor fool. The former makes no pretense, 
keeps up no appearances, while the poor fool 
must still rattle his bells and dance, and look 
as if he liked it. It might be argued that a 
man was not and could not be a hopeless fool if 
he had sense enough to be conscious of his in- 
firmity ; and so, previous to his late experience 
with one belonging to the true brotherhood, 
would the Spectator have said. But this man 
was a fool—a simple fool. Whether con- 
scious or unconscious of his deficiency, it was 
there to stay as surely and as fixedly as the 
mound on the back of a hopeless cripple. He 
was, in fact, possessed of the kind of aggress- 
ive foolishness that the word deficiency seems 
scarcely to describe. 
@ 


The Spectator knows fools of the deficient 
order, and was once present when one of that 
ilk was paying an evening call on a young 
girl. With him an evening call meant what it 
said—a call for an evening. The Spectator, 
engaged in talk with others at a carefully kept 
distance, overheard at last a nervous burst of 
protest from the young and undisciplined host- 
ess: “ Why don’t you say something?” He 
knew just what she felt. But this kind of 
silent bore is not a circumstance to the order in 
which belongs the Spectator’s friend, whose 
cheap jokes and loquacity are his most mad- 
dening quality. As a school-boy—for the 
Spectator inherited the fool from those indis- 
creet days when we take no heed of the mor- 
row—it had been the same. Then, little 
dreaming what he was storing up for himself, 
the Spectator had been kind in a degree to the 
boy who was to be father to this man, and 
from whom even then the other boys ran. But 
at that time how different it was! Over and 
over since those blessed days of candor the 
Spectator has longed to repeat the old sim- 
ple methods of dismissal. If the child-fool 
began to tell long, pointless tales, and fire off 
ghastly puns, it was easy to tell him to “shut 
up.” Indeed, the Spectator regretfully recalls 
(regretting that the circumstances may not be 
repeated, not that they ever occurred) certain 
dismissals which took the more vigorous form 
of brickbats fired at retreating heels, accom- 
panied by shouts of “ Go home, go home!” It 
is impossible to treat a grown man in this way, 
however healthy the method. 


& 


On the memorable evening in question the 
Spectator and his fool friend had met by acci- 
dent at the house of a common acquaintance, 
and they left together, walking up the street 
side by side. Inwardly the Spectator was 
thinking that he had never before heard his 
companion more hopelessly silly and inane in 
conversation, and, while regretting the spoiled 
call which he had expected to enjoy, he was 
wondering how any human being could be so 
dull as to impose such dullness upon others. 


As if in reply to the thought, the fool suddenly 
said : ‘ Don’t you feel sorry for me sometimes ? 
It’s very bard for a man like me to know what 
to do. I can’t cease to live, and I can’t live 
all alone. I don’t feel it quite right to hide 
away always, because I only grow duller if I 
do, yet nobody wants me. I see how they all 
edge away from me. I saw how I spoiled 
things this evening. Sometimes I am tempted 
to give it all up and go nowhere. But what 
could I dothen? I am not a reading man. 
I’m too stupid for that. I have no favorite 
pursuit, and can’t find any. I like people, and 
I like to be with them, and yet I don’t feel as 
if [ have the right to go on in this way boring 
them to death. Iam very miserable. What 
would you do if you were in my place ?” 


& 


The Spectator was stunned ; and this is just 
the question which he would like to pass along. 
He would have rejoiced to pass it on at the 
time, but he was forced to give an answer of 
some kind on the spot. In this case it was 
not worth while to gloss anything and say, 
“Oh, you rate yourself too low.” It was not 
an hour for pretty speeches. Here was a tedi- 
ous fool who’ knew that he was one, and evi- 
dently had long accepted the fact as final. If 
this man acted unconsciousness so well, how 
many other fools about us are playing their 
parts with aching hearts? The Spectator was 
horror-stricken at the suffering revealed. In 
this single confession the fool seemed plead 
ing for all his kind. The Spectator answered 
him as truthfully as he could, and as kindly, 
without ignoring facts. Taking the man at 
his own figure, they drew up together.a plan of 
life for him, which included shorter and less 
frequent calls at the houses already on his 
visiting-list, and an enlargement of his circle of 
acquaintance. Fancy discussing with a man 
how best to rid his friends of the nuisance of 
his presence ! 

®@ 


A more silent tongue was also decided upon, 
and fewer attempts at wit. Then ended the 
conversation, which the Spectator can set down 
as one of the most painfully interesting in 
which he ever took part, though the most per- 
fected fool of his acquaintance was the second 
party to the talk. The Spectator knows that it 
will be difficult to convince any one that this fool 
was a fool, after narrating such an experience; 
but a fool he was, and a fool he remains, 
after that one gleam of reason (so the Spectator 
thinks, being but human)—for the Spectator’s 
advice was never taken! The plan of living 
laid down was never adopted in a single re- 
spect; and if the plan was not wise and the 
advice not sound, let him who can, think 
of a better plan and make it known for the 
benefit of all other poor fools. Alas! the 
Spectator’s friend is not a vara avis. 


® 


So much from the fool’s side of the case. 
On the other hand, the Spectator would like 
to ask a question for the benefit of the normal- 
minded folk of the world, those who, thank 
God, make up its chief population, Mr. Carlyle 
to the contrary. By normal-minded the Spec- 
tator means that large circle to which he 
flatters himself he belongs, being neither a 
fool nor a genius, but an inheritor of a plain 
common sense which has so far preserved him 
in tolerable comfort on life’s way. The exas- 
perations of genius under boredom may not be 
here fairly considered, for azything may rasp 
a genius. The question perplexing the Spec- 
tator is, how far are the plain, normal- 
minded folk required by Christian charity to 
sacrifice themselves to the fools that cumber 
the earth? For himself, the fool has a curious 
effect upon the Spectator, just as cats or the 
odor of strawberries physically affect others. 
After a certain time spent in the society of a 
genuine fool, the Spectator finds himself in a 
mild perspiration, which, if the torture be too 
long applied, ends in a slight fever and utter 
prostration. Now, how can such suffering 
help the fool, orthe Spectator either? It is 
true that the Spectator’s fool friend, once in 
those long years of intimacy—save the mark! 
—taught the Spectator a valuable truth ; but 
was the game, from a purely practical point of 
view, worth the candle of those many hours 
of suffering ? 
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The 
Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


Commencing Nov., 
1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 


How to obtain 
them. 


Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions ps Home M " 
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Flowers, Gardening, Games 
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making and Fashions, Re- 
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significance (page 330). 
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744 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
WAIST. 

Sizes 20, 32, 3 , 36, 38 


748 
LADIES BASQUE. 
Sizes 32,3413638,42+4 244,40 


Any style or size of garment for Ladies or Children. 


TEN CENTS 


psGuarantecdcceali" BREE Monty Plates Be 
for January, or send 5 cents in stamps for 
- Winter Catalogue 500 Designs 
THE NEW IDEA PATTERN CO. 
192 West Broadway, New York 


FUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


IT is the only perfect one. 

IT will not blow nor jar out. 

IT gives a clear, white light. 

IT looks like a locomotive 
head-light. 

IT throwsall the light straight 
ahead from 200 to 300 feet. 

IC burns kerosene. 


(ce Send for Book. 
R. E. DIETZ & CO. 
49 Laight St., New York 


SPECIAL OFFER No. I1 


Write to us and mention THE OuTLOoox and the number 
of this offer (No. 11), and we will send book describing 
our lamp, and will agree, to send you one single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail 
price). This offer will appear only once in THE OUTLOOK. 
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BOOKS FOR 
BOYS and GIRLS 


The Jungle Books 
By Rudyard Kipling 
The original PP hw og Book” and 
“The Second Jungle Book” now 
ready. Classics. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Mr. Kipling’s father. 
$1.50 each. 


Hero Tales: 


from American History 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and 
HENRY CABOT LopGE. The book 
includes graphic descriptions of 
historic incidents, with sketches of 
the lives of Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett, and other heroes. 12mo, 
335 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


The Century Book 
for Young Americans 


The ‘‘ Story of the Government,”’ 
by EvBrIDGE S. Brooks. Telling 
in delightful story form just what 
every boy and girl ought to know 
about the government of the United 
States. Illustrated with 200 engrav- 
ings. Pretace by General Horace 
Porter. Issued under the auspices 
of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. In 
handsome buckram binding, $1.50. 

Mrs. Dodge’s Books 
include ‘Donald and Dorothy” 
($1.50—new edition), ** The Land 
of Pluck,” stories about Holland 
($1.50), ““When Life is Young,” 
poems for boys and girls ($1.25). 
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BOOKS FOR 
BOYS and GIRLS 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes 


By Howarp PYLE, author of 
“Men of Iron,” etc., with fifteen 
full-page illustrations by the au- 
thor. vo, 420 pages, $2.00. 


Chris and the Wonderful 
Lamp 

By ALBERT STEARNS. One of 
the most popular serials ever 
printed in St. Nicholas. Richly 
illustrated, 8vo, $1.50. 

The Brownies Through 

the Union 

A new Brownie book, by PALMER 
Cox, full of pictures and amusing 
to youngand old. Quarto, boards, 
144 pages, $1.50. 
A Boy of the First Empire 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, author 
of * The Century Book for ions 
Americans,” etc. A story-life o 
Napoleon for young folks. 323 
pages, illustrated. $1.50. 


Bound Volumes of 
St. Nicholas 

The numbers for the past year— 
more than 1,000 pages and as om | 
pictures, with stories, long an 
short poems, illustrated articles 
etc. A wealth of literature and 
art. $4.00. 


The Horse Fair 
By JAMES BALDWIN. Stories of 


horses of mythology and history. 
8vo, 417 pages. Illustrated, $1.50. 











the land could have the benefit of it,” says the Educational Gazette. 
some of them to have it?—your boys and girls, your nephews or nieces, your class in 


A Year’s Subscription to 


ST. NICHOLAS 


‘¢ The Best of All Children’s Magazines ”’ 


T is impossible to make a better selection of a Christmas gift than a year’s subscrip- 


“We wish every youth in 
Can you not help 


It will have a great programme in 1896: Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Letters to 
Young Friends,”’ contributions from Rudyard Kipling, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Sarah Orne Jewett, W. O. Stoddard, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Tudor Jenks, Noah Brooks, John Burroughs, Laurence Hutton, George Parsons 
Lathrop, and many others. The best serials and short stories are in St. Nicholas, and 





When desired, we will send a handsome 


subscription certificate printed in red and TO USE ST. N ICHOLAS 
black. The subscription price is $3.00 a FT 
year, and, if desired, the November and AS A CHRISTMAS GI | 





December numbers with this certificate 
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Fugitive Poems 
The Nativity 


By James Russell Lowell 


“ What means this glory round our feet,” 
The Magi mused, “ more bright than morn ?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 


“What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
“ That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels answering overhead 
Sang “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angels’ song, 
“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 
— Selected. 


At the Door 
By Eugene Field 
I thought myself indeed secure, 
So fast the door, so firm the lock; 


But, lo! he toddling comes to lure 
My parent ear with timorous knock. 


My heart were stone could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 
That timorous, baby knocking and 
“ Please let me in—it’s only me.” 


I threw aside the unfinished book, 
Regardless of its tempting charms, 

And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 


Who knows but in eternity 
I, like a truant child, shall wait 
The glories of a life to be, 
Beyond the Heavenly Father’s gate? 


And will that Heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 
As at the outer door I plead, 
“Tis I, O Father! only I”? 
Selected. 


Victor and Vanquished 
By Harry Thurston Peck 
I. 

Through the crowded streets returning, at the 
ending of the day, 

Hastened one whom all saluted as he sped 
along his way; 

In his eye a gleam of triumph, in his heart a 
joy sincere, 

And the voice of shouting thousands still re- 
sounding in his ear. 

Passed he ’neath a stately archway toward the 
goal of his desire, 

Till he saw a woman’s figure lolling idly by the 
fire. 


“T have won!” he cried, exultant; “I have 
saved a cause from wreck, 

Crushed the rival that I dreaded, set my foot 
upon his neck ! 

Now at last the way is open, now at last men 
call me great ; 

I am leader of the leaders, I am master in the 
State!” 


Languidly she turned to listen, and decorous 
was her pretense, 

And her cold patrician features mirrored forth 
indifference : 

“ Men are always scheming, striving for some 
petty end,” said she ; 

Then, a little yawn suppressing—* What is all 
of this to me ?” 

Il. 

Through the shadows of the evening, as they 
quenched the sunset glow, 

Came the other, faring homeward, with de- 
jected step and slow, 

Wistful, peering through the darkness, till he 
saw, as oft before, 

Where a woman stood impatient at the thresh- 
old of the door. 

“T have lost!” he faltered faintly. 
over,” with a groan; 

Then he paused and gazed expectant at the 
face beside his own. 


“ All is 


Two soft eyes were turned upon him with a 
woman’s tenderness, 

Two white arms were flung about him with a 
passionate caress, 

And a voice of thrilling music to his mutely 
uttered plea 

Said, “If only you are with me, what is all 
the rest to me?” 


Ill. 


All night long the people’s leader sat in silence 
and alone, 

Dull of eye, with brain unthinking, for his 
heart was turned to stone; 

While the hours passed all unheeded till the 
hush of night had ceased 

And the haggard light returning flecked the 
melancholy east. 


But the other, the defeated, laughed a laugh 
of merriment, 

And he thrust his cares behind him with an 
infinite content ; 

Recking not of place and power and the smiles 
of those above, 

For his darkness was illumined by the radiance 
of love. 


Each had grasped the gift of fortune, each had 
counted up the cost, 
And the vanquished was the victor, and the 
winner he that lost. 
—The Bookman. 


Over the Tubs 


By Robert C. Tongue 


Up from the laundry, all day long, 

Comes the croon of a little song; 

Low and plaintive its measures seem 

To rise and melt with the wreaths of steam. 
Mrs. McGill in the mist below, 

Heaping the linen, snow on snow, 

Sings at her task as the moments fly; 

Still as the busy hours go by, 

Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Bare are her strong arms, rough and red 
Her hands, with striving for daily bread. 
While she works in the steam and foam, 
Thoughts of the “childer,” left at home, 
Come to cheer her, till; after all, 

The day seems short and the washing small ; 
For mother-love, with tender spell, 

Is working its ceaseless miracle ; 

While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Down through the areaway there floats 
The cry of the newsboy, strident notes 
Telling how on a field of fame 

A warrior won him a hero’s name; 

The sailors clung to a reeling deck, 

And served the guns of a shattered wreck ; 
A hero mounted the ladder tall, 

And plucked a life from the flaming wall ; 
While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Six o’clock! And the music swells 

Loud from the throats of a thousand bells; 
So, at last, when the shadows fall, 

She draws about her a faded shawl, 

While sweet content in the rough, worn face 
Kindles a brighter than beauty’s grace. 
Home she hastes,where, the long day through, 
The little ones watched and waited, too, 
While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Mrs. McGill, your humble name 

Has no place in the rolls of fame. 

Little it matters to such as you; 

Brief the page is, the names are few. 

Still I know that your faithful love 

Finds a place in the scroll above. 

So, when my heart grows weak and faint, 

This is the thought that stops complaint : 

Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 
— Youth's Companion. 





Feed Them Properly 


and carefully: reduce the painfully large percentage 
of intant mortality. Take no chances ard make no 
experiments in this very important matter. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 


When to say ‘‘No.” 


When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 
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Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 


ing wears or looks as well as the 
“a #. &x.” 





If your dealer will ost supply you, we 
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Send for cman, nH labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
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Lyons Silks 


Rich White Brocades, 
Rich Chene and Brocaded Silks, 
Satin Ground Plaid Silks, 
Pim’s Irish Plaid Poplins. 


Goods just received from Custom-house 
and representing the coming fashions. 





WHITE SATIN, 
MOIRE VELOUTE, 
BLACK BROCADES. 


Grenadine, Gaze, and Mousseline 
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American 
Lanternists 


(pastors, educators, lecturers, and private persons) are 
linding out that the very best Stereopticons in the 
world are manufactured by Ritey Broruers, of 
Bradford, England. ‘*‘ The Monarch’’ lantern is 
supreme. In slides, both new, original and “ up-to- 
are without serious competition in the 
United States. Seventy-two original views on General 
Wallace’s great book, ‘‘ Ben Hur,” the masterpiece of 
the XIX. century. A specialty made of illustrating 
popular songs of the day. 


date,”” we 


See our lanterns and slides before purchasing. Compare 
with others. We know the result in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred. Only one price to all. Discounts all taken off in 
advance. Best colored slides $1.00 each. Plain slides 40 cents. 
100,000 slides in stock on sale or hire. Literature free. Large 
catalogue and 72 photogravures, postage free, for 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


American Office and 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Salesroom : 





AR FARE, lunch money, and worry saved in your 
shopping. Don’t come to town yourself, but scnd 





San orders by mail to MRS. S. COOPER, 434 Sixth St., 
rooklyn, N. Y. 
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(He wears em.) 


The Alfred Dolge Felt Shoes and 


Slippers Supply Winter 
Comfort. 
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No. 256. 
e% A CHRISTMAS SLIPPER to please any They have demonstrated 
4 woman. Woman’s Romeo, fur trimmed. 
a 





feet are not a necessary con- 
sequence to the cold season. 

Just how and why they 
are able to afford this com- 
a fort, and why the Alfred 
xs i. oon, Dolge are the only felt shoes 
e$ A STORM PROOF SHOE. Fine leather to wear, is explained in pam- ee 


with Dolge felt insole and hygienic wool a 7 si MEN’S NULLIFIER. A slipper for men 
lining. Price, $5.00 phlet On a Felt Footing. who ‘can’t wear slippers.’’ Made of toilet 


felt. Price, $3.50. 
Sent free. 








ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
BY MAIL, 





No. 351. 





No. 1065. 


WOMAN'S DONGOLA SHOE. With cushion 
THIS TRADE-MARK ON ALL OUR GOODS sole and hygienic wool lining. Price, $5.00. 


= WOMAN’S FELT LACE SHOE. Leather 
eo sole and heel, and hygienic wool lining. 
h Price, $2.25. 
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: - DANIEL GREEN & COMPANY, 


Fa (Take Elevator.) 44 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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No. 909. 
Dolge felt with leather sole. Price, $2.50. the fact that cold and tender > 
la d MEN’S CUSHION SOLE SHOE. Something 
or clamm an rspirin luxurious. Leather with cushion sole and 
Yy on 4 hygienic wool lining. Price, $6.00. 
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The Business World 


The state of trade last 
week was marked by 
great irregularity. Rail- 
way stocks and bonds, exclusive of industrial 
securities, are about the same as the week 
before. The prices of many staples continue 
their downward course, the exceptions being 
in the unchanged rates for flour, oats, print 
cloths, lumber, rice, and sugar, while cotton, 
coffee, and petroleum have advanced. 


The General Course 
of Prices 


Increase in the One of the most en- 
Northwestern Dividend COUF@ging features in 
the railway world has 
been the increase just made by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company in its 
dividend rate on the common stock. A year 
ago the Company was compelled to reduce the 
_ bi-annual payment from 3 to 2% per cent. 
Six months later a further reduction to 1% 
was made. Now the Company has increased 
the dividend again to 2! per cent. 


The financial situation abroad 
has improved since the an- 
nouncement on Tuesday of 
last week that the Sultan had at last con- 
sented-to an ivade that additional guard-ships 
should be admitted te the Bosphorus. There 
was a further improvement when on Thursday 
the English gunboat Dryad and the Italian 
gunboat Archimede passed the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. Counter elements, however, 
were at work in the continued selling of South 
African mining stocks by Paris speculators and 
on account of the semi-monthly settlement at 
London. 


The Sultan’s 
Irade 


Last week another 
encouraging feature 
marked the progress 
of the railway work. 
It was the announcement that the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway Company would 
resume the payment of dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock. Last week’s declaration was 
that of a dividend of one per cent., payable 
January 15. As this company was the first 
to stop the payment of dividends in 1893, 
when Colorado began to feel a special busi- 
ness depression, so the announcement of last 
week is interpreted in the most favorable light, 
as the announcement of such a conservatively 
managed concern should be. 


Resumption of Dividends 
by the 
Denver and Rio Grande 


Mr. I. N. Ford 
announces in a 
recent number of 
the New York “Tribune” that the improved 
trade with the United States has been the 
chief blessing of the year for England. No- 
vember trade returns show a gain of three and 
a half million dollars in exports of textiles over 
the same month last year, and this is caused 
largely by increased business with the United 
States. The growth of woolen and worsted 
exports has been tenfold, and cottons and 
other textiles run up more than one-half. 
Even the decline of 30 per cent. in tin plate is 
made up by a large increase in exports under 
the iron schedule. 


England’s Increased Exports 
to the United States 


It will be remembered that 
we chronicled the fact of an 
iron production on October 
1 of 200,000 tons, and on November 1 of 217,- 
ooo tons (the largest on record). We have 
now to chronicle that on December 1 there 
had been an increase in the number of furnaces 
from 239 to 242, but the aggregate capacity 
was slightly less than that of the smaller num- 
ber of furnaces on November 1, the figures 
being 216,800 tons. This would indicate that 
the furnaces going out of blast during the 
month had a larger aggregate capacity than 
those starting work. The significant thing is 
that the weakening in prices has checked 
further expansion, but the product still remains 
prodigiously large. 


Our Production 
of Iron 


Mr. Frye has just intro- 
duced a bill into the 
United States Senate to 
establish a free port at Fort Pond Bay (five 
miles west of Montauk Point), or at such other 
site in the waters of Long Island as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may approve. This 
would give usa place where ships might ar- 


Senator Frye’s Bill 


rive or leave without paying the usual entrance 
and clearing fees and tonnage dues, and where 
foreign goods might be unloaded or stored 
without paying customs duties—in other words, 
a bonded warehouse. The port would be sub- 
ject to the warehouse system of the United 
States. While, in a free port, vessels would 
escape a certain class of fees, they would by 
no means escape charges for dockage and for 
the use of warehouses. It would not be nec- 
essary for foreign merchandise to be bonded 
in order to be transshipped. Furthermore, 
factories may be erected within this free port 
for the manufacture of export products. All 
expense of maintenance—dredging, break- 
waters, lights, etc.—would fall upon the own- 
ers. These are, as named in Senator Frye’s 
bill, Messrs. Corbin, Pratt, Dickerman, and 
Edgell. The bill also authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to establish free ports at any 
other suitable places in the United States. 


Behring Strait is only 
forty-eight miles wide, 
and the Siberian coast 
is plainly visible from ours. As the water in the 
Strait is shallow, it has been proposed by some 
engineers to build a bridge which would con- 
nect the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
Mr. Bruce, however, in his recently published 
book on Alaska, tells us that the spanning of 
Behring Strait by a bridge would be a physi- 
cal impossibility, owing to the swift current and 
vast quantities of ice which in winter are con- 
tinually flowing through, and which would 
speedily demolish such astructure. He adds, 
nevertheless, that though it may be possible 
totunnel the Strait, a more practical sugges- 
tion would be to fill it in with rock, allowing 
sufficient openness for the water to flow through 
and for vessels to pass, thus forming an ad- 
amantine roadway between the extreme West 
and East. The mountains that mark the west- 
ern point of the continent, at Cape Prince of 
Wales, are rocky and barren. Great quantities 
of rock might be taken from these mountains 
and dropped into the Strait. Of course to 
carry so gigantic an enterprise to successful 
completion would require both great capital 
and labor. As to the latter, if white men could 
not be found, the Eskimo could be utilized. 
Should the enterprise be undertaken jointly by 
the Governments of the United States and 
Russia, the latter would no doubt make use of 
her convicts, as she is now doing in the con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


A Viaduct 
Across Behring Strait 


So much attention 
has_ lately been 
called to the fort- 
nightly settlemenin 
in London and the monthly settlements ts 
Paris that it is ‘well to notice the difference’of 
such adjustments there to those which take 
place here. Our brokers adjust their mutual 
balances daily, but in London the period for 
which credit is allowed to speculators is gen- 
erally about a fortnight. There is one excep- 
tion to this rule, namely, British funds, in 
which the brokers buy either for cash or for 
settlement at the beginning or end of each 
month. In Paris the general settlement is 
always at the beginning or end of each month. 
The London settlements occupy three or four 
days, and, owing to the recent unprecedented 
activity in mines, it has been arranged that 
there should be a special day, which has 
been called “ Cotango Day,” to be devoted to 
mines alone. It is on this day that jobbers 
arrange what prices shares shall bring. No 
matter whether the investor or speculator sells 
at a lower or a higher fraction, his broker 
agrees to carry his shares for him at a certain 
“Cotango.” Supply and demand for the shares 
account for the variation in this “ Cotango.” 
The brokers and the public meet their engage- 
ments on the same day in London, but in 
Paris the public pays up on the day before the 
final day, which is kept for the adjustment of 
balances between the brokers themselves. On 
the London Stock Exchange a card is issued 
for approaching settlements, and is called the 
“Settling Day Card;” the first day being 
the “ Buying-in Day,” the second the “ Cotan- 
go Day,” the third the “Ticket Day,” and 
the fourth the “ Account Day.” 


Fortnightly and Monthly 
Settlements 
at London and Paris 





On Thursday of last 
week SenatorThurs- 
ton, of Nebraska, 
brought forward a 
measure for settling the debts of the Pacific 
Railways. A Treasury Department circular 
has also appeared giving notice that nearly 
$3,680,000 of the so-called “Currency 6s” 
become due and will be paid January 1, 1896. 
As will be noted by those interested, this is 
the third lot of these bonds which the Govern- 
ment has had to take care of within a short 
time. In January and November, 1895, the 
sum of about $3,000,000 matured and was re- 
deemed. Next February $4,320,000 will be- 
come due. During the next few years other 
amounts will comedue. There then arises the 
question as to how to provide for these subsidy 
bonds or “ Currency 6s,” and how to protect 
our Government’s interest in the road. As to 
the Union Pacific Railway, the Government is 
now threatened with the foreclosure of the first 
mortgage, which, coming before its own mort- 
gage, would stop all of its mortgage equity in 
the road. Senator Thurston’s bill directs the 
Treasurer of the United States to offer the 
entire indebtedness owing to the United States 
on the whole through line, comprising both 
the Union and Central Pacific, as one claim to 
be sold to the highest bidder. The bid shall 
be for not less than half of the entire amount. 
The Senator believes that the Government 
would obtain at least as much as its claim is 
worth at any forced sale of the property, or 
through any other disposition of it. There is 
a clearness and a definiteness about this prop- 
osition which will commend it to many. Its 
advantage over the plan proposed by the Gov- 
ernment Directors is that there would not be 
any anxiety on the part of the Government to 
invest further in the properties. Instead of 
that, the Government would receive almost at 
once in cash whatever its second lien against 
the properties is worthin the market under 
competitive conditions. Mr. Thurston was 
asked what he thought the Government would 
receive under his plan, and he replied between 


Senator Thurston’s Plan 
for the 
Pacific Railways 


$45,000,000 and $55,000,000. A criticism has 


been well made, however, that Mr. Thurston’s 
purpose to have the Government interest in 
both the Central and Union Pacific offered for 
sale as “one claim ” is not entirely a defensi- 
ble one, since the two are distinct properties, 
and in all probability will have to be reorgan- 
ized separately. 
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Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 


yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 
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CONTAINS 
Reviews and Analysis of Railroad Reports 


AND 


The Record of all Transactions in Listed Securities 


—both of which features have 
made THE BOND RECORD an 
authority in the financial world. 


We shall introduce during the coming year articles by prominent men of different 
professions on subjects of interest and importance to every business man. 
. Among them will be the following : 


THE WORLD’S SUPPLY OF GOLD 


By Cuas. S. GLEED, Esq. 


This is a topic of extraordinary interest anc of vital importance to the United States at this time, and the facts and opinions 
appearing in it will be worth the most careful consideration ; 


AN ELABORATE ARTICLE ON THE ERIE RAILROAD ; 
IRRIGATION AS BEARING ON TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 


by an acknowledged authority on the subject ; and 


' AN ARTICLE ON ANTHRACITE COAL 


By Mr. WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
the eminent Mining Engineer and Coal Specialist (late Assistant Geologist of the State of Pennsylvania Survey of the 
Coal Regions, and member of the Pennsylvania Coal Waste Commission), who will prepare exclusively for 
The Bond Record the most exhaustive statement which has ever been put in print on this question. 





Subscriptions sent in now date from February ist, the beginning of the next volume, 
and include a binder for the year’s numbers. 
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New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, » - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
1NG ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 
Is a legal fevository of trust funds. “ 
Acts as Srastes, ransfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporation 
fem as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 


° 


WALTER G. OAR MAN President. 
ADRI AN ISEL EN IRV Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. Tl L, 2d Vice-President. 


HENRY A. MURRAY a2 and Sec 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
; DIRECTORS 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
ies N. 
ichard A. ‘McCurdy 


fx co R. Citietse Walter G. Coman, 





obert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 

aven, enry H Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Henry \ path, 
R. Somers Hayes H. McK. Tw 


rles R. sa Frederick W. FT eebilt, 
William C. Whitnev. 


“Think It Over”’ 


Are Your Savings Earning 
All They Should ? 


We offer to investors of any sum 
from $100 upwards an 8 per cent. 
investment as good as Government 
bonds, secured by first Mortgages on 
Gilt-edged Real Estate. Best refer- 
ences. Investigation solicited. 


YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


R.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 
7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% ga s, State, County, City, and Schoo! Warrants 
o, Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7% 











prompt interest payments. st references. 


rrespondence solicited. 
JOHE P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cheques 


Of The Cheque Bank of London, 
in amounts from 41 up are Cashed 
All Over the World by negnts. 
hotels, shops, railroads. Just the thing 
for sending money to The_ Old 
Country, and ~ travelers. — 
for over 21 years. Circular on ap 
tion. FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Agent, 2 Wall Street, New York. 
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0 DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortgace 


ELL or Western Land ooadiny 
good money after So ee a good 5% investmenti iastaad 
State exact| ocation, condition oftitle, and your lowes} 


WE price. voor 2 000,000 in Western securities successfully 
nandled by ff ie present management of this corporation. 
BUY THE BOSTON Re REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 33 Equitable Building, Boston 











The Children’s Aid Society 
Christmas Appeal 


Christmas is the season which should espe- 
cially be made happy for children, and, above 
all, for the children of the poor. In New York 
hundreds of homeless boys and girls, but for 
the lodging-houses of the Children’s Aid 
Society, would be sleeping in alleys and cellars, 
or herding in the dens of thieves and vaga- 
bonds. Thousands of others, but for our 
industrial schools, would be roving the streets 
half-clad and hungry, and growing up to be 
ignorant, vagrant, and criminal. 

We desire at this season to make one happy 
day for these little victims of poverty and mis- 
fortune, with presents, clothing, dinners, food, 
shoes, and the like gifts. We need money 
and voluntary help to support these lodging- 
houses and schools. Above all, we wish to 
present a home to the homeless. 

Twenty dollars will place a homeless waif 
in a distant comfortable home in the country. 

Fifty dollars will put shoes on fifty bare- 
footed little ones. 

One hundred dollars will provide nourish- 
ing hot dinners for one month to the half- 
starved children of one of our industrial 
schools. 

Who will aid us to make Christmas happier 
for the poor? Every dollar helps. 

There were during the past year in our six 
lodging-houses 5,701 different boys and girls ; 
231,120 meals and 167,733 lodgings were sup- 
plied. In the twenty-one day and twelve 
evening schools were 13,724 children, who 
were taught and partly fed and partly clothed, 
807,939 meals being supplied; 2,059 were sent 
to homes and employment, and restored to 
friends both in the East and the West; 4,358 
were aided with food, medicine, etc., through 
the “ Sick Children’s Mission ;” 5,769 children 
enjoyed the benefits of the “Summer Home ” 
at Bath, L. I. (averaging 577 per week); 
6,156 mothers and sick infants were sent to 
the “ Health Home” at Coney Island; 78 
girls have been instructed in the use of the 
sewing-machine in ‘the Girls’ Temporary Home 
and in the industrial schools; 23 were taught 
typewriting, and 212 boys were trained at the 
Farm School. $3,404.57 have been deposited 
in the Penny Savings Banks. Total number 
under charge of the Society during the year, 
37:979- - 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent 
to the Central Office, No. 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City, or will be 
called for if the address be forwarded. Dona- 
tions of money may be inclosed to any of the 
undersigned ; if in checks or post-office orders, 
made payable to George S. Coe, Treasurer. 

D. WILLIS JAMES, President, 
11 Cliff Street, New York. 
GEORGE S. COE, Treasurer, 
American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York. 
C. LOoRING BRACE, Secretary, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York. 


A Witty Judge 

The late Lord Bowen, besides being a great 
Judge, was also a great wit, and many inter- 
esting bon mots of his are being recalled just 
now. On the occasion of the Queen’s jubilee 
the Judges were drawing up an address to the 
Queen. 

“ Conscious as we are of our shortcomings,” 
ran the address; “conscious as we are of 
one another’s shortcomings,” suggested Lord 
Bowen. Not long ago he was asked to sit in 
the Admiralty Court. Upon taking his seat 
he asked indulgence on account of his inex- 
perience in Admiralty business. 

“ And may there be no moanings of the Bar,” 
he added, “ when I put out to sea.” Some- 
times his wit was very incisive, as, for instance, 
when he remarked: “ Truth will out—even in 
an affidavit.” Not the least happy of his re- 
corded witticisms was the remark he made 
when congratulated on his appointment to be 
a Law Lord. He would, he said, find the work 
easy, his duty being to give his opinion after 
so many others had given theirs. “In fact, I 
only have to agree, and might well have been 
raised to the peerage as ‘ Lord Concurry.’”— 
LTousehold Words. 
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Vy, bathsoap is 

Vi purewhite. Think 
9 thatover. It contains . 
neither green, yellow, 
brown, pink or any 
other coloring matter. 


COKO 
is pure Soap. Can 
there be any question 
about the desirability 
of such a soap for the 
skin? Try it. Sold 
by all dealers. BL 
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Insurance 


HE A&tna Life Insurance Company 
T of Hartford, Conn., grants Poli- 
cies containing every desirable fea- 
ture. Reference, its numerous pat- 

Address the Company for 


Insurance or an Agency. 


Tons. 


(ae"Largest Company in the World 
writing Life and Accident [nsurance. 





Broker for the Assured 


I save my customers thousands of dollars annually. IF 
you intend insuring your life, or IF you carry life insur- 
ance taken out within the past three years, confer with me. 
JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 


Purest Best 













A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


‘Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 
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Original 


and 
Genuine 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 





from all other devices. The yonly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphiet, 
WILSON EAR DRUM co.» 
155 Trust Bldg., Loutsville, Ky. 
Omiees: {i 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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The Higher Life of New York City 


By ALBERT SHAW, with Thirty Illustrations 


will be a leading feature in the second Illustrated Monthly Magazine Number of 
The Outlook, which will be published on the 25th of January. This paper, following 
the introductory chapter by Theodore Roosevelt in this issue, will begin a most inter- 
esting and valuable series, to be continued during the year, on “ The Higher Life of 
American Cities,” and setting forth, with numerous illustrations, united Christian and 
philanthropic work, the development of good government ideas, the efforts for secur- 
ing a more wholesome and attractive home life for the people, and the extension of 
library, musical, and educational features. Dr. Albert Shaw, who will write the paper 
on New York City, is the editor of the “ Review of Reviews,” and the author of 
“Municipal Government in Great Britain” and “ Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe,” and the close attention which he has given to city problems for many 
years will insure for this article wide attention. 


99009900009 OF 


The other cities to be treated are Boston, by the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
_ famous clergyman, author, and philanthropist; Chicago, by Mr. Melville E. Stone, the 
General Manager of the Associated Press, and one of the best-known citizens of our great 
central metropolis; Philadelphia, by Mr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia “ Press,” 
whose wide experience and journalistic skill specially qualify him for this work ; Buffalo, 
by the Rev. Dr. William Burnet Wright, the pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
that city, and a delightful writer on any subject; St. Louis, by the Rev. Dr. John Snyder, 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, and a worker in philanthropy and education; New 
Orleans, by Miss Grace King, a writer of remarkable force, who is herself identified with 
all that makes for higher living there. 


Among the other important features of the next Magazine Number of The Outlook 
will be: A timely paper on ** Clara Barton and the Red Cross Movement,”’ 
fully illustrated; ‘* From Atlanta to the Sea,”’ the first of three illustrated papers 
covering the route of General Sherman “from Atlanta to the Sea” in the stormy 
days at the close of the Civil War, but with special reference to the conditions of the 
New South, by Mr. Willis J. Abbot, of the Chicago“ Chronicle ;” ‘* Kate Carnegie,”’ 
the second installment of Ian Maclaren’s new and fascinating novel; ** How Shall 
a Boy be Introduced to Tools ?”’ by Professor Charles A. Bennett, of the Teachers’ 


College, New York; Three Poems by Emily Dickinson, accompanied by a 
sketch and portrait of the author. 


a Weekly Newspaper “* Monthly Magazine 


IN ONE—FOR THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


The unique new departure which The Outlook has made in establishing these 
Magazine Numbers secures for all subscribers a Weekly Newspaper and an IIlus- 
trated Monthly Magazine in a single publication, and without any increase of price. 
Three Dollars pays for the whole fifty-two issues, twelve of which are the Magazine 
Numbers, marked off by a special cover, made attractive by a wealth of illustrations, 
and tied together in interest by the monthly installments of Ian Maclaren’s jfovel, 
“ Kate Carnegie,” which promises to be equal to “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.” 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER [2.22% Oxtlock in_1805_who sends 


three dollars for a year’s subscription 
and mentions this offer will receive the paper for a full year from February 1, 
1896—fifty-two issues—and will also receive all the issues 


between the date of his order and February 1, including the f- ) 
Illustrated Magazine Numbers of December and January 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Eggleston, Edward. acs of American Life and 
"Adventure. Soc 
Goldsmith, Oliver. "The Vicar of Wakefield. 35 cts. 
Shakespeare, Wiiliam.. As You Like It. 20 cts. 
Eggleston, Edward. Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans. 40 cts. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother 
Play. Arranged by Susan E. Blow. 
ARENA PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Duff, Grace S. Nicodemus. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
The Contary agin. Vol. L.: New 3 Vol. 
XVIII. May, 1895, to October, by Mary 
St. Nicholas Magazine. Conducted b ~ = 
Dodge. Vol. XXII., Parts I. an Novem- 
ber, 1894, to October, "1895. $4. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 

Spenser, Edmund. Epithalamion. With Drawings 
by George Wharton Edwards. $7.50. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Luquiens, Jules. Places and Peoples. 

Cross, Anson K. Mechanical Drawing; Color 
Study; Free-hand Drawing; Primary Lessons; 
Grammar Lessons ; National Drawing Books, 
Cards, Models, and Slate. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 


Grandgent, C. H. Selections for French Composi- 
tion. 50 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Von —— pooh N. Ekkehard. With Intro- 
duction by Carruth. $1.25. 
German and French Poems for Memorizing. 2octs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Hughes, Thomas Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Dana, Richard H., Jr. 2wo Years Before the Mast. 
Eliot, George. hat Marner. 40 cts. 

LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Revolutionary Calendar. §1. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 

Fessenden, Laura D. Essie. $1.50. 

Ingalls, Herbert. The Boston Chanedes. $1. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Oliphant, Mrs. The Makers of Modern Rome. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Alfred. The Shadow on the Blind 
and Other Ghost Stories. $1.50. 

Addison and Steele. The Spectator in — 
Essays. Illustrated by Ralph Cleaver. $2. 

Hughes, Thomas. Vacation Rncnhios. “$1.75. 

Ross, C. M. Pinks and Cherries. $1.75. 

Walford, L. B. Frederick. $1.25. 

Balzac, ‘Honoré de. The cook of the Absolute. 
La Recherché de l’Absolu.) Translated by 

eon Marriage. With Preface by George Saints- 


$1.50. 

The Macvelous ‘Adventures of Sir John Maundevile, 
Kt. Edited and Illustrated by Arthur Layard. 
Preface by John Cameron Grant. $2. 

A. C. M’CLURG.& CO., CHICAGO 

Roberts, W. The Book- Hunter i in London. $5. 

Cheney, John Vance. That Dome in Air. $1.2 

Wheeler, David H. Our Industrial Utopia and. its 
Unhappy Citizens. $1.25. 

Latimer, Elizabeth W ormeley. Europe in Africa 
in the Nineteenth Century. $2.50. 

POOR RICHARD, JR. & CO., PHILADELPHIA 

Love and lin Heaven: The New Order by a New 
Reporter. $1.50. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 

Houghton, Louise S. Antipas, Son of Chuza, and 
Others Whom Jesus Loved. $1.50. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
ag pe B. B. Last Words for My Young Hearers 
Readers. 
R. H. RUSSELL & SON, NEW YORK 

** Chip’s ” Old Wood- Cuts. 

Bellew, F. P. W._‘*Chip’s ” Dogs. 

Shelley, Frank. Legen pat Gems. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Q. la. 75 cts. 
Stevenson. Robert Louis. A Child’s Garden of 


Verses. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. $1.50. 
- — ”° The Laws and Principles of Whist. 


$1. 
mewn’ Noah. The Mediterranean Trip. $1.25. 


STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 
Garland, Hamlin. Rose of Dutcher’sCoollv. $1.50. 
Channing, Grace Ellery. The Sister of a Saint and 
Other Stories. $1. 
Macleod. Fiona. The Sin-Eater and Other Tales 
and Episodes. $1. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, and William Ernest 
Henley. Macaire. $1. 
WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 
Yale, Catharine B. bape and Cum and the Wonder- 
Head Stories. -. 
Wynne, Madelene ¥ he Little Room and Other 
Stories. $1.25. 
JOHN WILSON & SON, CAMBRIDGE 
Wilson, Lewis G. Glimpses of a Better Life in the 
Journey of Experience. $1. 
THE WOOLFALL Co., NEW YORK 


Ellis, Edward S. The Youth’s Dictionary of 
Mythology. 50 cts. 








Stimulating and Nutritious 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It supplies just the ri right element (the phosphates) to 
peor waste of ey nk brain—a food itself, and also 
elps digest other food. 
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| WOULD LIKE TO HAVE ONE WHAT? WILL SEND A PIANO ON TRIAL: © I'LL WRITE FOR ONE © - ISNT THAT A BEAUTY 2 


Ivers & POND 
PIANOS. 


We are large manufacturers of Pianos of the VERY HIGHEST 
GRADE — this does not mean HIGHEST PRICED. Our magnifi- 
cent business has been established and maintained by making 
and selling the BEST Piano at a FAIR PRICE. 








— © 


Never were our Pianos so desirable as this year. We wish 
the name of every reader of this paper who intends to buy a 
Piano. To such we will mail our catalogue, and (if no dealer 
sells our Piano where you live) quote you prices on all our 
styles, both for cash and on easy payments. 

Easy PayMEntTs: — No city or village in the United States 
so remote but that we can furnish any well-meaning person with 
any Piano we make for a small cash payment, balance $10.00 
or more monthly till all is paid. 

We ship Pianos anywhere in the United States, subject to 
approval after trial. Pianos to come back at our expense for all 
freights if not satisfactory. For full. information address, 


SSS SSVI OF 








Ivers & Ponp Piano Company. 
114 Boy.tston Sr., Boston. 










































Water 


—nothing but water. That's all you need 
with Pearline. Don’t use any soap 
with it. If what we claim is true, that 
Pearline is better than soap, the 
soap doesn’t have a chance to do 
any work. It’s only in the way. 
Besides, some soaps might cause 
trouble—and you'd lay it to 
Pearline. You'll never get Pearl- 
ine’s very best work till you use it just 
, as directed on the package. Then 
you'll have the easiest, ei most 
economical way of washing oy cleaning 


Millions" Pearline 





“Where Dirt Gathers, I 
Waste Rules.” bv O I O 
Use 
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About People 


—The New York “ Mail and Express ” in- 
forms us that Sir Walter Henry Wilkin, the 
new Lord Mayor of London, is one of the 
largest yeast importers in Great Britain—which 
accounts for his rapid rise. 

—We learn that the Rochester “ Post and 
Express,” for some years an independent Dem- 
ocratic journal, will, on the first of next year, 


become a Republican paper under the leader- es = 
ship of Mr. William H. McElroy, who was . of GoLD OR SILVER-WARE = 
for some years a member of the editorial staff ls EVERLASTING WHEN 
of the New York “ Tribune.” SILVER 
—Herr Jahnke tells us that so great was | Jas ¢ 0 
Prince Bismarck’s fear lest his letters should Us I 
be opened that he would frequently drop into ‘ia sh 
some small stationery shop on his daily walk, POLISH 


ask for a package of cheap envelopes, put in i 
his letters, and then request the clerk to ad- SEN: Is USED ExcLusivevy. 


dress them, as it would be too much bother ¢\SUR, 
to an old man to take off his gloves. IT NEVER SCRATCHES, ¥ 


—The father of. Mr. Whistler, the well- a NEVER WEARS, 
known American artist, was Major George se IT's. UNLIKE OTAERS. 
Washington Whistler, an engineer of wide Souo Every wAecre— 
reputation, and several years of Mr. James yy, AE pce rne SILICON 
Whistler's early youth were spent in Russia, ¥ CMM Oe i lal 
his father having accepted the invitation of , 
Emperor Nicholas to superintend the con- 
struction of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Railway. 

—Says Dr. Edward Everett Hale: “ When 
Canon Farrar left us some years ago—a most 
charming and intelligent visitor—he told Phil- 
lips Brooks that he was going to give a fare- 
well lecture on his impressions of America. 
Brooks, who was a-thorough American and a . 
person of excellent common sense, said to him, J ust the thing for a 
promptly: ‘Don't do any such thing. In the & 
first place, you have no impressions; and in | m as Present 
the second place, they are all wrong.’” © = 

—It is related in the Washington “Star” : ° 
that on one occasion Senator Edmunds was ° 
standing with a visiting English statesman on © 
the high steps at the west side of the Capitol, 
looking down Pennsylvania Avenue toward @ 
the Treasury Department. The stranger had PS 
seen much to interest and amuse him in Wash- @ 
ington. “You havea wonderful country and @ 
a wonderful people here, Mr. Senator. Noth- © 
ing can be impossible with such go-ahead C 
inhabitants.” “Oh, yes,” said the Senator, 
“some things are impossible here. It is im- e 
possible to march a brass band down that ave- ® 
nue and have a crowd of colored people go in Ss 
the opposite direction at the same time.” e 
—The Springfield “ Republican ” announces S 
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Any lady will appreciate such a useful and beautiful gift as our 


“Scovill’s Gold” 






that State Senator George P. Lawrence, of 
North Adams, is certain to be elected Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Senate for 1896. 
Mr. Lawrence is thirty-six years old, a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College and of the Columbia 
Law School, and has been prominent in North 
Adams, socially and professionally, for some 
years. He is now serving his second term as 
State Senator, previous to which he held an 
important judgeship in North Adams. The 3 
Outlook is particularly interested in Judge 

Lawrence’s present and future success on 

account of his connection with the staff of this 

paper for several months immediately after 


* 
\ 













Y ar | ws, J = n\e uy " 
leaving college. 

—The death of Count Taaffe has been felt S and a box of 

more deeply by the Emperor of Austria than 4 e9 

by any one else, since the Count was his boy- e Pp C | b t d 

hood Pred and has been his lifelong pte Q OZZO ni S Cc e ra € 

ye _ confidant. The Emperor has always 4 C | e Pp d 

called the Count by his first name, and has ” W 

addressed him with, the “thee” and “thou,” Q omp exion 0 er 

with which he honors very few persons. It is » Pozzoni’s is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, 

one of the ironies of fate that a statesman who ® healthful and harmless. 

had passed an immense number of useful meas- e Both at your druggists or fancy guods dealers—50c. or mailed on receipt 

ures long awaiting parliamentary sanction, who 2 of price. Address J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

had introduced many sorely needed reforms— DODOLLSODLDLOOOLOL © LOLOLOLSOLDLVOLDLSLSODLO LOL LOL 
poor laws, factory laws, laws for the protéction 

of women, and laws bringing home to employ- 

ers their duties towards their employees—that CHRISTMAS RESTFUL FOR GIFTS and LIGHT 
aman who had extended the franchise, and Yorn) 

who had introduced honesty into a hitherto ia Bu “MILLER” LAM Py 
—— es should have been at READING. y 

ast put down and out. Yet the fact that the Ve ‘ ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 
Prime Minister conceded so much to the vari- q just where wanted qelttine or The best Jamp made—up-to-date in every 
ous nationalist aspirations of the many races bm, ‘ying down). Place for lamp | respect. Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also 
which mske up the Austiien agglomeration and racks for more books. our Fine Brass Tables, with Onyx Tops. Buy only 


th f hi Af cl FT Con Consult the Gietionery **Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Catalogue. 
was the cause of his ruin. ter a vain at- without getting up. No W § Manufacturers 
M strained eyes nor tired arms when reading. Cases ? i 844 
tempt to increase the electorate by three mill- | for holding Century Dictionary. Catalogue free ED ARD MILLER & CO., ceasansebed Wat. 


: : , 8 Ww. dway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
ion votes, the statesman gave up his office. HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. ay at shed pairs buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 
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Bits of Fun 


If a praying-machine were invented, many 
would use it, if it did not take too much time 
from business to wind it up.— Zexas Siftings. 

Teacher—How would you describe Henry 
VIII. of England? Student—I would de- 
scribe him as a professional widower.— 77t- 
Bits. 

Andy Smart—Say, papa, are the things that 
Congressmen say appropriate? Old Smart 
—‘ Appropriate ” is about all they do say.— 
Syracuse Post. 

Teacher—What does the reign of King 
Charles I. teach us? Tommy—Please, sir, 
not to lose our heads in moments of excite- 
ment, sir.— 7ruth. 

Could anything be neater than the old 
darky’s reply to a beautiful young lady whom 
he offered to lift over the gutter, and who in- 
sisted that she was too heavy? “ Lor’, missus,” 
said he, “ I’se used to lifting davre/s of sugar.” 

—Lxchange. 

Editor (looking it over)—It’s a little too late 
to publish a menu for a Thanksgiving dinner, 
ma’am, and a little too early fora Christmas 
dinner ; otherwise I should be glad to use this 
and—. Indignant Caller—Sir! Thatis poetry. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

Tailor—When you delivered Mr. Slowboy’s 
suit did you call attention to the fact that it was 
there when promised? Boy—Yes, sir. Tailor— 
What did he say? Boy—He said he felt 
he never could repay you for what you had 
done for him.— Suz. 

“T suppose you are a socialist, or anarchist, 
or something ?” asked the lady vf vague ideas. 
“Madam,” replied Mr. Brokedown Baldwin, 
“Tam a passive altruist.” “ What in the name 
of common sense is that?” “I believein being 
helped all I can.”—/ndianafpolis Fournal. 

Ferrari, the celebrated composer, relates the 
following anecdote in his memoirs: On acold 
December night a man in a little village in the 
Tyrol opened the window and stood in front 
of it, with hardly any clothing to his back. 
“ Peter !” shouted a neighbor who was passing, 
‘‘what are you doing there?” “I’m catching 
acold.” “What for?” “So I can sing bass 
to-morrow at church.”—Household Words. 

The young man had seen the play before. 
He let everybody for four seats around know 
that, and he kept telling just what was coming, 
and how funny it would be when it did come. 
He had a pretty girl with him, and he was{try- 
ing to amuse her. At length he said: “ Did 
you ever try listening to a play with your eyes 
shut? You’ve no idea how queer it seems.” 
A middle-aged man with a red face sat just in 
front. He twisted himself about in his seat 
and glared at theyoungman. “Young man,” 
said he, “did you ever try listening to a play 
with your mouth shut?” The silence that 
followed was almost painful. Washington 
Post. 


A Blunt Physician 


A writer in the “ Nineteenth Century ” tells 
a characteristic story of Dr. Jephson, who was 
a famous English practitioner forty or fifty 
years ago, as well known for his bluntness 
_ freedom of speech as for his professional 
skill. 

One day a great lady, the Marchioness of 
——, called to consult him. He listened toa 
long account of her symptoms, and then pre- 
scribed as follows : 

“An egg and a cup of tea for breakfast, 
then walk for two hours; a slice of cold beef 
and half a glass of Madeira for luncheon, then 
walk again fortwo hours ; fish (except salmon) 
and a cutlet or wing of fowl for dinner, with a 
single glass of Madeira or claret; to bed at 
ten and rise at six, etc. No carriage exercise, 
please.” 

The patient listened with surprise. “ But, 
doctor,” she said, “do you know who:I am? 
Do you know—ahem !—my position ?” 

“ Perfectly, madam, perfectly,” answered the 
doctor. “Iam prescribing for an old woman 
with a deranged stomach.” 


““ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are of great 
service in subduing Hoarseness and Coughs. Sold 
only in boxes. Avoid imitations 


eee 


MYA 
ey, 


35 Cents a Copy. 





: 3 
Washington’s Day 

By Woodrow Wilson 
Beautifully Illustrated by Howard Pyle and Others 


The first of a series of papers in which there is presented a 

new interpretation of that period which was at once the frui- 

tion of the English Colonial culture of America, and the be- 
ginning of a New Nation, 


Part II. of BRISEIS, William Black’s New Novel 
Dlustrations by Smedley 


Second paper of 
ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS | 
By Caspar W. Whitney 


Illustrations by Remington 


| HARPER’S | 


For January 


Other attractive features: 


LONDON’S UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. ; 
Joseph Pennell.—STORIES by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, julian 
" Ralph, etc., etc. 


Ready December 21. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


a 
- 


MACAZINE 


Illustrated by 


$4 00 a Year. 











THE CENTURY, 


With Tissot’s wonderful pictures 
of the Life of Christ, a dream 
story by Kipling, a Christmas 
story by Stockton, chapters in 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novel, «Sir George Tressady,» 
the opening of Hopkinson Smith’s 
«Tom Grogan,» etc., etc. 35 
cents; $4.00 a year. What bet- 
ter Christmas gift than a sub- 
scription? November number 
free to new yearly subscribers 
who begin with December. 


ST: NICHOLAS, 


With contributions from Stev- 
enson, Riley, Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, and many other 
well-known writers. Everything 
beautifully illustrated. A Christ- 
mas gift-book for 25 cents. 
Why not subscribe for your 
young folks in 96? $3.00. 








Interchangeable Card Class 
Records for Sunday-Schools 


An improved system of keeping Sunday-School Rec- 
ords by classes, based on the principle of a card catalogue. 
Teachers and Superintendents are invited to send for 
samples and full information. : 

Mrs. SAMUEL B. BARTOW, Jr., Fitchburg, Mass. 





‘*No library complete without it.’’—President 
T. C. Mendenhall, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


OHNSON’S _oum, 
UNIVERSAL 


Cyclopzedia 


Eight Extra Royal Octavo Volumes 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, the work 
of a corps of thirty-six eminent scholars as depart- 
ment editors, and of about three thousand con- 
tributors, specialists who sign their articles, has just 
been issued. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


Every department of human knowledge is covered 
under about Fifty Tnousand Titles. 
The Pronunciation of difficult mames is 
marked. Etymologies are given, and in con- 
troverted subjects both sides have a hear- 
img. The whole work is fresh, scholarly, 
authoritative, up-to-date. 


HE ONLY REALLY NEW 
CYCLOP/EDIA 








7264 pages, type new and larger than before. 

130 colored maps, including plan of the chief cities 
of North America and Europe. 

3,027 engravings. 


Prospectus and specimen pages free on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Our New Holiday Books 


Poems of Home and Country. By SAMUEL 
Francis Situ, D.D., author of “* America.” The 
only authorized’ complete edition of, Dr. Smith’s 
poems, edited under his personal supervision this pres- 
ent year. Royal 8vo, illustrated. cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Edition de luxe, each copy signed by the author, $7.50. 

‘* A cherished memorial of one whom the nation de- 
lighted to honor.” —7ke Advance. 


The Vacant Chair and Other Poems. B 
Henry STEVENSON WASHBURN. 16mo, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“* A volume of strong, earnest, and tender poetry; one 
of the daintiest and most attractive of the poetry books 
of the year.” —Boston Transcript. 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their 
Proverbs. By CHar.es Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Brown University. 12mo, 208 pp., cloth, $1.25. 

A scholarly but brilliant and fascinating study of one of 
the three great classes of ancient Hebrew leaders and 
their sayings in the Book of Proverbs. A valuable book 
for all Biblical students. 


Doctrine and Life. By GrorGE B. STEVENS} 

=. D.D., Yale University. 12mo, 247 pp., cloth, 

1.25. 

,_. ‘A book of rare merit ; indeed, one of the very best on 

its general subject that has appeared in the present gen- 
eration.’’—A dvance. 


American Writers of To-Day. By HENRY 
C. Vepper. Masterly critignes of nineteen contem- 
orary authors, inciading. owells, Stedman, Craw- 
ord, Stockton, Cable, Warner, etc. 12mo, 334 pp., 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
‘* A fine specimen of genial, appreciative, intelligent 
criticism.”’—ALvaH Hovey, LL.D., Pres. Newton Theo- 
logical Institute. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. By Mar- 
GARET S. Mooney, State Normal College, Albany, 
N.Y. Popular classic myths and their rendering by 
modern poets, with 16 cageaite reproductions of 
famous paintings and sculptures. 12mo, 306 pp., 
cloth, $1.25. 

“* Intensely interesting, beautifully illustrated, and a 
teegeeee to all students of literature.”,—A m. Jour. of 
uc. : 





Nature in Verse. Compiled by Mary lI. 


Lovejoy. Acharming collection of over 270 choice 
poems on nature, for young readers. 12mo, 319 PP., 
illustrated, $1.00. 


Twilight Stories. By ELizaBeru E. FouLkeE. 
Original stories and verses for readers of six to ten 
years, charmingly told and daintily illustrated. Small 


4to, with 30 original illustrations, cloth, so cents. 
For sale by the leading bookselii 
publishers on recetpt of price. 


_Send for our Illustrated Catalogues and descriptive 
circulars of superior Text-books, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers 


‘Ss, Or 





led by the 


31 East 17th St., New York. 110-112 Boylston St 
$bo-a64 Wabash A e., Chicago. y - 
1028 Arch St., Philadelphiay BOSTON 





¥UST READY 


Phillips Brooks's 


Sermons for the Church Year 


Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Etc. 
22 Sermons, 360 Pages, Cloth, $1.75 


The Farrar Year Book 


Selections for Every Day of the Year from the 
Writings of the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. 
By W. M.L. JAy. 16mo, 372 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


** They are made with rare good taste and with admi- 
rable judgment, and the year book is one of the most 
notable of recent years.””—Boston Advertiser. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar 


Twelve leaves (8% x 10), with illustrations in 
colors and selections from the sixth volume of 
Sermons, $1.00. 


BLOCK CALENDARS 
WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY 
The Farrar Calendar 


Card (8% x 11), with quotations for every day in 
the year from Dean Farrar’s works, 50 cents. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar 
Card (8 x 10%), with quotations for every day in 
the year from his works, 50 cents. 


For sale at the Book-stores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
31 West ‘23d St., New York 
24th Edition asc.(os stamps) 


THE HAIR *2** 


yi 
Grey, and the Remedy. By Prof. ARLEY PARKER. 
= : G & CO.., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Every one shculd read this little book.” —A theneum. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
Holiday Books 


Mars 


A beautiful book by PERcIVAL LOWELL, de- 
scribing his very interesting observations. With 
a colored frontispiece and many full-page and text 
illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 


A Victorian Anthology 


Selected and edited by EDMUND CLARENCE 
STEDMAN. With brief biographies of the authors 
quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait of Quee’ ‘ic- 
toria and a vignette of the Poets’ Corner in West- 
minster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound in at- 
tractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half 
calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Works on Art 

Sacred and Legendary Art. 2 vols. 

Legends of the [lonastic Orders. 

Legends of the’ Madonna. 

Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters 
With a memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. In 
five volumes, crown 8vo, each containing nearly 


too illustrations, selected from the works of great 
masters. $3.00 a volume, $15.00 the set. 


Standish of Standish ° 


A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular his- 
torical novel, by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. With 20 
exquisite full-page photogravure illustrations by 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 2 vols., 12mo, tastefully 
bound, $5.00. 


Last Poems of James Russell 
Lowell 


With a fine portrait. Printed in artistic style, and 
exquisitely bound in polished buckram. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Cambridge Poets 


Complete Poetical Works of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Henry W. Longfellow 
John G. Whittier 


Beautiful volumes, each with a portrait, a vi- 
gnette, biographical sketch, notes, chronological 
tables, index of titles and first lines. Each, large 
crown 8vo, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; full 
levant, $5.50. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home 


A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his 
Queer Country.” By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
author of the ‘“ Uncle Remus” books. With 25 
capitalillustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 
8vo, $2.00. 


This Goodly Frame the Earth 


A delightful book of Impressions of Scenes, In- 
cidents, and Persons in a journey touching Japan, 
China, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. By FRAN- 
cis TIFFANY, author of * The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix,’ etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
$1.50. 


Later Lyrics 


Selected from his four latest volumes of poetry by 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 18mo, vellum or 
cloth, $1.00. 


The Whittier Year-Book 
Passages for Each Day from the Verse and Prose 


of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A beautiful 
book, with a fine new portrait of Whittier, $1.00. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


A beautiful Popular Holiday Edition of Lonc- 
FELLOW’s famous Pilgrim poem. With illustra- 
tions by BoUGHTON, MERRILL, and others, $1.50. 


Angelo 


APoem. BySTUARTSTERNE. A New Edition, 
from new plates. 1 vol., 18mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
This poem, the most popular of Stuart Sterne’s books, 
relates with much force and great delicacy the love of 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


E. B. TREAT 


PUBLISHER 
5 COOPER UNION, NEW YORK 


THE TREASURY MAGAZINE of religious 
and curreat thought. Undenominational. i3th Year; 
devoted to Applied Christianity, chempatiy | ustrating 
the same; Sermons, Questions of the y, Sunday- 
school, Mission Work. By best writers on Theology, 
Christian Life and Work. It fills a niche, meets a want 
not supplied by any other periodical. Yearly, $2.50. 
Sample, 10 cents. 


OUR NEW BOOK—IDEALS OF LIFE; or 
How to Make Life Beautiful. A Symposium. | 200 Ideal 
Men and Women of Europe and Ame;ica, in original and 
special articles, tell how to attain the Ideal. Canon 

‘arrar, Max Miiller, Sir Jobe Lubbock, G. W. Curtis, 
C. M. Depew, write. also Bishops Huntington and Sey- 
mour, Frances E. Willard, the Poets Lowell, Holmes 
Stedman; Presidents Eliot, Dwight, Adams, Low, an 
others, with Portraitsand Autographs. An elegant Home 

ok of counsel and cu!ture. 640 pages. Cloth, $2.75. 
Full Morocco, in box, $s. 


HOME CULTURE: An Aid to Social Hours at 
Home. A Catechetical Cyclopedia. 15,000 questions and 
answers, Sixty-aix Educational Volumes in one. Edited 
by President THOMAS HUNTER, A.M., Ph.D., of 
the Normal College of the City of New York, andacorps 
of Professors and Teachers. 672 quarto pages, $3.50. 
Half Morocco, $4.75. 


MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. Three 
dearest names to mortals given. A Beautiful Gift Book. 
Edited by T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

Over 400 contributors prose and poetry. Two Hun- 
dred Thousand Copies Sold. New Edition, new authors, 
new engravings. 460 quarto pages. Cloth, $2.75. Gilt 
edge, $3.50. Full Morocco, in box, $5.00. 


OUR HOME PHYSICIAN: the New Cyclo- 
praia of Family Medicine. By GEO, M. BEARD, A.M., 

.D., and ten eminent Associate Editors. Gives causes, 
symptoms, and reliable remedies for every ill; with 

pmeopathic Remedies and Treatment, by SAML. 
LILIENTHAL, M.D. New Edition Revised to date. 
. “It has an established reputation for sccuscy, learn- 
ing, and sagacity. 1 keep it on a prominent shelf in my 
library, and find it a kind of Guardian Ange! of the house- 
hold in matters sanitary and hygienic.” —REV. JOSEPH 
COOK, 

1,506 royal 8vo pages. Price reduced from $12 to $6. 

PATRIOTIC AND SECULAR OCCASIONS. 
Historical facts and timely thoughts, helpful in outlinin 
~~ for our 15 patriotic and holiday occasions. 57 
PP., $1.75. 


ANNIVERSARY AND RELIGIOUS (OC- 
CASLONS). A companion volume to the above. Sug- 
ative thoughts for timely occasions. Edited by F. 

OBLE, D.D. 516 pages. $1.75. 


THE BOW IN THE CLOUD; or, Words of 
Comfort. 200 contributions in poetry and prose. Intro- 
duction by WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 452 pages, $1.75. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. Seed 
thoughts, Bible studies and readings, prayer-meeting 
outlines, 10,000 prize questions pertaining to rsons, 
laces. and things, with key, etc. Introduction by Rev. 
. H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, $2.00. 


OUR BEST MOODS. _ Soliloquies and Other Dis- 
courses. By David Gregg, D.D., Pastor Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, b 





rooklyn. 300 pp., $1.25. 
A New Help for 
Superintendents 








The Westminster 


with Sabbath-School Blackboard 
a Manual 
The Superintendent’s Assistant 
Price, 75 cents a quarter ; $a year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
aseparate sheet foreach Sunday. Send for asample 


sheet to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board 1334 Chestnut Street 
of Publication and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sabbath-School Work. 


LIBRARIES 


Supplying Private and Public Libraries with 

books our specialty. A list of standard and 

new issues of all publishers mailed on request. 
Lists priced gratis. Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 








| WHOLESALE BOOKS 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 
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THE 
Atlantic Monthly 


FOR $¥ANUARY, 1896 
WILL CONTAIN 


An Unpublished Note-Book of 
Hawthorne 
Written in 1839, while Hawthorne was, for a short 
time, Weigher and Gauger at the port of Boston. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs 

A Story of Maine. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, the 
author of ‘‘ Deephaven,’”’ and the best known of 
New England’s story-tellers. 

The Emancipation of the Post-Office 

By JoHN R. PRrocTER, Chairman U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. A forcible statement of the 
revolution to be brought about in our postal ser- 
vice by the recent consolidation of officers over 
large areas. 


Congress Out-of-Date 

A presentation of the abuses due to the present 
method of convening Congress a year after its 
election, with some suggested remedies. 

Pirate Gold. Part I. 

The first installment of a three-part story of roman- 
tic Boston life in the fifties by F. J. Stimson 
(J. S. or DALE). 

The Christian Socialist Movement of 
the Century 

By J. M. LupLow, so identified with the work of 

Maurice and Kingsley. 
The Johnson Club 

By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. An interesting ac- 
count of the meetings of a number of distinguished 
Johnson enthusiasts. 

The Children, of the Road 
By Jos1AH Fiynt. A study of children among 
vagrants, by an authority widely recognized. 
The Féte de Gayant 

By AGNES REPPLIER. One of Miss Repplier’s 

most delightful sketches of travel. 


As the result of a European trip made for the pur- 
pose of study in provincial France, Mrs. MARY 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD will contribute a series 
of readable articles. The first is entitled 


A Farm in Marne 
Poems, Book Reviews, and the usual Departments. 
35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





W. A. WILDE & CO., - Boston, Mass. 
Send postal card for free sample pages. 








egin the New Year 
with Good Singing!!! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 

Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 

Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 per 100 copies. 
The above are unequaled. Do not substitute inferior 

books because of lower price. The begt are cheapest! ! 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


” A Great Magazine! ® 
The most famous authors. , 
The most interesting fiction. $ | a 
The greatest artists. e Year. 
Color-work illustrations. ‘ 
Everything the best that money can buy. ~*~ 
s That is v 
% The Cosmopolitan Magazine & 


* Giving yearly 1344 pages, with more than 1000 illustra- * 
tions. The equal of the most expensive magazines. No 
home is complete without this magazine. omen and 
Ze men, saggy Sage old, will find in it amusement and in- “} 
struction. what can a dollar be better expended? A) 


THE DECEMBER EDITION, - 400,000 COPIES. dlp 
2 
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The Cosmopolitan for that month received 
the ‘greatest recognition from advertisers 
ever given to any magazine. It contains 
from $4000 to $8000 more advertising than 
yx was ever published in any magazine, at any 

place, in any country, at any price. This is . 
why a magazine ranking with the best in Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
oS literature and art can be sold at 10c, a copy. New York. Pe 


Woe{YoeNFoetbaetlae\Iae\ nei tact oetlae\loe\loe\loe\loe\ leet loetloe\Ia\loe\ Vo 


YAS RX FAX FAX FAX FAX FAX OFAN ZAK FAX VAX FAX aX 


7aAX Send one dollar to 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
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THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 


We announce for 1896 the completion of the Series of Lessons on 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


from the four gospels, which are now issued in the following 


SEVEN CRADES: 
FOR THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT; 
Primary Lessons and Cards, 
Primary Monthly, 
Child’s Quarterly, 


Junior Quarterly, 
Intermediate Quarterly, 
Progressive Quarterly, 
FOR BIBLE CLASSES — Senior Quarterly, 


so that each department of the Sunday School may study a lesson fitted to its special needs, yet 


all study the same general subject matter. We also offer for 


AIDS TO STUDY: 


Primary Teachers’ Helper; Bible Study Manual; a Harmony ; two Lives of Christ; and for the senior 


grade weekly Notes in The Watchman, Evangelist, Christian Work, Advance, and other papers. 


Those who have already used these lessons will find them greatly improved in their present form. Those 
who begin using them now will be surprised and pleased at the interest they awaken in both young and old. 


Why not try them in 1896, and thus allow your school, or a few classes at least, to study a connected and complete life of 
Christ from the four Gospels, instead of the fragmentary one from Luke alone, which is begun January 1 in the International 


Series? 


Specimen Lessons Free. Address (stating Grades desired) 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 21 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











MUCH FOR LITTLE 


is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 


cewve in subscribing for se MUSICAL VISITOR, 


a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests o 


“@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :‘=] 


82 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 


f@: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :-® 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
to the November and: December numbers, containing Choir 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas ane tog CHOIR 
mM as a regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 










of double-entry books, in the most 
modern, up-to-date manner; change 

7 trom single to double entry; locate errors 
in trial bal: nces; prove postings; improve 
systems; average accounts ; make ‘“‘ balance 
sheets;"’ teach book-keeping ; earn money as 
an expert; save one-third labor;keep books for cs 
or manage aSTOCK COMPANY, and more— 
MUCH MORE—in ‘*Goodwin’s Im- 
roved Book-keeping and Business 
mual.’’ Price, 88. Your money back 

if you cannot learn ALL in three weeks ! 
PSend for descriptive pamphlet. 


J. H. GOODWIN, 
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YOMAT.OSE 


, G \ B 
ONTAIy, - ,) 
10 ING 


SOMATOSE “S 
A ORY EXTRACI 


°° MEAT aes cele 


FOR DYSPEPTICS & CONVALESCENTS 


an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids, 


nursing mothers and delicate children. 

valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and ee for long bicvcle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when traveling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 


Somatose js a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength. 

Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable from 
all druggists. . 

Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








Masons Hamlin 





ORGANS 


For 40 years the Standard of the World; 
found in every civilized quarter of the globe; 
new styles introduced this season, in great 
variety of casings and at all prices, adapted 
to church, chapel, lodge and the home. 

The organs we make to-day are better 
than ever before. A little higher in price 
than other organs, but still absolutely 
unrivalled in quality. 

&" Where no regular Dealer represents 
us we now sell direct to the public, at 
most reasonable prices and on easy terms. 
Write for catalogue and price list explain- 
ing our several Easy Payment Plans. : 


HMuson® Hamlin Co. 


145 Boylston St., Boston; 135 Fifth Ave., 
New York: 253 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


JEwIsé @onGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
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A NEW BOOK 
METAPHORS, SIMILES 


AND OTHER 


CHARACTERISTIC SAYINGS 


OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


COMPILED BY T. J. ELLINWOOD 
FROM HIS 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS 


12mo, 200 pp., extra cloth, $1.00, p. paid 
A.J. GRAHAM & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


Diseases of the Will 
Diseases of Personality 
Psychology of Attention 


By Tu. Risotr. Authorized translations. Cloth, 75 cents 
,, gach, the set $1.75; pdper, 25 cents each. 
Without attempting to condense further this already 
condensed and very readable little volume (The Diseases 
of Personality), written by a distinguished inquirer, I will 
Conclude by saying that it well deserves a place in any 
general library.”—Mr. Francis GALTON, in Nature. 


UPEN COURT PUB. CO., Chicago pearborn St. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND 


Inks the Pen Just Right. 
eeps the Ink Clear and Limpid. 
Cannot Get Out of Order. 
THE DIP FUNNEL 
can be adjusted so as to properl 
ink the pen, thus avoiding carefu 
watchfulness in dipping the pen in 
the ink. Secures freedom from inky 
fingers or blots on documents. 
Price $1.00 each upward. Circular free. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO., 256 Broadway, New York 


SIRS OH GRR) 


FREE 
PINS 


Send your address on a pos.al, 
and we will mail you free, enough 
Puritan Pins, and a boo about 
them, to forever convince you that 
they are the only pins that don’t bend 


American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 


H 


—m 
SCHOOL cot Panv 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 















The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag.ten, Director. 

Founded 1n 1853 by 

E. Tourjée.- 








EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Tein: COLLEGE Morningside 














eights,New 
York (r2oth St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: Man training, 
science, kindergarten, English,form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes, 
Circulars of Information. *‘ Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 





Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 





California 





OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of + B.L., 

3. grees recognized by University of California 

and other similar graduate schools. irty-five miles 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory 

school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
Coilege. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Connecticut 





ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 

School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 

every facility for care, education, and training, with the 
advantages of a pleasant country home. ‘- 

J.J. KINDRED, M.D.. Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 

Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita Kinprep, Principal. 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful; 50 miles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Christmas vacation Dec. 19th to Jan. 6th. tek 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








Massachusetts 


The Principal of Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Earnestly requests those desiring place in this School for 
September, 1896, to send soon for catalogue and forms of 
application. s resident pupils in large number keep 
their places, and vacancies are few after the first half year, 
a catalogue considered early, and required social refer- 
ences and _ present teachers’ certificates—forms supplied 
—returned promptly, will relieve both parties from much 
‘wear and tear” in the summer of 1806. _ . 

Thoughtful parents and guardians will find it most 
satisfactory to see the school at its work ; the teachers in 
their classes; the Studio, the Gymnasium, Swimming 
Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms, and Laboratory as they 
are used in school session; also the dining-room, sleep- 
ing and reception rooms, as the girls in residence have 
them, rather t in vacation, when much is in process of 
renovation, most teachers absent, etc., etc. 

In this way also the applicant becomes prepared - to 
secure promptly any vacancy occurring at Christmas or 
Easter of the current year, if she is registered on the 
waiting list, preference being given to those best fur- 
nished in requirements. 

Address for illustrated catalogue, em 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. : 

Joseru B. Bispee, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading al one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirly. 

WANTED-—Bya young lady, a position as amanuen- 
sis, or instructor to_an invalid or backward child. Ad- 
dress No. 32, care The Outlook. 

A YOUNG AMERICAN LADY desires daily 

osition as secretary, companion, or reader to a lady. 

st references. F. C., No. 9,998, The Outlook. 

146 E. 36th ST., N. Y.—Very desirable, warm, 
comfortably furnished rooms, separate or en suite; sani- 
tary plumbing; house, table, and neighborhood first-class ; 
terms reasonable; references. No. 31, care Outlook. 

WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine woods; terms 
reasonable; references. Address for information Mrs. 








WM. S. METCALF. 








Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®*N,MAWE, 


A college for women. Offers undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annua!ly two European Fel- 
lowships (value $525), seven Graduate Schomarenpe (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate Followships 
(value $500}, in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philology, Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Biology. Com- 
petition open till Ape 1sth. Full undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments and in Philosoph 
and Physics. Courses in Archzology and Geology, an 
graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 








Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 30th year opens Sept. 
asth. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circularaddress Mrs. THropora B. RicHarps, Principal. 

Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 
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45 Harvest St., DORCHESTER, Mass., January 29, 1895. 
9 Your invaluable remedy, Hyomei, has cured me of Catarrh that 
had defied the power of many so-called cures. I would not be without 
Bef ei and my Pocket Inhaler on any consideration. lam subject to 
oovds, and I find that Hyomei breaks them up at once. It seems to 
penetrate the affected part like magic. I believe it to be the greatest 


reventitive of pneumonia ever discovered. Hyomei has also cured a 
Friend, Miss yhorn McMurty, of a most chronic case of Asthma. For 


* three weeks she has sat in her chair day and night. She retired to her 
bed the evening of the da pore Ae ae’ using ee. — aan naturally. 
return 0, ma since using Hyomei last spring. 
e r u | ee MRS. HATIIE DA VIS. 
> ] Hyomei is 


a purely veg- BOOTH s 


etable an t & —— . met ft SUereess sestiser secs seemeeteeecrsetacrsser sats sce sates 
e septic, and | Pocket Inhaler. 
destroys the etna fala 
germs which ' ‘ 
9 @ cause disease 


in the respiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 
A - eos haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is 
The Australian ‘‘ Dry Air’? Treatment of exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 


tae Cae and trial free at my 00 
o, 6 a lye) > , by Mail, “UY, 
Asthma, Bronchitts, Catari /t, Coughs, consisting of code uintie, mnieel dete faad — = a (beau- 
oe a peng tee or a ps a = full oe 

Rie. | for using. you are sfil/ skeptical, send your address; my pam- 

: Oo; / ; | Pphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 
Colds, Lary ms LtS, MC. (Mention this paper.) | R. T, BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. - 
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ND for IT! 


An elegant Brochure, Spring 
tS danlwne N O. 2. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY SOUVENIR. 
Send for it. 


New York Salesroom, 
2 Maiden Lane. 
Everything in Solid Silver. 
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Full assortment of silver plate Nature’s Great Remedy in Uric-Acid Diathesis. 
malig: The Only Known Solvent of Stone in the 
Mounted Pocket Books. Bladder—Its Value in Gout. 
Sterling Silver ._ inlaid Case of Gov. THOMAS M. HOLT, of North Carolina. 


Stated by Dr. E. C. LAIRD, Haw River, N. C. 
Spoons and Forks Gov. Thomas M. Holt, of North Carolina, a patient with strongly marked Uric- 
y J Guaranteed 2s years, Acid Diathesis, suffered frequent attacks of Nephritic Colic, and at the same 
ti time a severe Gouty affection. Except as to the usual treatment for the relief of 
Waldorf. FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS, resent paroxysms, I put Seaton No. 2, 
° on exclusively upon which has been 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., attended,with happy and remarkable effect, both as to the Calculus and Gouty 
affection. Under its action he has at various times discharged large quantities of 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Calculi and Sand. The deposition of fine sand not infrequently exceeded a tea- 
Mention this paper. spoonful. ‘Under microscopic examination it was evident that the Calculi were 
originally parts of larger formations which had been disintegrated by the action 

of the Water. 





What Governor Holt Himself says: 
“T do not at all doubt that which I 
my life was preserved by BUF FALO LI T HIA WATER must re- 
gard as one of the most wonderful Waters of the World.” 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f. o. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


DFO TO TOTO SO SOTO FOF OSO SOTO 


HEALTH 4 2 


AND 


HEA ## REST 


MA 


3 ALMA,MICHIGAN. 
Rest for both mznd and body 1s the 
best tonic for most people who find 
themselves ailing from overwork, ¥ 
worry orany otherreason. Tothese 3 
THE ALMA must present itselfas the # 
ideal resort. Its location, climate ¥ 
and waters, as well as its perfect 3% 
management, certainly entitle it to ¥ 
that distinction. These features are ¥ 
all set forth at length in an illustra- 3 
% ted book which we will be pleased 
# to send free to any address. : 


The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their 































“QWEET HOME Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


a Chautavgy?” nesk 


(¢4 A? 
on “Canvas 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 









The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, . $10.00 


Total, ..-+...4+2+. « @OG68 


YOU GET BOTH of $4() 90 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM | Wie ited 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 


DON’T 
SCRATCH 


matches to light gas. For 25 cents, stamps or currency, 
we will mail you a. ‘Matchless Self-Lighting Gas 
Burner, easily adjusted to any gas fixture. Lights gas 


# NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
without matches and reduces gas bills. Invaluabl 
Bed-room. Bath-room, Halls, Cellars, and asauee ans 


is used. Just ** Pull the Chain,” and instantly you have be : LARKI N SOAP MFG: Co Bu FFALO, NY 


alight. a ih one warranted Satisfactory. Splendid night Our offer fully explained in The Outlook, Nov. 161 h, 23d, 30th, 
ight. As! rdware dealers and plumbers. Note.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the S M i a : 
np Fey ged ag Adv. Mgr. of The Outlook, visited thelr factory nave pustanesd — used their, goods and received premiums "of Sey ML a 
- value. niy wonde i 2 e 
MATCHLEss Mrc. Co., 128-30-32 Reade St., N. Y. fectly reliable.— 7he Evangelist. Oe a HO — Tene 
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The Editors have hoped to compilea hymnal that is hitherto unequaled, and it 
is not to be denied that they have succeeded, and that nobly.—T HE INTERIOR. 








a The Plymouth Hymnal 
| | 
oa a> Edited by Lyman Abbott 4 
\ a | eer With the Co-operation of Herbert Vaughan Abbott and Chas. H. Morse 
‘4 is eminently adapted for use in 
\ me | Churches, Colleges, Schools, Social Meetings, 
4 E and the Home 











. Rev. THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, West Newton, Mass. : 


Both hymns and music get hold of people. The congrega- 
tional singing has improved. While there is an abundance of 
old hymns and tunes, we find the new hymns are a most ad- 
mirable expression of devout feeling, and the new music is 
attractive, easily learned, sung with enthusiasm, and united in 
by many who did not join in the old tunes. 


Rev. B. S. RIDEOUT, Norway, Me.: 
We have only words of the highest praise for it. It is a 
splendidly gotten up book in every way. The longer we use it 
. the better we like it. 
Rev. JOSEPH J. SPENCER, North Brookfield, Mass. : 


Your favor gives me an opportunity to express my great de- 
light in the Plymouth Hymnal. The people take up the new 
hymns readily and sing with enthusiasm. 


Rev. THEODORE CROWL, Sterling, Ill. : 

After using the Plymouth Hymnal in our church for the 
past six months, we are confirmed in our opinion that it is the 
best book we know of for congregational use. 

Professor GEORGE C. GOW, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: 

The Plymouth Hymnal was our choice out of several ad- 
mirable books. Every tune is singable. It gives me pleasure 
to recommend the Plymouth Hymnal for college use. 
Professor EDWARD S. PARSONS, Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs, Colo.: 

. - « The use of its noble hymns and tunes will bring a new 
influence into our College worship, and so into the lives of our 
students in the present and the future. Such a book cannot 
be outgrown. We shall rather hope to grow up to it. 


Write to us for specimen pages. 


qe-~2<" 000-3 


Lf you are a pastor, teacher, or choirmaster we shall be glad to send a FREE (returnable) copy 
to jou for examination. 


. 4 
, The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 
Edited by Thomas G. Shearman and Walton N. Ellis, with an Introduction by Lyman Abbott 
This Hymnal is in use in many Sunday-schools, and is an ideal book for children. It is beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound. Send for specimen pages. A free (returnable) copy will be sent to any pastor or superintendent for examination. 4 
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Good Only Until January First 


The Special Offer recently mailed to OUTLOOK subscribers, under which 
a renewal of subscription for two years and a new annual subscription for 
any friend not now a subscriber may be secured at an exceptional price, is 
good only until the first of January. If any subscriber has mislaid the 
offer, a duplicate will be sent on postal card request, with a copy of the 
attractive illustrated Announcement of THE OUTLOOK for 1896. 

Every Subscriber to THE OUTLOOK is cordially invited to fill out and 
return to this office the following blank. 





TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York :—Please send, in accordance with your offer (without 
charge), to the addresses below, the first Illustrated Magazine Number of The Outlook, and also the issue of December 28 : 


Subscriber's Name 


SP ans ds adcenn téewtnayeiisigsnisainmadaaeeabe aessens oe tae 
Se pin Naser 005 scan cenitina as Scvaeneaeene Ubinas eraawenonuceraee MIR iss desis ones carsandanidiandim Ripacasnadteiatedeeaielakakes 
PRIMA tict ha coon cin sicaiiaiee chninincecaukar sSenesneeenseen kee aamee MEE GK GR5 5 ASA undp sasnevhvndsest& suds naneneerpenidbaes 
PMU <usna% saved pausbcusascaics séaeahookupwenabessccens SueRtinenbs IR sci i nts 6 caickcid Lanpvexos Sentient eeneabageetca asco tats 
Name... La EE OR OS PEMER UEhe teas aetebebetenabbeabaes oe bemandewes Address 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥- 





Comfort in Travel 

is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
trains of the Michigan Central, the “‘ Niagara Falls 
Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago, in connection 
with through trains from the East. Passengers are 

ranted the ar of stopping off en route at 

iagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. All day-trains stop five or ten min- 
ates. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. 5" Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Noon Train Retween Boston and New York 
via Springfield Line 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 

a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 

Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 

noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 





making the trip in five or —— hours. Station, 
Kneeland St. Boston. S. Hanson, G.P.A 
9 NEWSPAPER 
H I C ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 
Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and M. HICKS, 
efficient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 





TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kemps, 


Pp 
R, R. Maps and Time-Tables. Copvenienty Indexed. 
Monthly—as cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 
U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Ill. pamphlet free. 
Pim, eres ELLOCK, 24 State St., New York. 
E. A. Apams & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 











*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


pessing within viewof 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
‘anama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ca and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to_ the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists TE WO the Rise. year after year. THIRTY-DAY 
EXCURSION, $216. All 





expenses me Be Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave 


ew York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


STAMFORD Parry, HERRON & Co., 
COLUMBIAN LINE Panny Hannon & Co. 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. R., New York. 





EUROPE AND THE ORIENT , 7255, 


Tenth select party; best accommodations for Southern 


Spain, Europe, Egypt, the Nile, Greece, purkey. Holy 
nd, etc. ; 116 days’ tour; sailing from’ New York, ss. 
ormannia,” Jan dress Mrs. a 


CROSL EY, 786 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Grand Winter Lacursion 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN = = 
BY THE TWIN SCREW EX 
FRENCH MALL STEAMER 


TA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Bioctta Crates by rail), Malta, 
the e Pirzeus (Athens), Tiveradinttiioe by rail), Port Said, 

affa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna Con: 
stantinople, through the Straits of Messina Palermo, 
Naples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, pe yy Palma 
{Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage. rouna trip, $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, Somos * to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars’ apply to A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, Y. City. 





ALLORY STEAMSH8HIP LINES.—FromNew 
York, A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 
—, single and return, to all points in nag Coke 
Utah, Arizona, California Mexico, &c., Geor 
ool FI lorida. Our 64-page ** Satchel Handbook ” oorea 
free. >. H. MA.tory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 





Tours and Travel 


Bermuda 





Europe and the Orient 


Limited Parties under Personal 
4—Spain, south- 
pe yore: 9 Rebs. Holy 

e —Ja- 


ulu; Febet 2—Italy, Kgyot, 
Holy Land, Greece, 8S 
zerland. 


Send for i letension oo 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
Managers of Foreign Tours, 

. 70 & 71 Globe Building, Boston. 

Summer itineraries now ready. 








GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All ry exp included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


Independent Tickets at through rates 


Parties under experienced escort leave New York Nov. 
27th, Jan. 22d, Feb. 12th, ee aun and ma 7th, for 
pane ta t, and the Orient. LY HIGH-CLASS 
STE RS. Fares range oo ome ay $1,125. De- 
tailed, illustrated itineraries post-free. 


NILE STEAMERS 

The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. rth and 26th, Jan. 8th and weekly; $171.50 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer; 17-day cheaper Tours, 
$12. 503d Senators and special steamers for private parties. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., Ng rey New York; 
201 Washington St., Bosto ass.3 Atta S. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa.; 220 S. Clark St., "Chicago, I 

Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 











FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST MALARIA 
UNKNOWN BERMUDA IMPOSSIBLE 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip, 15 days in the Tropics. $5.a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and statéroom. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co, 
Agts. ‘for Q QuesBec STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or Tuos. Cook & SONS, Agents. 


New York and 
Central American SS. Line 


Steamers ** Regulus” and 
“ Flainborough”’ will 
sail ag og forKings- 
ton, ~——. Livingston, 
Porto Cortez, and Porto 
Barrios from North Central 
Pier, Atlantic Docks, Brook- 
lyn. charming 27-da’ 
voyage. through _ tropica 
seas, at by cost of less than 
$s a Superior passen- 
er XM. ation. Excel- 
ent cuisine. 

For passage and particulars 
apply to 


Bowring & Archibald, Agents 


9 STONE STREET, NEW YORK 


Steam Yachting Cruises 
&, WEST INDIES 248vany,i4 and 

The Cruises will include Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Micarexus, Cuba, Windward and Leeward 
Islands. The American steamer Ohio will be rebuilt 


to adapt it to all the ———- of a strictly first- 
class pleasure yach Om » freight, second 


class or steerage passengers. ‘$ 0 
the Managers THE THOMAS FOREIGN FOURIST 
CO. 172144 Chestnut omy Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 23, 1895. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


Steamer Needuenartanh leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 
3 times a week. hours’ sail. 

The Outlook wil furnish full information. 

Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 























France 





RENCH HOME IN PARIS.—152 Boulevard 
Pereire. Gare Courcelles, 10 minutes from Arc de 
a he. M. Lalot, French’ Protestant pastor, and 
lot receive into. their family a few foreigners 


Return to Former Management 


Hamilton Hotel 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


OPEN DECEMBER UNTIL MAY 


The largest and finest hotel, and only passen 
elevator in Hamilton. Highest location, pe ect 
drainage, best views of town, eee gy and islands. 
For circulars a TE we Bite hy 

OKS, Managers. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


For 





This new and commodious hotel is now open. 
terms, circulars etc. address 
Hamilton, Bermuda 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 eadway, N.. ¥. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 
PASADENA, CAL. 


HOTEL GREEN Accommodation’ for 400 


guests. Occupies an entire blork, Souvenir mailed. 
G. G, GREEN, Owner. H. HOLMES, Mgr. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 
SAN JOSE Garming summa and ints sot 


modern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
qcaaquarters for tourists to the grsat a Lick Observatory. 
Send for illustrated souvenir. SNELL, Mgr 

















Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing §londe § rings, sent on 
request by RNETT, Proprietor. 











Connecticut 
CREST A /#akrom GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; pase 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D: 





Florida 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Orange Park, Florida 
NOW OPEN 

Fourteen miles from Jacksonville, on St. John’s River. 
One of the most charming locationsin Florida. Entirely 
free from malaria. Rates from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 
Special rates by the week. 
LEs H. MOWRY, Manager. 
Also of the Springfield, Nantucket, Mass. 








*“ Untouched by the Frost” 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA GORDA 





THE PUNTA GORDA 


por Charlotte Harbor.. Accommodates 300. Opens Dec. 

20th, 1895. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 
feet of . Plenty of fruit. pene rates for the sea- 
son. For pamphlet address F. BOTT, Room 23, 





ies to improve their knowledge of the language. 





131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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St. James Hotel 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





attractions of Florida, the splendid location, com- 
plete equipment, and many advantages of the St. 
James, Jacksonville, are well known. Those who visit 
Jacksonville for the first time during the present season 
will find in the St. James a great hotel, centrally but 
beautifully located on the highest ground in the city, facing 
the St. James Park, and accommodating 500 guests. 
They will find in Mr. J. R. Campbell, the proprietor of 
the house, an able and experienced hotel man. The St. 
James is supplied with all the appointments of a modern 
first-class house. A fine orchestra is one of the attractive 
features of the house. 
For further particulars address, by mail or telegraph, 
J. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


r \O those who are familiar with the beauties and 





A Special Welcome to January Guests 


AT 


THE HOTEL ST. ELMO 


Green Cove Springs 
Florida 


Rates the same, but more room. /anuary offers bright, 
cool days. Several cottages in the immediate vicinity of the 
hotel at service of guests who prefer them to main building. 
Write for St. Elmo booklet to Jupson L. Scorr, Manager. 


A Southern 
Trip 


will be more than usually 


attractive this winter by 
reason of the 


ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION 


and the opening of severay 
new and magnificent hotels. 
Before deciding, send for 
the “ Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY 


Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDELU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 











Florida 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL *°saiss#© 


Homelike and attractive. Northern me nn ; “ 
ores in bearing near by. Send for Tiustrated Circular. a 
fp S,, rop’r, H. M » Mer, * 
er Haven, Conn. Mohonk Lake; N. Y 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Wiestmy, Good family table and 
home comforts. R. E. HASSELTINE. 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. 

















. LOOKOUT INN 


~ Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
es Ls now open for 1896 


The grandest scenery in Amer- 
ica. The most delightful WIW- 
TER climate. The finest hotel 
in the South. Trains and electric 
cars every 15 minutes from Chat- 
tanooga to the door of the INN. 
Stop-overs allowed on all through 
tickets. M. $8. GIBSON, Manager. 





Enlarged and remodeled, will open Dec. 20, 1895, under 
former management of Mr. * > Lansley. who has given 
the Hotel widespread pe rooms, mostly 


New Jersey 


New Jersey 





with private baths, have becu Mea to ~ & hotel, giving 
a total capacity of 225._ For Pecklet and particulars a 
dress C. A. LINSLEY, Augusta, Ga. 





THE MADISON LAKEwoop 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 


A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 
choice ; teodere conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL 


Season Opens Dec. 28 
Hotel Annex Opens Dec. 1 
For circulars, etc., apply to F. A. Budlong, Windsor 


Hotel; The Cet look, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., 
WILLIAM DAVIES, Themnoville, Ga 








Illinois 


Chicago Beach Hotel fist st. < 


penn ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, Mgr. 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 








New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel, 

levator, steam heat, open-grate Tope Manes » elec- 
tricity. b baths, etc. a ble unexcelled. ear, 
Address Dr. WM. H H. BULL, pe x res X. eye 








The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEF.S. 





The Buckingham , , Onsite 


= House 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSE 


First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. "he 72. 


FOREST LODGE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—Special rates for the fall and 
early winter. Address THOS. NOBLE. 








Finest Winter Hotel in the North 


THE LAKEWOOD 


NOW OPEN 
Rates : Transient, $5 per day ; by the week, $25 
and upwards. Special rates for season guests. 
Address T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 
Late of Oriental Hotel Li » Ni. J. 
ae =. akewood, N. J 





The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 





Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. +3 H. eae" 





New York City 


331 WEST 85th ST. 
Mrs. Gordon re! Riverside Drive. 
uiet and refined home 

for ladies and young girls visiting New York. 


MISS PETZER 1° *x¢ 1¢2 East s7tn 


One large second floor front room. Room for several 
transient guests during the holidays. 


ST. DENIS 


Broadway and iith St., NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


Ina modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced va Its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its my moderate prices. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 














(For other advertisements in this depariment see 
following page.) 
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New York City 










vA Little Book 

about a Big City”’ 

telling sight-seers,  caong ental a 
ae 
ae 





ers, and sh oppers how to make 
the most a a visit to the metrop- 
olie— jest issued—sent free by 


estminster Hotel 
16th st St. ‘and Irving Pl., New York. 





New York 





Gleason Sanitarium 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1895 








A comfortable winter home for invalids of 
both sexes. All modern improvements. All 
forms of baths, massage, electricity, etc.; 
under care of regular medical graduates of long 
experience. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bell s, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of { rooms with baths. 





aseage, Electricity, all baths ged health apoliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural be jur-water 
baths. Lawn -Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 





North Carolina 





ONNICASTLE. Asheville, N. Car.—A com- 
modious and Soomiieny eae house, offers | 
rooms and excellent table andsome a pointments an 
moderate terms. References if desired. For circulars 
address Mrs. A. Gulliver, Box 47. 





Pennsylvania 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Grand View 
Sanitarium 


Unequaled as a four-season sanitarium. Dry and 
bracing mountain air. In winter remarkably exempt 
from the extremes of cold and severe storms. Send for 
our new illustrated pamphlet. 

Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 














WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In Southern eet. has all the elements of a great 
WINTE ORT. Steam heat and open grates, 
sun parlor. waiauie vane hydraulic glovanor aths, mas- 
—.* ‘ Swedish h movements, electricity. Address for cir- 
culars as above, always using the nnme WALTER’S. 


IME FOR PLANNING 
WINTER TRIPS 


Write the Recreation Department for assist- 
ance. We shall be glad to help you find the 
place you are looking for, and tell you of 
hotels and routes. It makes no difference 
where you think of going; we can give you 
information in regard to any winter resort anywhere. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, New York 














PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
NOW OPEN 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT in every res x Electric lights, elevators, and all other modern 
improvements for comfort, convenience, and pleasure. CLI TE UNSORPASSED. Situated on the South 


Carolina and Georgia Railwa , twenty-two miles from Chalaaen S. nc For terms and goes — 
F. W. WAGENER & CO., roprietors, Charleston, S. C. WM. GAVIN, Asst. h ville, S. C. 


FORNIA inc Days 


The ooo VIA... 
Pacific Express} Ihe 


pa Pg = athe Pama Overland 
Limited_~ 


Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 

All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 


accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. F 
intsinaen Paiace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ee % potas Ng ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
on application to » & . 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets | t© Sam Francisco and Los 
a Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

















South Carolina South Carolina . 


AIKEN, S. C. Boece, Hover; | PEBBLE LEDGE AIKEN. 8.0.—New 


pee day. Special house ; modern conven- 








rates by, week. Electric lights. fe, Se iS baths and | iences. Maybe rented furnished_for winter Seen or 
neipp’s water cure. SCH. Prop. select boarders taken. Address P. O. Box 176. 
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LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


of the 

Golf, Fox Hunting, 
Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 








Dryest climate east 
Rocky ‘Mts. 
and Polo. 


HOTEL. 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 
booklet write | PRIEST & EAGER, Managers. 





Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure 
resort. Air balmy and full of life-giving 
ozone. New sanitary plumbing and all the 
comforts of the modern home. Castalia 
Spring Water supplied to guests without 
charge. Circulars may be had at the OUTLOOK, 
13 Astor Place, N.Y. F. N. PIKE. 


THE SHERWOOD 0" Point comfort, 


A select family hotel of high ord Ben ory 
select family hotel of hi : t 8 
GEO. BOOKER, Owner and Propr. 


wner and Propr. 














If one were asked to de- 
fine super-excellence, two 
words would suffice : 


Whitman's 


Candics 


A taste will better convince you of their 
delicate deliciousness than all the superla- 
tivesin the dictionary. Thename, Whitman 
on every box is warrant of the purity of its 
contents. At Christmas, or at any time, 
there’s no more acceptable gift than a pound 
of Whitman’s Candies—at your dealer’s, or 
mailed for $1.00. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia 


‘ 
‘ 
2 
¢ 
i 
¢ 
8 
$ 
; 
é 








For Holiday Gifts! 


We have very effective The 
patterns of “Addison.” 


Shoulder 
Watches 
in gold and sil- 
verenamels; 
ahighly artistic 
line in gold and 
Sterling silver. 
Also 
Ecclesiastical 
Designs 
in decorated oxidized 
Steel, as well as plain black cases. 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 

THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 

Send for Catalogue No. 122. Waterbury, Conn. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my INVISIBL Tubular Cushions. Have helped 
more to go ing than all other de- 
vices combined. Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, S58 B’dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 












HIGHLAND PARK' 
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A Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week sixty-eight pages. he sub- 
scription price is Three Dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Addresse.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 
f_etters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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» LEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous ern 
Mental 


Failure. 
Freligh’s 
To n i Cc (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when eve ing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in-each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


POINTS 


Worth Remembering 


In the Season of 
Coughs and Colds. 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 


is prepared only from the fresh 
livers of the cod-fish, and accord- 
ing to the most approved method. 

It is entirely free from products 
of decomposition and all traces 
of rancidity. 

It is acceptable to the most sensi- 
tive stomach, and rapidly promotes 
nutrition. 

MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 
has enjoyed the confidence of the 
medical profession and the general 
public for over forty years. 

Flat, oval bottles—all druggists. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


“1847 
Rogers 


Bros. 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


ES. 


Depression. 






























Make 
» sure of 
- L ” 
fi & the ‘1847 
7 x if yish 
7 x if you w 
the genuine 
original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Britanma 
Company 


‘= 4 MERIDEN, CONN. 
“a 208 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK. 


FLAVOR “RAYS Aex,B44N0 


makes delicious flavor for Soups, etc, Send éc. for Book and 








Sample. The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


Very Special Values 


Table Cloths and Napkins 
Hemstitched ,° Fringed Luncheon Cloths 
Table Damask by the yard 
Hemstitched Bed Linen 
Fine Toilet Towels 
Ready-Hemmed Roller Towels 


Glass Towels and Dusters 
(ALL PURE LINEN) 


will be offered by us in our 


ANNUAL LINEN SALE 


commencing December 30th and 
continuing throughout January. 


WRITE FOR PRINTED CATALOGUE OF PARTICULARS 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


THE LINEN STORE 
14 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


CRITERION 
Electric Light Magic Lantern 


The Most Perfect Apparatus 
for Visual Teaching 


Light so strong that it does not matter if room is not 
completely darkened. 

On the same lantern are interchangeable, without the 
use of tools, the following, viz.: Oil Lamp, Welsbach 
Gas Burner, Incandescent Electric Lamp, Arc 
Electric Lamp; also The Microscope, Polariscope, 
Spectroscope, Vertical and other scientific attachments. 

For the projection of the regular lantern slides we make 
lower-priced lanterns than the Criterion, each being the 
best of its kind, from $25.00 each for single lantern to 
$300.00 for stereopticon with Dissolving Key. 

Send for catalogue of Magic Lanterns, Slides, 
Electric Focusing Lamps, etc., etc. 


J.B.COLT & CO., Manufacturers 


Principal Offices, 115 & I17 Nassau St., New York 


AGENCIES: 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 33-39 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 415 North Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 126 Erie Co. Bank B dg.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

39 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 











2597 Gap eecspchpeeniowr er nconer St 


Look for our name on the 
foot-rail when you buy 
a metallic bedstead 


There’s as much difference in metallic bedsteads as in anything 
else. Ours are superior in beauty of design, workmanship, and finish. 
Every bedstead fitted with our PATENT REMOVABLE CASTER—a very 
important feature. Does your dealer carry our bedsteads? If not, 
we will send you one of our handsome and popular WELLESLEY 
bedsteads, represented in cut—white enameled steel, lacquered brass 
rods, caps, and vases—with good woven wire spring, freight prepaid 
to N. Y. City or nearer points, for $10.00. What better for Christmas? 


AMERICAN BEDSTEAD COMPANY #3333006" 


State width wanted: 3 ft., 3 ft. 6in., 4 ft., or 4 ft. 6in. 


gonstantinople 


By Epwin A. GROSVENOR, with 
an introduction by General Lew 
Wallace, and two hundred and 
fifty illustrations of important 
places, rulers, and noted people 
of Ancient Constantinople. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Gilt Top, $10.00 ; Half Morocco, $14.00. 

“An important and valuable | . . . Many times assaulted by ene- 


work on this famous city. . . . | mies as powerful and relentless as 
Constantinople is at present asub- | ever thundered at the gates of 









ject of eager European interest 
and discussion, owing to the un- 
settled state of affairs between the 
Porte and the Great Powers, the 
constant reports of grave insurrec- 
tions, and the graver fears of a 
possible and momentous war. A 
description of the city and its sur- 
roundings has therefore a timely 
interest far beyond the ordinary. 


Modern German Literature 
By BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph.D. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

It is an excellent popular account of the 
rise and progress of German literature, 
comprehensive, and well adapted to its 
purpose. 


From Jerusalem to Nicza 

The Church in the First Three Cen- 
turies. Lowell Lectures by PHILIP 
STAFFORD Moxom, author of 
“ The Aim of Life.”’ 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 








Rome, Constantinople vanquished 
them all, surrendering only at last 
to Sultan Mohammed II. and the 
Ottomans. No other capital pre- 
sents so sublime a spectacle dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Alone of 
all the cities of Europe, she 
towered erect, unsubmerged amid 
the wild torrents of invasion.”— 
Churchman. 


The Condition of Woman in 
the United States . 


A Traveler’s Notes. By MADAME 
Buianc (Th. Bentzon). With a 
Portrait and a short Biographical 
Sketch by Mario Bertaux. Trans- 
lated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


In addition to a critical sketch of our 
noted women, Madame Blanc gives us 
her impressions of women’s colleges, uni- 
versity extension, women’s clubs and 
societies, and popular fads. 





At all book-stores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





EUROPE IN AFRICA IN 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, 
Author of ‘** France in the Nine? eenth 
Century,’ “‘ England inthe Nineteenth 
Century,’ etc. Beautifully illustrated 
with twenty-three tull-page half-tone 
Portraits. 8vo, 456 pages, $2.50. 

‘ There is a vast amount of information too 
new to be yet classified, and events crowding 
upon one another. Mrs. Latimer has done 
good work with her material ; her book is use- 
fuland dignified. The advance of Africa has 
been in such strides as to defy the swiftest 
mind to follow. The contrast between prog- 
ress in a land held by civilized sway and the 
retrogression of the effete Ottoman power is 
enormous and teaches a great lesson. ”’— The 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


Former histories by Mrs. Latimer are: 
England in the 19th Century. Price,$2.50. 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century. 

Price, $2.50. 
France in the 19th Century 


THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF SONG 


Selected and arranged by WILLIAM L. ToMmLins, Musical Director of the 
Apollo Club of Chicago and of the C hildren’s Choruses of the World’s Fair. 
With beautiful colored designs by Ella Ricketts. Quarto, $2.00. 

‘ Among the holiday gift books this lovely volume will take first plac -e. and deserves, 
as it is sure to receive, the enthusiastic appreciation of tne public.”’—-7he Aindergar- 
ten a Magazine. 

‘From Mr, W. L. Tomlins one has a right to expect nothing but the best, and his 


“*< “bila? s Garden 7 ‘Song g’isan exemplification of his good judgment and taste.”’— 
The Nation, New York. 


BEATRICE OF BAYOU TECHE 


ILGENFRITZ JONES. 





Abdel Kader 


Price, $2.50. 


re 


oy ALICE 12mo, 386 pages, $1.25. 
“It is more than ordinarily well written, full of fanciful turns of phrase and short, 


uaa pen pastels, and would be agreeable reading even were the story a less 
quickening one.”’—Com mercial Advertiser, New York. 


LIFE AND LOVE 
By MARGARET W. Mor-ey, Author of “ A Song of Life.’”’ Illus. 


‘ Life and Lov reveals the same qualities of thought and style which ied 7: A 
Song of Life,’ but t addresses a maturer audience ; and, instead of confining itself 
mainly to the inculcation of reverence for motherhood, discusses the mutual relations 
of the sexes and the intricate problems arising from individual and race development. 


A CHILD OF TUSCANY 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet, Author of 
“Sweet William,” ‘“*My Lady,” etc. 
Illustrated by WILL PHILLIP HOOPER. 
Small 4to, 207 pages, $1.50. 

* A charming and romantic story, written with 
PIR ete simplicity and pure sentiment that 
characterizes Miss Bouvet’s style.”—Cleveland 
World. 


12mo, $1 


: 






Previous books by Miss Bouvet are: 


Little Mariorie’s Love Story.. Price, $1.00 





Prince Tip-Top $1.00 
Sweet William is $1.50 
My Lady (for older readers)... “ = $1.25 


OUR INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA 


And its Unhappy Citizens. By Davip 
HILTON WHEELER, Ex-President of 
Allegheny College. 12mo, 344 pages, 
$1.25. 





In a style that is plain and pleasant the author 
shows the rights and w rouge pot of the capital- 
ist and the wage-earner. While written by a 
man who. shows a clear und<rstanding of his 
subject, the book is not too scientific for the 
general reader, and its message concerns the whole of the public—mill-owners and 
wcirkmen, buyers and sellers 


THAT DOME IN AIR 


By JoHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian of Newberry Library. 
gilt top, $1.25 
A volume of criticism that is truly discriminating and appreciative. It consists of 
ible reviews of the works of Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow. Bryant, Whit- 
man. Blake, Cowper, and Wordsworth. | Being himself a poet. Mr. C heney is the more 
capable of pointing out the beauty and strength of other men’s work. 


SAPPHO 


Memoir, Text, Select Renderings, and a Literal Translation. By HENRY 
THORNTON WHARTON. With three Illustrations ir. Photogravure, and a 
cover designed by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Third Ed ‘tion, 16mo, $2.25 net, 
‘The book is a tribute, an exposition, amonument. To thousands who know not a 

letter of the Greek alphz ibet, it isa revelation; and for those thousands Sappho ceases 

hence forth to be a mere name, and becomes a splendid reality.” — 7he Academy, Lon- 


don, Eng 
, The A BC of True Living. By HorRACE FLETCHER. 
SW hether Mr. Fletcher gains converts to his theory, 
asional instances, he has performed his task well. This is the charm of the little book. 
in interesting theory interestingly set forth. It has commanded the respect of men of 


wisdom, and goes forth to the great mame as the best of counsel from a thoughtful 
and sincere man.” —Lvening Post, Chicago. 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM 
By FRANCIS WATT. 16mo. deckle edges, $1.00 ste. 


An : iter ssting collection of antiquated customs and laws of medizval origin, recently 
a Olished, 


A Child of 


Tuscany 


12mo, 236 pages, 


12mo, $1.00. 
or is unsuccessful save in oc- 








RECOLLECTIONS 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
1847-1865 


By WAkp Hitt LAmon. 
Dorothy Lamon. 
facsimile letters. 


Edited by 
With portraits and 
12mo, $1.50. 


This book is not a fermal and complete 
biography compiled from books, newspapers, 
and documents, but the personal recollections 
of a friend. 

*Mr. Lamon has unusual qualifications as a 
biographer, long and intimate acquaintance 
with the subject of his work, and an honest 
and discriminating judgment.’ — Chicago 
Record. 


NO. 49 TINKHAM ST. 


By C. EMMA CHENEY, author of “ Young 
Folks’ History of the Civil War,’ etc 
12mo, 267 pages, $1.00. 

It is a dainty little volume . which, 
in ‘é guise of a simple, often touching little 
story, seeks to point out some of the ways in 
which the children of the slums may be won 
away from the degradation bred of their environments and led tc better things. 

— Boston Traveller. 


KNOWLEDGE AND CULTURE 

By HENRY MATSON, 
170 pages, 75 cents. 
“It is boundlessly suggestive to the thoughtful student.” 


From i 
Healy’s Portrait of Lincoln 


Author of “‘ References for Literary Workers.” 12mo, 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MEANS AND ENDS OF EDUCATION 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SpAtpinG, Author of “ Education and the Higher 

Life,” ** Things ot the Mind,” etc. 12mo, 232 pages. $1.00. 

‘ The author ‘ marks the educational value of books’ by their rower to set the intel- 
lectul atmosphere in vibration, thereby rousing the mind to self-activity. His thesis 
upon ‘Woman and Education ’ is a fine analysis and elegant presentation of the sub- 
ject.” — Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN LONDON 


H‘storical and Personal Studies of Book Collectors and Book Collecting. By 
WILLIAM RoBeErRts, Author of “The Earlier History of English Book- 
selling,” ‘‘ Printers’ Marks,” etc. 

Copiously Illustrated by Pcrtraits of Eminent Collectors in Ancient and 
Modern Times, by Sketches of Booksellers and their Shops, | and by Fac- 
simile Specimens ‘of Printing Binding, etc., etc. Large 8vo, $5.00 met. 

Large-Paper Edition, limited to 25 copies for America, $13.50 2e7. 

‘ The present, work is, indeed, the first attempt to deal with the subject of book col- 
lecting in anything like a con prehens ive manner, and in the highest possible degree 
the attempt is suc cessful "— Chic ago Tribune. 

e companion to the above is 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN PARIS. By OcTAVE UZANNE. Net, $5.00. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
COUNTESS KRASINSKA 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Translated by KASIMIR DZIEKONSKA. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
16mo, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. 
“The Journal of the Countess Frangoise 
Krasinska,”’ great-grandmother of Victor 
manuel and the great-great-grandmother of 
the present King and Queen of Italy, makes a 
at attractive little book. . The gy life 
of the Polish nobles in the <tabieoath century 
is graphically depicted here, and the dreary 
fate ot this warm-hearted little Countess leaves 
us with a sense of personal regret, so thor- 
oughly does she ingratiate herselt in our affec- 
tions.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


ABC 


An Alphabet written and pictured by Mrs. 
ARTHUR GASKIN. 12m0, $1.25 vet. 

A beautiful little work with two pages of 
illustrations for each letter, It is a delightful 
piece of artistic book-making that will be 
appreciated by parents, while the pictures and 
verses cannot fail to entertain the fittle ones. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE= 
FUTURE LIFE 
By THomson JAY Hupson, Author of “ The Law of Psychic Phenomena.” 
12M0, $1.50. 


The author has applied the infallible rules of scientific induction to the problems of 
the soul, and his demonstration is convincing and of absorbing interest. 


GOVERNMENT AND CO., LIMITED 
An Examination of the Tendencies of Privilege in the United States. By 
HORATIO W. SEYMOUR. 16mo; 148 pages, 75 cents. 
‘It is just the kind of document we need in this country—one which looks a.politi- 


ia question squarely in the face, and judges it as a question of right, not as a question 
of expediency.” —7 he Critic, New York. 


SONGS, Chiefly from the German 
Translated by BisHop SpALtpInG,. Author of “ Education and the Higher 
Life,” etc.,etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The many friends of Bishop Spalding will gladly welcome this little volume. The 
translator (himself a poet) has here made a selection from the master poets and sweet 
singers of Germany and other lands, that will be sure to be appreciated. 


A POMANDER OF VERSE 
By E. NesBit. ,With an Ornamental Title-page and Cover designed by Lavu- 
RENCE HOUSMAN. 12mo, $1.25 77. 
‘* A Pomander of Verse ”’ is like a spring. breeze laden with the sweet perfume of 


fragrant flowers. The author is one of those rare spirits who see with the eyes of a 
poet, and whose voice is naturally raised in song. 





Countess Krasinska 





For saie by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, 


A. ©. McCLURG & COMPANY : : 


on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHICAGO 
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TOTHE PUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES. to‘odiincss soap 
‘ Dv | J . to Sodliness, soap 
\" must be considered as ameans of grace, and aclergyman who recommends 
\\ . moral things should be willing fo recommend Soap. lam told that my com- 
VR \ mendation of PEARS’ SOAP has opened for it alarge saleinthe United States. 
\3 \ 1am willing to stand by every word in favor of it that | ever uttered. 

‘ Aman must be fas- 


. tidious indeed who _ te og 
ON. 18 not satisfied | tard te0cko, 
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eS” PEARS Soap is NOW universally acknowledged 
to be the BEST TOILET SOAP IN THE WORLD, and 


on each cake. Sold by all druggists and store-keepers. 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for Pears’. which are dangerous—be sure vou get Pears’. _ a i Sled 
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PEARS’ shaving stick will on comparison also assert its 
superiority over all other shaving soaps in any shape or form.’ 
20 International awards. “Made by Pears in Great Britain” 
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